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INTRODUCTION 


The socialist system, which has been developing successfully 
for sixty odd years now, was ushered in by the Great October 
Socialist Revolution, the first ever revolution whose results are 
not at variance with the objectives and targets set, when it was 
accomplished. Socialism today is not just an idea inspiring mil- 
lions of working people to struggle. It is socialism translated 
into reality, an example of the successful solution of economic, 
socio-political and cultural problems in the interests of the 
working people. Socialism, which has been institutionalised as 
a state and now constitutes a world system, is the decisive factor 
in the whole of social progress in this day and age. 

Lenin, the theoretician of the socialist revolution and founder 
of the Soviet state, reminded Communists of the words of Fre- 
derick Engels: “.. socialism, since it has become a science, de- 
mands that it be pursued as a science, that is, that it be studied”.’ 
Nowadays, when socialism is not only a science, but also a 
widely established social practice, these words have become even 
more significant and topical. 

The main features of the present period in the development 
of Soviet society were most precisely formulated in the Marxist- 
Leninist teaching of developed socialism. Guided by this teaching 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, as was noted at the 
26th CPSU Congress, outlined its strategy and tactics for a long 
historical period. 


* F. Engels, “Preface to The Peasant War in Germany”, K. Marx 
and F. Engels, Selected Works in three volumes, Vol. 2, Progress Publi- 
shers, Moscow, 1976, p. 170; V. I. Lenin, “To the Rural Poor”, Col- 
lected Works, Progress Publishers, Moscow, Vol. 6, p. 372. 
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The concept of developed socialism, which was elaborated 
by the collective efforts of the CPSU and the other fraternal 
parties, is a great creative contribution to the treasury of Marx- 
ism-Leninism, which considerably influences both the theory 
and practices of socialist and communist construction. 

The scientific and practical significance of the Communist 
Party’s conclusion with regard to the building of developed so- 
cialism in the USSR can be summarised even now. 

First, proceeding from this conception, the CPSU has con- 
vincingly shown what an enormous historical path was traversed 
by the Soviet people after the foundations of socialism were laid, 
what diverse and qualitatively new economic and social, political 
and ideological tasks have been successfully resolved over the 
past decades. 

Second, proceeding from the concept of developed socialism, 
the CPSU could get a definite idea of the stage of socio-eco- 
nomic maturity attained by the country, encourage people to con- 
centrate on solving the problems that have objectively arisen 
precisely at the present stage in Soviet society’s development, a 
stage that coincides with the first phase of the communist socio- 
economic formation. Thus, the Party warned against possible 
exaggerations in determining how close the country had come 
to communism. 

Leonid Brezhnev pointed out in this connection: “The ex- 
perience of the Soviet Union and of the fraternal countries 
has demonstrated that laying the foundations of socialism, that 
is, abolishing the exploiter classes and establishing public own- 
Ste ership in all sectors of the national economy, does not yet allow 
of direct transition to communism. Victorious socialism has to 
pass through definite stages in the process of maturing, and only 
developed socialist society makes it possible to embark on com- 
munist construction. What is more, as we know today, the devel- 
opment, the advancement of socialism is a task no less compli- 
cated, no less responsible, than the laying of its foundations.”* 

Third, the elaboration by the Communist Party of the con- 
cept of developed socialism has helped in defining in greater 
detail the periods of development in the communist socio-eco- 
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see +1, I. Brezhnev, Our Course: Peace and Socialism, Novosti Press 
eS} Agency Publishing House, Moscow, 1978, p. 151. 
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nomic formation. This concept has amended the earlier ones 
regarding the duration of the socialist phase proper in the histo- 
ry of a new society, the ways in which socialism would evolve 
into communism and the time needed to do so. Basing itself on 
the theory and practices of developed socialism, the CPSU has 
outlined a realistic course of action for the coming period and 
long-term historical prospects and specified ways of implemen- 
tating the programme objectives. 

In the CPSU documents developed socialism is characterised 
from the viewpoint of the formation of the most advanced 
method of production and in close connection with the evalua- 
tion of such gains as the socialist way of life and the moulding 
of ia new man. This is natural, as developed socialism is a so- 
ciety that has reached its maturity, a stage when its qualitative 
distinctions and fundamental advantages over capitalism, and, 
above all, its truly humanistic essence, are revealed more broadly 
and fully than ever before. 

The humanism of a socialist society, its intrinsic atmosphere 
of collectivism, fraternal mutual assistance and comradeship 
rule out the capitalist method of resolving the problems involved 
in the development of production. The capitalist method takes 
into account purely commercial considerations, while the desti- 
nies of the working people are disregarded and the basic human 
right are frequently flouted. Criteria of business rationale 
that are in conflict with the interests of the working people, 
their vital needs and aspirations are unacceptable to  so- 
clalism. 

The above-said does not, of course, mean that economic cri- 
teria are pushed into the background in a developed socialist 
society. On the contrary, Lenin stressed that “we value com- 
munism only when it is based on economic facts”. The Party is 
guided by this precept of Lenin’s in accomplishing its programme 
objectives, including the all-round development of the indi- 
vidual on the basis of greatly enhancing the effectiveness of 
social production. The edifice of popular wellbeing can only be 
built on the solid foundation of a highly developed socialist 
economy. 


*'V. 1. Lenin, “Speech Closing the Debate on the Party Programme 
at the Eighth Congress of the R.C.P.(B.), March 18-23, 1919”, Col- 
lected Works, Vol. 29, p. 191. 


Consequently, the point at issue is that developed socialism is 
the society, in which the main line of activities by all organisa- 
tions and the main criterion for evaluating these activities is the 
implementation of the CPSU’s slogan “Everything in the name 
of the man, everything for the benefit of the man”. It is a 
society, in which the level of economic and social progress that 
has been achieved, is judged above all by the extent to which 
the right conditions have been provided for tapping the creative 
energies and abilities of all its members. It is not simply well- 
wishing, not just a topical political slogan. The growing role of 
the “human factor” in the functioning and development of So- 
viet society is a logical sequel to the whole of the Soviet Union’s 
preceding progress and, at the same time, an objective require- 
ment for its further advancement. It ensues in the first place 
from the specific features in the development of the decisive 
sphere of public life—socialised production. 

Indeed, it is precisely at the present stage in the USSR’s eco- 
nomic development that an improvement in the wellbeing of the 
working people is becoming the most important prerequisite for 
ensuring a rapid growth of production. In other words, mature 
socialism is a system of social relations, within whose framework 
the supreme objective of production and the most important 
factor in its progress becomes the all-round development of the 
working man on the basis of meeting his growing material and 
non-material requirements. It is not just one of the distinctive 
economic features of the present-day stage of socialist develop- 
ment, but also a regularity determining Soviet society’s future. 
As this regularity becomes more and more evident, socialism 
assumes an increasingly finished, “completed”,? as Lenin said, 
form and is gradually growing into communism. 

The distinctive features of developed socialism do not elimi- 
nate the distinctions between the two phases of the communist 
formation, either as regards the material and non-material bene- 
fits, which society has at this juncture, or the principles govern- 
ing their distribution. It is, therefore, necessary to evaluate so- 
berly the historical distance still separating developed socialism 
from the highest stage of communism. 


*V. I. Lenin, “Speech at the Extraordinary Seventh Congress of 
the R.C.P.(B), March 6-8, 1918”, Collected Works, Vol. 27, pp. 147-18. 


Of tremendous theoretical and political significance are the 
conclusions that in the process of building developed socialism, 
the party of the working class does, at the same time, become 
the vanguard of the entire people and that the state of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat becomes a state of the whole 
people; the concept of the Soviet people as a new historical 
community of people, and, finally, the concrete programme of 
the Soviet society’s development for the 1980s elaborated by the 
26th CPSU Congress on the basis of the developed socialism 
concept. 

The concept of mature socialism is permanently being devel- 
oped and specified through an analysis of the practical building 
of socialism and communism and of the experience of the mas- 
ses, and is enriched with the collective thought of Marxist schol- 
ars in different countries. The authors of this book have at- 
tempted to cover the subject in such a way as not only to give 
the necessary sum total of scientific knowledge, but also to stimu- 
late in readers an interest in an independent study of the topical 
problems of the theory and practices of scientific socialism on 
whose resolution the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 


works. 


Chapter One 
THE THEORY OF COMMUNIST FORMATION 


The 1970s were marked by the considerable enrichment of 
the theoretical arsenal of scientific communism in the papers 
of the congresses of the CPSU and the fraternal parties of the 
countries of the socialist community, the highest forums of the 
Communists of a number of capitalist countries, the Berlin Con- 
ference of European Communist and Workers’ Parties (1976) 
and other documents of the international communist movement. 
In the course of a broad collective discussion of topical socio- 
political and ideological problems the questions of the essence of 
socialism and the forms it takes under various specific historical 
conditions, the historical place of socialism, the criteria of its 
maturity and stages of development were naturally tackled. 

The profound theoretical elaboration of questions regarding 
society’s development in the first phase of communism 
appears as an important condition for the success of communist 
construction. In this connection, the need arises not only of 
posing and resolving new problems, but also of returning to prob- 
lems that are considered traditional, but may have a new ring 
in the light of present-day experience. 

Thus, in the course of the collective elaboration of the con- 
cept of a developed socialist society problems again come to the 
fore that are connected with understanding the essence of so- 
cialism and the correlation between the theoretical prevision by 
Marx, Engels and Lenin of its main features and the practices 
of building socialism in the USSR and other fraternal countries. 
There are deeply rooted reasons for these problems coming to 
the fore. 
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1. Marx, Engels and Lenin on the Two Phases 
of Communism and the Essence of Socialism 


From year to year, in addition to the politically conscious 
proletariat, tens and hundreds of millions of people of non-pro- 
letarian background, status and awareness, representatives of the 
sections of the population steeped in prejudice and more often 
than not having a distorted or a utopian idea of the objectives 
of the class struggle are being drawn into the worldwide revolu- 
tionary stream on an increasingly wider scale. In this connection, 
the realisation of everything that objectively determines the tran- 
sition to socialism is especially topical for all contingents of the 
revolutionary anti-imperialist movement. 

A_ knowledge of the laws of social development, including 
the objective law governing the all-round socialisation of labour 
and production which was discovered by Karl Marx, facilitates 
a truly scientific understanding of the historical perspective and 
enables one to rebuff the intrigues of the enemies of socialism. 
It is precisely this law that forcefully manifests itself in the con- 
ditions of a capitalist society and, by making the irreconcilable 
contradiction between the growing social nature of production 
and the private form of appropriation more pronounced, brings 
the system of private ownership to the verge of destruction. 

Under capitalism this law is manifest in the centralisation of 
capital, the development of co-operative forms of labour on an 
increasingly wider and larger scale; the spread of purposeful 
application of science; the planned exploitation of land; making 
the tools of labour such that they only allow of collective use; a 
saving in all the means of production due to their use within 
the system of combined social labour; the drawing of all peoples 
into the world market system and at the same time the interna- 
tional character assumed by the capitalist regime.’ Insofar as all 
of these processes develop, the mass of the proletarians, exploited 
hired workers, grows numerically and intellectually. Large-scale 
production objectively trains them in the habits of indepen- 
dent economic management without the capitalists, and the 
conditions of the class struggle shape them into a_ politically 


* See: K. Marx, Capital, Vol. I, Progress Publishers, Moscow, 1974, 
p. 715, 
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active anti-capitalist force. Marx wrote, “Centralisation of the 
means of production and socialisation of labour at last reach a 
point where they become incompatible with their capitalist 
integument. Thus integument is burst asunder. The knell of 
capitalist private property sounds. The expropriators are ex- 
propriated.””* 

The development of large-scale production, on the one hand, 
ever more graphically demonstrates the social uselessness of the 
bourgeoisie (and the exploiter classes in general)—it is being 
replaced in the production machinery by a sector of hired 
managers. On the other hand, it is conducive both to the 
numerical growth and advancement of the skills of the working 
class, inclusion in it of ever new groups of workers of both 
physical and mental labour, representatives of new professions, 
which are emerging under the impact of scientific and technical 
progress. Objectively, a situation is created, whereby it is pre- 
cisely the working class in the capitalist system, which econom- 
ically and politically expresses the real interests of the vast 
majority of the working people. Hence, it is not only capable 
but is called upon to take over the organisation of production 
along new, collectivist lines and, at the same time, accomplish 
the revolutionary reconstruction of the whole of social life. 

The intellectual and moral motive force, the crucial factor 
in this reconstruction—the proletariat—carries it out in a fierce 
class struggle against capital, winning over to its side millions 
of exploited people from all the other classes of the society, the 
broad democratic sections. 

Of tremendous methodological and practical and_ political 
significance is Lenin’s proposition that “Marx deduces the 
inevitability of the transformation of capitalist society into so- 
cialist society wholly and exclusively from the economic law of 
the development of contemporary society. The socialisation of 
labour, which is advancing ever more rapidly in thousands of 
forms and has manifested itself very strikingly ...in the growth 
of large-scale production, capitalist cartels, syndicates and trusts, 
as well as in the gigantic increase in the dimensions and power 
of finance capital, provides the principal material foundation 
for the inevitable advent of socialism’.? In logical agreement 


* See: Karl Marx, Capital, Vol I, p. 715. 
* Vv. I. Lenin, “Karl Marx”, Collected Works, Vol. 21, p. 71. 


with that is the aim (and essence) of socialism, which was 
worded by Lenin following Marx and Engels: the takeover of 
the land, the factories, and in general of all the means of pro- 
duction by society and the replacement of capitalist production 
with planned production in the interests of all the members of 
society.1 Hence, the common programme objective, the common 
trend in the actions of Communists in all countries, which are 
taken in specific forms, according to methods and at rates that 
are best suited to the historical conditions obtaining in one coun- 
try or another. 

The socialisation of labour and production, including making 
the means of production public property, which is progressing 
and taking on its supreme forms, being internationalist in its 
essence, plays in the destiny of socialism the part of a “con- 
stituent” regularity, so to speak, while the working class acts as 
its living mass subject and enactor. According to the teachings 
of Marx, Engels and Lenin, the national socialisation of the 
means of production is socially optimal. It is not fortuitous that 
Lenin described the national enterprises, unlike the co-operative 
ones, as “enterprises of a consistently socialist type (the means 
of production, the land on which the enterprises are situated, 
and the enterprises as a whole belonging to the state). ..”.? 

Marx and Engels did not confine themselves to determining 
the objectives and essence of socialism, but also scientifically 
outlined the main ways of attaining it. A tremendous role in 
this respect was played by Marx’s work Critique of the Gotha 
Programme. Its significance for the theory and practices of 
Marxism is seen at least from the fact that it poses the question 
of the peasantry and the other non-proletarian sections of the 
working people, which served as a point of departure for the 
Leninist teaching on the proletariat’s political allies in the revo- 
lution. Marx categorically rejected the erroneous, sectarian 
view that all the other classes just comprise a single reactionary 
mass vis-a-vis the working class. He substantiated the scientific 
proposition that the middle sections become revolutionary as 
they draw closer in their position to the proletariat and go over 
into its ranks. 


* See: V. I. Lenin, “A Retrograde Trend in Russian  Social- 
Democracy”, Collected Works, Vol. 4, p. 275. 
* Vv. I. Lenin, “On Co-operation”, Collected Works, Vol. 33, p. 473. 
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Thus, the anti-feudal, anti-capitalist potential of the working 
peasantry is not discounted. This is particularly important for 
the fate of the liberation movement in countries, where the 
proletariat does not make up the majority of the population. 
Later, this approach enabled Lenin to substantiate the need for 
the alliance of the working class and peasantry and outline the 
forms it should take at the bourgeois-democratic and_ socialist 
stages of the revolutionary process during the period of transi- 
tion from capitalism to socialism. 

The same far-sightedness was shown by Marx in his criticism 
of Ferdinand Lassalle’s narrow national viewpoint of the working- 
class movement. Albeit to be able to fight, “the working class 
must organise itself at home as a class” and “its own country 
is the immediate arena of its struggle,’ the class struggle of the 
proletariat is national not in content, but only in form. 

This Marxian provision is particularly topical in this day 
when the contradiction between labour and capital has assumed 
a world-wide nature, and the success of the working-class 
movement is ensured by the alliance both with the non-prole- 
tarian sections of the working people in a country, and with the 
revolutionary forces outside it, first and foremost with the other 
national contingents of the proletariat, with the international 
working class, i-e., the class cohesion of the working people, their 
internationalist solidarity. 

Also of worldwide historic significance is the definition given 
by Marx in the Critique of the Gotha Programme of the politi- 
cal organisation of the society in the period, when the working 
class would come to power. He wrote: “Between capitalist and 
communist society lies the period of the revolutionary transfor- 
mation of the one into the other. Corresponding to this is also 
a political transition period in which the state can be nothing 
but the revolutionary dictatorship of the proletariat.’”? 

As the practice of socialist construction has shown, the dicta- 
torship of the working class ensures the fundamental replace- 
ment of the exploiter state machinery with a new machinery 
of state administration, which is placed entirely at the service 


* K. Marx, “Critique of the Gotha Programme”, K. Marx and 
F. Engels, Selected Works in three volumes, Vol. 3, p. 21. 
* Ibid., p. 26, 
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of the interests of the working people. As various sections of 
society are gradually taking firm socialist positions and society’s 
socio-political and ideological unity is being shaped, it is pre- 
cisely the dictatorship of the working class that creates the 
prerequisites for the transformation of proletarian statehood and 
democracy into those of the whole people. 

Marx not only discovered the need for a transitional period 
from the old to the new society and determined the class nature 
of the state corresponding to that period, but he also made a 
social forecast for a longer period. 

The Critique of the Gotha Programme (as also Anti-Diihring 
by Engels) does, as a matter of fact, contain a clear and con- 
cise essay of the fundamentals of the future social system, an 
essay, which for more than a century now has served as a reliable 
strategic guideline in the struggle by the Communists in all 
countries for a new life. 

How was such brilliant prevision possible? Did Marx, who 
was a true man of science and an opponent of wishful thinking, 
rely on any irrefutable actual information in his pronouncements 
“on the future development of future communism”? No, some 
Marxologists answer, Marx’s pronouncements on the communist 
structure are rather utopian and, at best, they are a “prognosti- 
cation of the future”, while reality is in no way reflected in 
them. 

Lenin gives a different answer to this question in his work 
The State and Revolution: Marx had “firmly established” data 
making it possible to judge the essence of the communist system 
that would replace bourgeois society. That judgement was based 
on the premise that the new system “has its origin in capital- 
ism, ... it develops historically from capitalism, ... it is the result 
of the action of a social force to which capitalism gave birth’’.* 
Lenin wrote: “There is no trace of an attempt on Marx’s part 
to make up a utopia, to indulge in idle guess-work about what 
cannot be known. Marx treated the question of communism in 
the same way as a naturalist would treat the question of the 
development of, say, a new biological variety, once he knew that 


* Vv. I. Lenin, “The State and Revolution”, Collected Works, Vol. 
25, p. 463. 
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it had originated in such and such a way and was changing in 
such and such a definite direction.”? 

This pronouncement by Lenin is a methodological clue to a 
scientific understanding of socialism, unlike its diverse petty- 
bourgeois interpretations. It is also a clue to the ideas of Marx, 
Engels and Lenin with regard to the substance of the first phase 
of communism (which are essentially the same for them all). 
At last, it is only by comprehending this pronouncement by 
Lenin that one can understand and appraise at its true worth 
everything new that Lenin himself introduced into the teaching 
of communism, above all into the theory of building socialism, 
after the October Revolution, when the practical question of 
how it is done arose in all its magnitude. 

Marx deduces the fundamental, essential features of the new 
society from objective trends in the development of large-scale 
capitalist industrial production. For him, just as it was for Lenin, 
the socialist system, which emerges as a result of the overthrow 
of capitalism and the private ownership of the means of pro- 
duction, is the realisation of the class interests of the industrial 
workers leading the whole mass of the working people. Was it 
possible to develop a theoretical idea of communism in specific 
terms proceeding from such premises? It certainly was not, but 
Marx did not even claim that. Was it possible, proceeding from 
such premises, to give a clear scientific idea of the substance of 
the new system, to draw a distinction (in general terms, of course) 
between the lowest and highest phases of communist society? 
Yes, it was. Marx did so, and Lenin considered that it was 
possible to explain the essence of socialism proceeding solely 
from the fundamental considerations, by which Marx was 
guided. Naturally, it was a question of solving the problem in 
a most generalised, condensed form. As it presents itself in its 
entirety only in the course of building a mature socialist society 
in practice, and as an increasingly greater awareness is gained 
of its potentialities and historical advantages. 

A profound understanding of the historical tendency of capital- 
ist accumulation and the need for a socialist revolution enabled 
Marx and Engels to predict scientifically the most essential 
features of socialism decades in advance, even before the ap- 


* V. I. Lenin, “The State and Revolution”, Vol. 25, p. 463. 
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propriate practical experience had been accumulated. The only 
“limitation” of that prediction, which, at the same time, appears 
to be a sign of its universal nature, of its general applicability, 
is that it presupposes the fullest manifestation of the law of 
socialisation of production, hence the deduction of all of its 
possible consequences. The theoretical picture of socialism which 
was given in the works by the founders of Marxism is not for- 
mally correlated with specific historical and national-geographic 
conditions of any one country (although Marx based himself in 
the first place on an analysis of capitalism in Britain). This 
analysis, however, does not make any allowances for distinctions 
in the levels of socio-economic and cultural development in dif- 
ferent states. But this does not detract from its general signifi- 
cance, but on the contrary enhances it. 

What are, according to Marx, the most characteristic features 
of socialism? They are as follows: 

the conversion of the instruments of labour into the public 
property; 

the immediate merging of individual labour with the aggre- 
gate social labour and direct recognition of the former by society 
without the agency of a market; 

the collective appropriation of the total social product; 

the preservation as public property and the exclusion from 
individual distribution of parts of the product needed to make 
up for the consumed means of production, to expand produc- 
tion and as reserve or insurance funds; 

the appropriation from the part of the product, earmarked 
for consumer needs, of administration costs and public funds 
designed for the joint satisfaction of requirements (education, 
health services, municipal and everyday public services, etc.), for 
the maintenance of invalids and so on; 

the distribution according to the amount of labour contributed, 
depending on its quality and quantity: “the individual producer 
receives back from society—after the deductions have been made 
—exactly what he gives to it’; 

preservation in individual distribution of the same principle 
that prevails “in the exchange of commodity equivalents: a given 


* K. Marx, “Critique of the Gotha Programme”, K. Marx and 
F. Engels, Selected Works in three volumes, Vol. 3, p. 17. 
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amount of labour in one form is exchanged for an equal amount 
of labour in another form’’;? 

preservation of some inequality in the material standards 
because of unequal abilities of individuals, their skills, individual 
productivity of labour, etc. Marx wrote: “This equal right is 
an unequal right for unequal labour. It recognises no class 
differences, because everyone is only a worker like everyone else; 
but it tacitly recognises unequal individual endowment and thus 
productive capacity as natural privileges.... But these defects 
are inevitable in the first phase of communist society as it is 
when it has just emerged after prolonged birth pangs from 
capitalist society. Right can never be higher than the economic 
structure of society and its cultural development conditioned 
thereby.””? 

Under socialism the “unequal right for unequal labour” has 
a positive role to play, since society has as yet relatively limited 
productive forces and consumer resources and must actively 
inculcate a new attitude to labour and public property, by using 
various, both moral and material, incentives. 

In examining the conditions to end inequality from a ma- 
terial point of view, Marx substantiates the need for the first 
and second phases of communist formation and gives a detailed 
description of communism. “In a higher phase of communist 
society, after the enslaving subordination of the individual to 
the division of labour, and therewith also the antithesis between 
mental and physical labour, has vanished; after labour has 
become not only a means of life but Jife’s prime want; after the 
productive forces have also increased with the all-round devel- 
opment of the individual, and all the springs of co-operative 
wealth flow more abundantly—only then can the narrow horizon 
of bourgeois right be crossed in its entirety and society inscribe 
on its banners: From each according to his ability, to each 
according to his needs!”* 

These words of the great teacher of the proletariat were used 
as a basis for the definition of communism in the Programme 
of the CPSU. 


1K. Marx, “Critique of the Gotha Programme”, p. 18. 
2 Ibid., pp. 18-19. 
* Ibid., p. 19. 
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Summing up the significance of the above-cited propositions 
by Marx, Lenin pointed out that they had not only given a 
general outline of the new society’s essence, but had also clearly 
formulated the scientific distinction between socialism and com- 
munism: “What is usually called socialism was termed by Marx 
the ‘first’, or lower, phase of communist society. Insofar as the 
means of production become common property, the word ‘com- 
munism’ is also applicable here, providing we do not forget that 
this is not complete communism. The great significance of 
Marx’s explanations is that here, too, he consistently applies 
materialist dialectics, the theory of development, and regards 
communism as something which develops out of capitalism. 
Instead of scholastically invented, ‘concocted’ definitions and 
fruitless disputes over words (What is socialism? What is com- 
munism?), Marx gives an analysis of what might be called the 
stages of the economic maturity of communism.”? 

The teaching of Marx, Engels, and Lenin on the two phases 
of a single communist formation has become a powerful in- 
strument of cognizance and revolutionary transformation of the 
world. The whole social reality of the 20th century, all the 
present-day revolutionary practices graphically demonstrate its 
worldwide historical rightness. 

History knows of quite a few attempts at “refuting” Marx, 
and they are still continuing even today. One such attempt is 
that of trying to prove in some way or another that the Marxian 
prevision of the future “does not come true”, as its initial pre- 
mise—large-scale machine industry—is now going through a 
different phase in its development than in the latter half of the 
19th century. One should not forget, however, that the evolu- 
tion of industry from factory production in Marx’s lifetime to 
flow-line conveyer and then partially also to the automated stage, 
as well as the scientific and technological revolution, which is 
going ahead at present, were predicted in one way or another 
in the works by the founders of scientific communism. Only a 
lack of competence or bias allows one to see in these processes 
a certain “counterbalance” to the economic law of socialisation 
of labour and production, which, as we already know, Marx, 


* 'V. I. Lenin, “The State and Revolution”, Collected Works, Vol. 
25, pp. 475-76. 
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Engels and Lenin considered to be the main material basis tor 
the inevitable advancement of socialism. There are no arguments 
to prove that any of the subsequent stages in the development 
of machine production ease or “cancel” the effect of that law, 
rather than enhance it. So, the attempt at calling in question 
Marx’s forecast through a reference to the changes that have 
taken place after his death are reminiscent of the case, when, 
as Lenin said, the economic and political essence of matter is 
drowned in a host of details, when new historical material over- 
shadows the general regularity. 

Attacks on the Marxian prevision of the essential features of 
a new society, the attempts to counterpose that prevision to 
socialist realities are sometimes argumented by the allegation 
that the founders of socialism only recognised socialism with a 
single, (state) form of public ownership common to the whole 
people and did not take into account the possibility of its emer- 
gence in another form, namely that of co-operative-group owner- 
ship. But this is a distortion of the truth. 

In the afore-cited Critique of the Gotha Programme Marx 
expressed his positive attitude to the workers co-operative asso- 
ciations, which existed in his lifetime, as they were evidence of 
the struggle by the working people for a radical change in the 
bourgeois conditions of production. A similar view was also held 
by Engels, who wrote to August Bebel in 1886: “Marx and I 
never doubted that, in making the transition to a completely 
communist economy we shall have to use co-operative produc- 
tion on a large scale as an intermediate link. But things must 
be arranged in such a way that society—consequently, for the 
time being the state—should retain the property of the means 
of production, and thus, the special interests of the co-operative 
association should not prevail over those of society as a whole.”? 

Apparently, the co-operative-group form of production is 
regarded as an attribute not only of the period of transition from 
capitalism to socialism, but also of socialism itself, since, accord- 
ing to Engels, it serves as an intermediate link in attaining a 
full-scale communist economy, that is the economy of the second 
phase of communism. 

Equally inconsistent is the viewpoint that in the period before 


* Marx, Engels, Werke, Bd. 36, S. 426. 
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the October Revolution and even in the early years after it, 
Lenin “underestimated” socialist co-operation, and only later 
(in his article “On Co-operation” in 1923) did he create a dif- 
ferent “model” of socialism, which, along with enterprises be- 
longing to the state, to the whole people, provides for those of 
group ownership. But, in actual fact, Lenin thought of the future 
of small producers basically in the same theoretical terms as 
Marx and Engels did. Here the difference lies not in the “re- 
placement” of one theoretical “model”, which the Communists 
used in leading the masses towards revolution, by another 
“model”, which they allegedly began to use as a guideline in 
their practical endeavour, but in the specific nature of the con- 
crete historical situation, in the specific form of one task or 
another, with which the founders of Marxism and their great 
follower were confronted. Obviously, general visualisation of the 
ways of solving these tasks was possible and sufficient for Marx 
and Engels; but in Lenin’s activities that decision became a 
practical, political, a concrete economic reality, a component 
part of actual, everyday business activity. 

The aforesaid erroneous arguments are also refuted by the 
fact that Lenin put forward the initial ideas of his co-operative 


plan long before 1923. In the original version of his article “The 
Immediate Tasks of the Soviet Government” (1918) he substan- 
tiated a radical change in the attitude of the Bolsheviks to co- 
operatives since the times when the proletariat won state power: 
“Here quantity passes into quality. The co-operative, as a small 
island in capitalist society, is a little shop. The co-operative, if 
it embraces the whole of society, in which the land is socialised 


and the factories nationalised, is socialism.”? 


Since attempts are renewed from time to time at contrasting 
the socialist national socialisation of the means of production 
with its co-operative versions and even proving that the latter 
allegedly have advantages, it is necessary to recall the opinion 
of the classics of scientific communism, who thought of the 
large-scale machine industry under socialism solely as being 
socialised on the scale of the whole of society. Lenin explicitly 


*'V. I. Lenin, “Original Version of the Article ‘The Immediate 


Tasks of the Soviet Government”, Collected Works, Vol. 27, pp. 215- 
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said im this connection: “The aim of socialism is to turn all the 
means of production into the property of the whole people, and 
that does not at all mean that the ships become the property of 
the ship workers or the banks the property of the bank clerks. 
If people take such paltry things seriously, then we must do 
away with nationalisation.... The task, the aim of socialism, 
as we see it, is to convert the land and the industrial enterprises 
into the property of the Soviet Republic.”* 

As far as socialist co-operation is concerned, it is the easiest 
and most accessible way of setting up a new socio-economic 
system for the petty proprietor, a working man, from the point 
of view of combining his private interests with those of the 
society. At the same time, it serves as a form, in which whole 
branches of production “mature” and get ready to attain the 
highest level of socialisation in technological, organisational and 
cultural terms. 


An attempt is made at counterposing existing socialism to 
Marx’s forecast, by quoting his known pronouncement that in 
the new society the law recognises no class distinctions, because 
everyone is simply a worker like anyone else. It is alleged in this 


connection that what Marx said is incompatible with the exis- 
tence under socialism of two classes—the working class and the 
peasants united in co-operatives, on the one hand, and the 
social stratum of the intelligentsia, on the other. The point at 
issue in this case is, however, by no means the divergence be- 
tween Marx’s stand and reality, but the fact that the new system, 
like any other, can be thoroughly analysed only when it is more 
or less developed. In his Critique of the Gotha Programme 
Marx describes what is in principle possible under socialism, 
while abstracting himself from the question of the stages of the 
new society’s maturity. 

Speaking at the Seventh Party Congress about a revision of 
the Party Programme, Lenin deemed it expedient to warn con- 
gress members specially of the danger of “losing one’s way” in 
the occasional zigzags and sharp turns in history at the start of 
socialist construction. It is necessary, he said, “in order not to 
lose our way in these zigzags, these sharp turns in history, in 


* V. I. Lenin, “Speeches of the Meetings of the C.P.C., March 4, 
1918”, Collected Works, Vol. 42, p. 63. 
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order to retain the general perspective, to be able to see the 
scarlet thread that joins up the entire development of capitalism 
and the entire road to socialism, the road we naturally imagine 
as straight, and which we must imagine as straight in order to 
see the beginning, the continuation and the end—in real life 
it will never be straight, it will be incredibly involved.”? 

The theoretical outline of socialism given by Marx is of 
inestimable importance in resolving the tasks involved in such 
“straight,” long-term orientation of the Party, the working class, 
and the entire mass of the working people. 

As Lenin pointed out after the October Revolution, “socialism 
is the society that grows directly out of capitalism, it is the first 
form of a new society. Communism is a higher form of society, 
and can only develop when socialism has become firmly estab- 
lished. Socialism implies work without the aid of the capitalists, 
socialised labour with strict accounting, control and supervision 
by the organised vanguard, the advanced section of the working 
people; the measure of labour and remuneration for it must be 
fixed.”? 

Socialism appears in theory and practice as a system of social 
relations, that is purposefully optimised in accordance with the 
cognised regularities governing the development of society, pro- 
ceeding from the resources at the disposal of the given society 
and in accordance with the aim of satisfying the growing ma- 
terial and spiritual needs of the working people. 

Comparing “the state of society in which we live” in the 
epoch of the dictatorship of the proletariat with “the metal that 
is being smelted to prepare a more stable alloy”,® Lenin deter- 
mined the following most important features of socialism at the 
stage of its development immediately preceding the communist 
one: providing a modern technical base for all branches of the 
economy and turning agricultural labour into a variety of in- 
dustrial labour; flexibly adapting the work of all institutions 


* Vv. I. Lenin, “Speech at the Extraordinary Seventh Congress of 
the R.C.P.(B.), March 6-8, 1918”, Collected Works, Vol. 27, p. 130. 

> 'V. I. Lenin, “Report on Subbotniks Delivered to a Moscow City 
Conference of the R.C.P.(B.), December 20, 1919”, Collected Works, 
Vol. 30, p. 284. 

* VI. Lenin, “Original Version of the Article ‘The Immediate 
Tasks of the Soviet Government’, Collected Works, Vol. 27, p. 218. 
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“fn the way that large-scale machine industry should work”?; 
ensuring a higher, as compared with capitalism, level of meeting 
both the spiritual, cultural and social and reasonably understood 
material requirements of the mass of the people and every in- 
dividual. 

Lenin foresaw that advancement to such a stage of socialism 
would take long years; he believed ‘that “even the more devel- 
oped generation of the immediate future will hardly achieve 
the complete transition to socialism”.? That complete transition 
became the content of everyday activity by the next generation 
of the working people, who were educated by the CPSU and 
fostered by the Soviet power. 


2. On the Main Criteria 
of the New System’s Socio-Economic Maturity 


Among the multitude of socialist doctrines and views (or 
those put forward as socialist) the teaching of Marx, Engels, 
and Lenin stands out conspicuously because it is scientific so- 
cialism. Socialism has been turned from a utopia into science 
only due to the fact that prevision of the future was fused with 
a materialistic understanding of history which, along with the 
creation of the theory of surplus value, was described by Engels 
as Marx’s greatest contribution to the development of social 
thought. 

The judgements of Marx, Engels and Lenin with regard to 
any, including socialist, society is above all based on taking 
account of and analysing the real dialectics of the productive 
forces and production relations. The consistent application of 
this fundamental principle of historical materialism is, to a large 
extent, responsible for the convincing force of their scientific 
thinking, which enabled them to successfully uphold the integral 
and only proletarian science of socialism in the fight against 
various petty-bourgeois versions of faked socialism. 

Thus, the decisive (in the final analysis) factor for the 


*v. I. Lenin, “Original Version of the Article “The Immediate 
Tasks of the Soviet Government”, Collected Works, Vol. 27, p. 212. 

2 V. I. Lenin, “Speech at the Session of the All-Russia C.E.C., April 
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Marxists in their study of history is precisely the one that ap- 
pears as such in real history, too. This factor is labour, the 
production of material and non-material values, the function- 
ing of society’s productive force. The value of this method of 
analysis lies in the fact that the point of departure thus found 
makes it possible to trace the sequence of social phenomena, to 
pinpoint all the factors that serve to give a comprehensive analy- 
sis of one social system or another and determine the degree 
of its maturity. 

It should be recalled that, according to the Kautskian “theory 
of the productive forces”, an inadequate level of development 
thereof “prohibits” the proletariat of those countries, where such 
a level (which, for that matter, was never determined by any- 
body) has not so far been reached, from taking power into their 
own hands. This, the right-wing opportunist thesis concerning 
conditions, claimed to be the only ones under which a socialist 
revolution can be started, was practically refuted by the Great 
October Revolution. But that did not and could not imply re- 
nunciation of the Marxist proposition that both the evolution 
of society and, in the final analysis, revolution are predetermined 
by the development of the productive forces. This is particularly 
graphically manifest where socialism is being built and a new 
way of life is maturing. Lenin stressed that, from the viewpoint 
of the state of the productive forces which is the main criterion 
of the whole social development, large-scale industry forms the 
foundation of the socialist economic organisation, which unites 
the advanced, industrial workers, a class that wields state power.' 

When referring to pre-revolutionary Russia, Lenin wrote that 
“we would not have succeeded without a certain level of capital- 
ism”,? for post-revolutionary Russia he set the task of creating 
a production potential corresponding to the latest achievements 
of modern science, that is capable of subsequently ensuring a 
higher labour productivity as compared with capitalism. 

The hypothesis of historical development set forth by Marx 
in Capital “for the first time made a scientific sociology possi- 
ble”, because “only the reduction of social relations to produc- 


* See V. I. Lenin, “Speech at the Tenth Congress of the R.C.P.(B.), 
March 8-16, 1921”, Collected Works, Vol. 32, p. 235. 
* Lenin Miscellany XI, p. 397 (in Russian). 


tion relations and of the latter to the level of the productive forces, 
provided a firm basis for the conception that the develop- 
ment of formations of society is a process of natural history”.* 
Marx explained the structure and development of the capitalist 
formation “exclusively through production relations” and, at the 
same time, traced the superstructural phenomena corresponding 
to them. The brilliant results of Marx’s analysis made historical 
materialism not just a hypothesis, but a scientifically founded 
thesis.” 

The application of the Marxist-Leninist idea on the reduction 
of social relations to those of production and of the latter to 
the level of the productive forces provides a methodological key 
to determining the stages in the development of any society as 
a social organism. This idea has already been sufficiently well 
“tested” as regards bourgeois society, where it found its expres- 
sion in the teaching of primitive accumulation, of manufacturing 
and the machine, the pre-monopoly and monopoly stages of 
capitalist production, and of state-monopoly capitalism. Of no 
less significance is its use in an analysis of socialism. 

The predecessor of the socialist system on a world-wide his- 
torical scale is capitalism. Behind this known Marxist idea are 
objective tendencies in the development of the productive forces 
and the capitalist mode of production as a whole. This can 
already be seen from the fact that capitalism does, for the first 
time ever, ensure the large-scale re-structuring of socialised la- 
bour on a machine basis—on the basis of tools admitting only 
of collective use. As a result, clearly manifest becomes the con- 
tradiction, on the one hand, between the collectively used inst- 
ruments of labour and its collective organisation, and, on the 
other hand, the individual (private capitalist) appropriation of 
the means, objects and results of labour, which, on the contrary, 
disunites people. 

Marx and Engels wrote: “Our investigation hitherto started 
from the instruments of production, and it has already shown 
that private property was a necessity for certain industrial stages. 
In industrie extractive private property still coincides with la- 


1 V. I. Lenin, “What the ‘Friends of the People’ Are and How They 
Fight the Social-Democrats”, Collected Works, Vol. 1, pp. 140-41. 
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bour; in small-scale industry and all agriculture up till now prop- 
erty is the necessary consequence of the existing instruments of 
production; the contradiction between the instrument of pro- 
duction and private property is only the product of large-scale 
industry, which, moreover, must be highly developed to produce 
this contradiction. Thus, only with large-scale industry does the 
abolition of private property become possible.”* In other words, 
since the technological use of the instruments of labour assumes 
a collective character, it becomes natural for all the means of 
production to be turned into public property. This regularity is 
as inexorable as the progress of technology and scientific knowl- 
edge, which inevitably prepare a material basis for the victory 
of socialism on a world-wide scale. Socialism thus becomes not 
only a political and socio-economic, but also a technological re- 
quirement of the present age. 

A stumbling-block both for dogmatists and revisionist inter- 
preters of the law regarding the necessary conformity of pro- 
duction relations to the character and level of the productive 
forces has been the fact that historically in any of the countries, 
where socialism has won so far, the collective nature of labour 
linked with large-scale machine production far from being totally 
dominant, did not even prevail in most of them. This means that, 
when the socialist system began to develop, it only had adequate 
technology in part of the economy, while the rest, as a rule, the 
greater part thereof, had a technology, which corresponded 
rather to private ownership relations. 

Are these indisputable facts in conflict with the fundamental 
law of historical materialism, which was discovered by Marx? 
They are certainly not. The effect of that law should be viewed 
with due regard for the new role of international relations in 
the shaping and functioning of capitalist and communist socio- 
economic formations, the role that was comprehensively eluci- 
dated by Lenin. The specific feature of these formations is, in 
particular, the fact that their basic regularities belong both to 
internal and international relations since mankind has gone over 
from the local organisation of its social life to its organisation 
on a world-wide scale, in the form of world systems. This ques- 


* K. Marx and F. Engels, “The German Ideology”, Collected Works, 
Vol. 5, Progress Publishers, Moscow, 1976, pp. 63-64. 
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tion will be examined in more detail in the tenth chapter of 
this book. It should be also stressed in this connection that the 
attempts to find a contradiction between the practices of existing 
socialism, which has been firmly established, at the moment 
chiefly in the less industrialised countries, and the theory of 
historical materialism, are predetermined precisely by a lack of 
understanding or a reluctance to understand this aspect of 
Leninist methodology. 

The point is that the present epoch is witnessing the objec- 
tive process of the growing social significance of international 
relations in the life of every nation, which was predicted by 
Marx and Engels. Back in The German Ideology they wrote 
that “...All collisions in history have their origin, according to 
our view, in the contradiction between the productive forces 
and the form of intercourse. Incidentally, to lead to collisions 
in a country, this contradiction need not necessarily have reached 
its extreme limit in that particular country. The competition 
with industrially more advanced countries, brought about by the 
expansion of international intercourse, is sufficient to produce a 
similar contradiction in countries with a less advanced indus- 
tryssee 

Lenin insisted on taking particular heed of this fact. Of ut- 
most methodological significance is Lenin’s conclusion that in 
the epoch of imperialism, when the effect of the law of the 
uneven economic and political development of the capitalist 
countries is becoming more marked, the proposition that a cer- 
tain level must be achieved in the development of the produc- 
tive forces to make possible the revolutionary transition to the 
building of socialism cannot be entirely limited to the national 
framework. The main point is that such a level has to be reached 
on a world scale. “Since large-scale industry exists on a world 
scale,” Lenin stressed, “there can be no doubt that a direct 
transition to socialism is possible... .”’? He also upheld that idea 
in the struggle against the dogmatic views of the Russian op- 
portunists and the leaders of the Second International. 

Noting that, if the transition to socialism is to take place, it 


1K. Marx and F. Engels, ‘The German Ideology”, pp. 74-75. 
7 V. I. Lenin, “Speech at the Ninth All-Russia Congress of Soviets, 
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is certainly necessary for the basic economic, social, cultural and 
political prerequisites to be sufficiently ripe within the frame- 
work of capitalism, Lenin wrote, “Russia is in a position when 
quite a number of these initial preconditions for such a tran- 
sition actually exist. On the other hand, quite a number of 
these preconditions are absent in our country, but can be bor- 
rowed by it fairly easily from the experience of the neighbour- 
ing, far more advanced countries, whom history and interna- 
tional intercourse have long since placed in close contact with 
Russia,””* 

Life has borne out the truth of Lenin’s idea that revolution- 
ary processes originate and develop in one country or another 
not only due to internal social factors, which, naturally, retain 
their primary, decisive significance, but also increasingly due to 
the impact of world-wide development. 

The special role of international relations in establishing and 
developing the communist formation, both within the frame- 
work of individual countries and on the scale of the world 
socialist system, is borne out above all by the successful advance- 
ment along the socialist path of a number of countries (Mon- 
golia, for example), which, had they been alone, would have 
been doomed to traverse the path that is already a past stage 
in social progress for the world as a whole. 

It goes without saying that in showing the role of such a 
criterion as the level of the productive forces for ensuring vic- 
tory for and improving the new system, one should neither 
exaggerate nor overstate its significance, or neglect other factors. 
The socialist maturity of one country or another, as has been 
proved by historical-materialist teaching and social practices, 
depends to a decisive extent on the degree of the socialisation 
of production. The above-said by no means denies, but only 
emphasises the significance of the productive forces revealed by 
Marxism. 

The point is that the diverse and rich internationalist expe- 
rience of building a new society has shown the erroneous nature 
of the attempts at reducing all the problems of socialisation 
solely to nationalisation or co-operation of any means of pro- 


*V. I. Lenin, “Original Version of the Article ‘The Immediate 
Tasks of the Soviet Government’ ”, Collected Works, Vol. 42, p. 71. 
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duction. The objective is not only to turn the means of produc- 
tion into collective property and thus be able to use them most 
effectively under new organisational-economic and _political- 
legal conditions, but also to ensure that what has been socialised 
should conform to the demands made on the material and 
technical base of socialism. 

Lenin drew a distinction between nationalisation, confiscation 
by people’s power of big bourgeois-landlord property, and so- 
cialisation in practice. Writing on the peculiarities of the situa- 
tion in Soviet Russia in the spring of 1918, he pointed out, 
“Today, only a blind man could fail to see that we have nation- 
alised, confiscated, beaten down and put down more than we 
have had time to count. The difference between socialisation 
and simple confiscation is that confiscation can be carried out 
by ‘determination’ alone, without the ability to calculate and 
distribute properly, whereas socialisation cannot be brought 
about without this ability.” 

To socialise production in practice, to ensure an organic tran- 
sition to the socialist system in the conditions obtaining in Russia, 
apart from making the means and objects of labour public prop- 
erty, it was, according to Lenin, necessary first, to ensure very 
stringent accounting and control of production and distribution 
of output everywhere, and, second, to guarantee a rise—on a 
national scale—in labour productivity. ‘In point of fact,” Lenin 
remarked in his drafts of the article “The Immediate Tasks of 
the Soviet Government”, “this cannot be achieved at a stroke, 
nor by a decree... It will take long, hard work.’ 

Socialisation in practice implies the creation in all branches 
of the economy of a modern, integrated industrial-power and 
scientific and experimental base, with the mass training of highly 
skilled personnel, thus ensuring science-based production man- 
agement and a correspondence between forms of public property 
and their technological and cultural content. The development 
of the new system would be impeded if a different approach is 
adopted: one, for instance, reducing socialist transformations 
solely to the forms of appropriation of the means of production 


* Vv. I. Lenin, “ ‘Left-Wing’ Childishness and the Petty-Bourgeois 
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and disregarding the organisational and technical factors of so- 
cialisation. The high share of socialised property in all branches 
of the economy (which may be viewed as a tremendous achieve- 
ment at the first stages of socialist construction) is not suf- 
ficient to judge of the degree of the country’s socialist maturity. 
A country can be said to have built developed socialism, only 
if it is known to have a high level of socialisation of production 
in practice. This also predetermines its ability to carry out a 
task of historic significance, namely that of organically combin- 
ing the achievements of the scientific and technological revo- 
lution with the advantages of a socialist economy. 

It is only the productive forces developed on the basis of the 
machine industry and socialised labour that form the material 
and technical prerequisites and the scientific and technical po- 
tential for the origination of the economic base of socialist 
society after the revolutionary replacement of private ownership 
by public property. It is only productive forces of this type that 
can be gradually socialised in practice, after the takeover of 
power by the working people headed by the working class, 
without a delay at the stage of nationalisation, a change in the 
legal forms of appropriation of the means and objects of labour, 
etc. 

But how is a socialist revolution to procede in the countries 
where the specific capitalist mode of production has not yet 
taken shape? Is it not imperative to continue developing cap- 
italism for the sake of creating the cultural and technical prere- 
quisites for socialism? Successful socialist construction in the 
USSR and a number of people’s democratic states furnish a 
negative reply to this question. 

Marxism-Leninism believes that this problem can be resolved 
through the nationalisation of industry and the collectivisation 
of small-scale production on the indispensable condition that 
they are brought up to one and the same level, at which the 
very latest technology is employed, on the basis of complete 
electrification and mechanisation of production processes, the 
introduction of the scientific organisation of labour and manage- 
ment, and higher cultural and technical standards of the 
workers. 

The lack of the appropriate productive forces and cultural 
standards and, owing to it, the insufficient maturity and inten- 
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sity of socialist public relations prevent collective ownership 
from fully revealing its advantages over private ownership. Here- 
in apparently lies one of the main contradictions of the devel- 
oping socialist mode of life. Hence, the party guiding socialisa- 
tion in countries, where large-scale capitalist production has not 
yet developed, is called upon to show special concern that this 
socialisation should not be formal. The surest way of achieving 
this lies in creating large-scale industrial and scientific and tech- 
nical potential, which is to form a reliable material basis for 
socialist social relations. 

Leonid Brezhnev pointed out, “The experince of 
the USSR, of other countries of the socialist community testifies 
to the fact that laying the foundations of socialism, that is 
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abolishing the exploiting classes and establishing public owner- 
ship of the means of production in all sectors of the national 
economy, does not yet make it possible to launch the direct tran- 
sition to communism. Before this, certain stages in the develop- 


ment of socialism on its own basis must be traversed.... 

“Tt is self-evident that a mature socialist society must rest 
on highly developed productive forces, on a powerful, advanced 
industry, on a large-scale, highly mechanised agriculture built 
on collectivist principles.”* This pronouncement shows that a 
precise economic analysis is necessary for determining the level 
of social maturity of society as it advances towards the stage of 
developed socialism. 


* Leonid Brezhnev, “A Historic Stage on the Road to Communism”, 
World Marxist Review, December, 1977, Vol. 20, No. 12, pp. 3-4. 
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Chapter Two 


DEVELOPED SOCIALISM—A LAW-GOVERNED 
STAGE IN THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE 
NEW SYSTEM 


More than four decades of the heroic labour effort and strug- 
gle of the Soviet people have passed since the victory of social- 
ism in the USSR in the 1930s. The economy of that period and 
of the present is based on the same type of production relations, 
the same economic laws—those of socialism. At the same time, 
important new aspects have appeared in the present-day econ- 
omy as distinct from the economy of the late thirties. The main 
thing, which makes it possible to draw the conclusion that a 
developed socialist society has been built, is the attainment of a 
high degree of practically socialised labour. 


1. The Main Features 
of a Developed Socialist Society 


The steadily continuing socialisation of labour is a deep-going 
process, underlying the development of communist production 
relations under socialism. The level of the country’s develop- 
ment at the stage of mature socialism is characterised in the first 
place by the vast scope of the economy, the enormous economic 
potential, which is based on a diversified industry and large- 
scale socialist agriculture, advanced science, and skilled work 
force. 

In the period when developed socialism is being built, and 
even more so when this stage is reached, the economy is directly 
oriented to the increasingly fuller satisfaction of the diverse 
material and cultural requirements of the population on the 
basis of the steady growth of the whole economy, of combining 
the achievements of the scientific and technological revolution 
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with the advantages of the socialist organisation of society. Thus, 
in its practical policy the Party concentrates on this supreme 
goal of socialist production. 

More exacting demands are made on planning, production 
management and methods of economic activity, especially con- 
sidering the rapid rate of the scientific and technological revo- 
lution and the Soviet Union’s active part in the integration of 
the world socialist economy. Albeit the means of production 
were socialised in the USSR decades ago, the level of socialisa- 
tion of the economy is rising considerably at the stage of devel- 
oped socialism. The further technological and_ organisational 
socialisation of production is manifest in the changed and im- 
proved forms of its specialisation and co-operation, in the emer- 
gence of new types of “teaming up” of enterprises belonging to 
various forms of socialist ownership. 

Being closely linked with the growth in the scale of socialist 
production, socialisation finds its immediate expression in its 
concentration, whose rate is particularly fast in industry. An 
essential aspect of production socialisation is increasingly greater 
attention given to large-scale comprehensive programmes drafted 
for two or three five-year plan periods (e.g., programmes for the 
development of the fuel and energy complex, metallurgy, the key 
branches of the mechanical-engineering industry) and with due 
regard for the continuing progress of Soviet and world science 
and technology, and the possibilities offered by inter-state eco- 
nomic co-operation. Such programmes envisage a more rational 
distribution of the productive forces throughout the country. 
They also consider the need to develop new areas, especially 
those rich in raw materials and fuel. In other words, the objec- 
tive is the fuller and more rational development of the whole 
of public wealth, and its increasingly far-sighted and_ thrifty 
management on a national scale. 

The socialisation of labour produces still more radical changes 
in the agrarian and co-operative sector of the socialist economy. 
The unprecedented increase over the past three five-year plan 
periods in capital investments for further mechanisation, land 
improvement and chemicalisation of agriculture has shown that 
an indispensable condition for its development is the increasing 
use of the country’s general economic potential, that an upsurge 
in agriculture depends not only on the workers of the country- 
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side, but to a large extent, on the efforts of the workers in in- 
dustry, science and technology as well, that it is an important 
national cause. Specialisation in agricultural production and 
introduction of industrial methods are crucial for the future of 
agriculture, for turning it into a reliable source of food for the 
population and of raw materials for industrial production. 

Socialist ownership relations in agriculture become more 
mature with the development of such forms of production or- 
ganisation as all kinds of associations—inter-collective-farm, inter- 
state-farm, collective-state-farm. Leonid Brezhnev pointed out 
that. “The development of specialisation leads to the emergence 
of higher forms of co-operation, where collective and state farms 
and industrial complexes merge and form large agroindustrial 
complexes. ... This has to do not with current organisational and 
management problems, but with a fundamental problem, that of 
drawing still closer together the state form of ownership and the 
collective-farm and co-operative form.”* 

The current process of concentration in agriculture is charac- 
terised primarily by the joint efforts of collective and state farms 
to develop large-scale high commodity production of an industrial- 
type and to promote the specialisation of all farms. Its other fea- 
tures are the origination and development of new forms of inter- 
branch links and fundamental changes in the structure and na- 
ture of production. Inter-farm co-operation widens the scale and 
potentialities of collective and state farm production, increases 
the level of its concentration, without excessive amalgamation and 
the creation of uncontrollable farms. All this contributes to en- 
suring a rise in yields of agricultural produce, heightening the 
level of socialisation of collective-farm production, improving so- 
cial relations, the drawing closer together of the two forms of 
socialist ownership, and gradually eliminating the distinctions 
between town and country. Such a qualitatively new stage in the 
creative application of Lenin’s teaching on co-operation in build- 
ing communism is historically natural and has objectively ripened. 
It can be neither disregarded nor bypassed. The growth of ag- 
roindustrial integration is another step forward towards all the 
Means of production—both in industry and agriculture—becom- 
ing the property of the whole people. 

*L. I. Brezhnev, Following Lenin’s Course. Speeches and Articles 
(1972-1975), Progress Publishers, Moscow, 1975, p. 411. 
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Since communism implies a “classless social system with one 
form of public ownership of the means of production”,: a theo- 
retical and practical, political question arises: within which phase 
society assumes these features? In so doing, one must either rec- 
ognise the need for the drawing closer and merging of the two 
forms of public ownership, for overcoming the distinctions be- 
tween the classes already at the stage of socialism immediately 
preceding communism, or consider that these problems can only 
be resolved under communism. 

The answer to this question can apparently be given only with 
due regard for the wealth of theoretical knowledge and practical 
experience accumulated above all by the Soviet Union, which 
has reached the stage of mature socialism, and other countries 
intent on building a developed socialist society. 

It is logical to assume that the uniform ownership by the whole 
people of the means of production will originally take shape and 
exist for some time at the first phase of communism. This proc- 
ess may proceed faster than the attainment of communist matu- 
rity in the case of other elements of production relations. The 
proposition for overcoming the division into classes and creating 
a classless society at the stage of developed socialism, which was 
put forward at the 26th CPSU Congress, is consonant with the 
prevision of Marx, Engels and Lenin, with Lenin’s idea of a single 
co-operative of the whole people, which does in its essence accord 
with the concept of socialism spelled out by Marx in Critique 
of the Gotha Programme. 

The steadily growing level of the socialisation of socialist pro- 
duction makes still more manifest the historical essence of such 
objectives put forward by the Communist Party as completing 
the intensification of the economy, accelerating scientific and 
technical progress, ensuring a further rise in agricultural and 
industrial output, improving trade and everyday services for the 
population, developing foreign economic relations, and perfecting 
economic management and the functioning of the whole economic 
machinery. 

The socialisation of labour at the stage of developed socialism 
entails considerable changes in public relations and, consequently, 


7 The Road to Communism, Progress Publishers, Moscow, 1962, 
p. 509. 
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in the way of life of the people as well. They can be summarised 
as follows: 

industrialisation, which penetrates from the production sphere 
proper into that of everyday life, especially in connection with a 
change in the type of housing, and the large-scale introduction 
of modern domestic appliances on the basis of the country’s com- 
plete electrification; 


urbanisation, which, under socialism, implies a restructuring of 
the human environment, the methods of satisfying man’s require- 
ments, the general spreading of the best welfare standards and 
the best ways of using leisure time, which originated in big cities. 
This process is greatly influenced by the elimination of the anti- 
thesis between the town and the countryside on the one hand, and 
a steady improvement of the healthy quality of urban life, on the 
other hand; 

internationalisation of public life based on the common features 
inherent in socialist society without class and national antago- 
nisms; these features become more prominent due to increasingly 
intensive co-operation in big, medium and small multinational 
collectives, to permanent friendly international exchanges of ac- 
tivity, material and cultural values; 

integration in the sphere of social relations, which is reflected 
in the continual drawing together of the working class, the col- 
lective farm peasantry and people’s intelligentsia, in overcoming 
the essential distinctions between town and country, between 
people involved in physical and mental labour. 

A brief survey of the peculiarities of developed socialism does 
not give an exhaustive idea of it. At the same time, there is a 
kind of a generalising feature common to a society that is reaching 
that stage. This feature can be evolved on the basis of the analy- 
sis given above. 

Socialism as the first phase of communism is the beginning of 
a truly collective mode of life of peoples—as opposed to the sub- 
stitutes for collectivism, the illusory and transient community, 
with which people had to be content under the system of private 
ownership. The objective prerequisites for it are as follows: 

the technology, techniques and organisation of modern machine 
production, which predetermine the need for a combined effort 
on the part of the masses at large, the continuity thereof and a 
high pace; 
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the collective, social appropriation of the means, objects and 
products of labour, determining the share every worker can claim 
of the sum total of the material and spiritual benefits depending 
on the size and quality of his personal labour contribution; 

the implementation in practice of the principles governing the 
socialist mode of life by the working class above all, since it is 
the interested bearer of the principles of collectivism, working- 
class ethics and the spirit of co-operation. 

It goes without saying that socialist society is not completely 
free from the survivals of individualism which make themselves 
felt at times. But this does not alter the nature of socialism as a 
truly collectivist system, which increasingly strengthens this funda- 
mental principle in the whole system of social relations and insti- 
tutions, in the type of culture, moral and legal standards. 

While focussing attention on the economic criteria of the ma- 
turity of socialism as the initial and basic ones, it must, at the 
same time, be considered that a developed social system (precise- 
ly because it is a system) cannot be judged, in a more or less 
exhaustive manner, by singling out just one factor, no matter how 
important that factor might be. Other vital criteria must also be 
revealed for determining the maturity of socialism which depend 
on the economic basis. 

In this connection, the way pointed out by Marx, when speak- 
ing of every new social system, appears to be highly advantageous: 
“It is to be remembered that new productive forces and produc- 
tion relations never develop out of nothing, out of thin air nor 
in the womb of a self-imposed idea, but rather inside and through 
the fight against the given development of production and against 
the inherited, traditional property relations.”? This way the con- 
nection is established between the new system and the old one, the 
aspects of its continuity and negation. “While in the complete 
bourgeois system, every economic relationship presupposes another 
one in bourgeois economic form and, therefore, every proposition 
is at the same time a prerequisite as well, this is the case with 
every organic system. This organic system itself as a totality has 
its own prerequisites, and its development towards totality con- 


* K. Marx, Grundrisse der Kritik der politischen Okonomie (Roh- 
entwurf) 1857-1858, Verlag fiir fremdsprachige Literatur, Moskau, 
1939, S. 189. 
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sists precisely in subordinating to itself all the elements of society 
or creating from it the organs it still lacks. Thus, in the course 
of historical development the system becomes a totality. The es- 
tablishment of the system as such a totality builds up the momen- 
tum of its process, of its development.””* 

It is quite right to use Marx’s proposition with regard to social- 
ism. After its foundations have been built it has turned into an 
organic social system, every socialist socio-economic relationship 
(and the longer the period, the more this applies) presupposes 
other ones, appears as their prerequisite and, at the same time, 
ensues from them as its prerequisites. The socialist system becomes 
a certain qualitative totality, subordinating to its principles and 
norms different spheres of public life one after the other, remov- 
ing all sorts of relapses towards the private ownership system, any 
alien social phenomena. 

It is precisely this approach that was used by Leonid Brezhnev 
in his analysis of developed socialism: “. ..developed socialism. . . 
—that stage of maturity of the new society at which the restruc- 
turing of the entire system of social relations on the collectivist 
principles intrinsic to socialism is being completed. Hence the full 
scope for the operation of the laws of socialism, for bringing to 


the fore its advantages in all spheres of the life of society. Hence 
the organic integrity and dynamic force of the social system, its 
political stability, its indestructible inner unity. Hence the draw- 
ing ever closer together of all the classes and social groups, all 
the nations and nationalities, and the formation of a historically 
new social and international community, the Soviet people. Hence 
the emergence of a new, socialist culture, the establishment of a 


new, socialist way of life.’”? 


In the organic social system of socialism which is becoming a 
totality, whose nucleus is really socialised production, increasingly 
manifest is the law-governed mutual correspondence between its 
parts and elements, which is gradually spreading to a wide range 
of production relations—technical and technological, organisa- 
tional-managerial and economic, in general to the whole array 


* Thid. 

* Leonid Brezhnev, “On the Draft Constitution (Fudamental Law) 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and the Results of the Na- 
tionwide Discussion of the Draft”, Novosti Press Agency Publishing 
House, Moscow, 1977, p. 25. 
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of social relations—production, socio-political and moral-legal, 
material and ideological ones. I¢ is precisely the turning of the 
socialist system into a totality that constitutes the stage of de- 
veloped socialism, when all the elements of society's mode of life 
prove to be already restructured along the collectivist lines in- 
herent in it. The most vivid sign of these changes is that a rise in 
the material and cultural standards becomes a growing demand 
of economic development, one of important prerequisite for the 
upsurge of production. 

The turning of socialism into an integrated system is in com- 
plete conformity with the law governing socialisation of labour 
and production. It implies further approximation, on the basis of 
industrialisation of all branches of the economy, of the national 
and co-operative forms of ownership, of the cultural and every- 
day living conditions in town and country, and further growth of 
the tendency for workers, peasants and intellectuals to have a 
similar attitude towards the means of production, for social distinc- 
tions between the classes, white collar and manual workers to be 
erased, and for the best, progressive socio-political and moral qual- 
ities of the working class to spread to all sections of the popula- 
tion. All this leads to the formation of an even closer socialist 
alliance of the working people of all nationalities, workers in in- 
dustry, agriculture and culture. Such are the prerequisites (and 
this corresponds to the turning of socialism at its developed stage 
into a totality) for the development of democracy and the state- 
hood of the working class into those of the whole people, meaning 
an important step towards the future communist public. self- 
government. 

The political, juridical and methodological basis for the further 
development of Soviet legality is the Constitution—the Funda- 
mental Law of the world’s first socialist state of the whole people. 

At the same time as the legal system is being further developed, 
the question arises of enhancing the level of political and legal 
consciousness of the people. Leonid Brezhnev stressed: ‘““We want 
the citizens of the USSR to know well their rights and freedoms, 
and the ways and methods of exercising them; we want them to 
be able to apply these rights and freedoms in the interests of the 
building of communism, and to have a clear understanding of 
their close connection with honest fulfilment of the civic duties. 
It is an important task of the Party and state bodies and public 
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organisations responsible for the communist education of the 
working people to promote this and to help every citizen achieve 
a high level of political awareness.”? 

At the present stage in the new system’s maturity it is becom- 
ing particularly obvious that both in theory and in practice so- 
cialism is a scientifically optimised system of social relations. The 
core, the basic model and yardstick of this system is man who is 
growing as a creative, spiritually rich individual. Socialism is con- 
ducive to the all-round, harmonious development of the indi- 
vidual. The actual opportunities for achieving this are inherent 
first and foremost in the collectivist organisation of socialised 
socialist production, in planned development in the interests of 
the working people. The successive stages of development in the 
said direction do, as a matter of course, vary in different coun- 
tries, but everywhere they are nothing other than stages in the 
growing control of men over their social relations. 

‘The development of socialism is accompanied by the permanent 
ianifestation and growth of its advantages as compared with any 
system of private ownership. The striving of the peoples of the 
socialist countries to surpass capitalism as regards the basic in- 
dices in the development of the economy and culture is natural 
and indispensable. Well known are the successes scored in those 
fields—the high stable rates of long-term economic growth, full 
employment, the steady improvement of the people’s wellbeing 
on a planned basis, easy access for the masses to the spiritual val- 
ues, guaranteed rights and freedoms of the individual. The so- 
cialist system can already provide for the working people more 
than capitalism as regards material and spiritual values, social op- 
portunities and prospects. But the build-up of qualitative results 
and competition with socialism in improving the quality of con- 
sumer goods must not push into the background the main advan- 
tages of socialism—the socialist way of life, the socio-psychological 
climate, favourable working and living conditions, the richness 
of man’s inner world and relations with other people. The 
point at issue are the aspects of public life, which are a 
source of decadent-pessimistic moods under capitalism, while 
under socialism they are, on the contrary, a source of social 
optimism. 


* Leonid Brezhnev, “On the Draft Constitution. ..”, p. 30. 
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There can be no doubt about the salutary effect on the mould- 
ing of the creative and moral make-up of the citizen of the new 
world of such a fact, for example, as the elimination of the ex- 
ploitation of man by man. The peoples of the socialist countries 
do not experience a permanent sense of depression and frustra- 
tion, caused by economic, political and national oppression and 
discrimination—an inevitable component part of the everyday 
mode of life of the masses in an exploiter society. 

Socialism as a system of the working people abolishes exploi- 
tation in general. But this does not diminish the topicality of the 
problem of requirements, although it is manifest in a different 
way. Nowadays everyone has the opportunity to satisfy these re- 
quirements insofar as the level of social production attained per- 
mits, and also depending on the personal creative contribution to 
the common labour effort. This contribution wholly predeter- 
mines personal wellbeing and dignity. 

In the new society full scope is given to the law of ennobling 
the requirements, according to which, along with the satisfaction 
of reasonable material requirements, the spectrum of spiritual, 
socio-cultural and creative requirements relatively broadens, and 
as the outcome of that law meaningful socially useful work be- 
comes the individual’s prime requirement. In this light it is abso- 
lutely unacceptable for socialism to copy the typical pattern ac- 
cording to which requirements develop in capitalist society, and 
adopt bourgeois consumer standards, since this entails distortion 
of people’s moral make-up. 

Socialism has borne out the truth of Marx’s prevision that the 
negation of the negation, which is the socialist revolution “does 
not re-establish private property for the producer, but gives him 
individual property based on the acquisitions of the capitalist era: 
i.€., On co-operation and the possession in common of the land 
and of the means of production”’.* 

One of the most striking achievements of the socialist society 
is a feeling enjoyed by the working people of the inseparable link 
between their own personal prospects and those of their home- 
land, of the socialist community, of the cause of the social and 
national liberation of peoples, and the progress of the entire 
mankind. This is the basis for an active position in life which enno- 


* K. Marx, Capital, Vol. I, p. 715. 
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bles the individual and which draws its strength from the scien- 
tific, Marxist-Leninist world outlook and internationalist convic- 
tions consonant with our socialist mode of life. 


2. Characteristics of Socialist Construction 
in the USSR and in Other Countries 


The transition from the old society to a new one, determining 
the stages in the making and development of the new society is 
a problem, which Lenin described as the most difficult in politics. 

Socialism is not born ready-made from capitalism, like Athena 
sprang from the brain of Zeus. Hence, the abstract opposition of 
the two social systems to one another, which is done without any 
intention of analysing the specific forms or stages of transition 
from capitalism to socialism, is shallow, and at times simply not 
serious in practice. As Lenin wrote, “the teachers of socialism 
spoke of a whole period of transition from capitalism to socialism 
and emphasised the ‘prolonged birthpangs’ of the new society. 
And this new society is again an abstraction which can come into 
being only by passing through a series of varied, imperfect con- 
crete attempts to create this or that socialist state”.* 

The vast expanses inhabited by dozens of peoples, on which 
transition from the old society to the new one is currently in 
progress, are notable for an exceptional diversity of conditions 
and cultural and historical features, which cannot but tell on the 
make-up of individual socialist countries. This must be borne in 
mind in making a non-stereotyped judgement of the new society’s 
development, the level of its maturity in different countries, and 
the degree of closeness to the implementation of the final objec- 
tives and ideals of communism. 

Lenin stressed: “The most difficult task in the sharp turns 
and changes of social life is that of taking due account of the 
peculiar features of each transition. How socialists should fight 
within a capitalist society is not a difficult problem and has long 
since been settled. Nor is it difficult to visualise advanced social- 
ist society. This problem has also been settled. But the most 


*V. I. Lenin, “ ‘Left-Wing’ Childishness and the Petty-Bourgeois 
Mentality”, Collected Works, Vol. 27, p. 341. 
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difficult task of all is how, in practice, to effect the transition 
from the old, customary, familiar capitalism to the new social- 
ism, as yet unborn and without any firm foundations. At best 
this transition will take many years, in the course of which our 
policy will be divided into a number of even smaller stages. And 
the whole difficulty of the task which falls to our lot, the whole 
difficulty of politics and the art of politics, lies in the ability to 
take into account the specific tasks of each of these transitions.”! 

Two points are particularly important to us in these words of 
Lenin: it is not difficult to visualise an advanced socialist society 
(it should be noted, for that matter that Lenin made this 
pronouncement in 1920); the difficulty lies in the ability to take 
into account the specific tasks of each of these transitions. 

Accent must be laid on the first point because nowadays the 
idea of a developed socialist society which did not take Lenin’s 
contemporaries any great pains to form, may in some countries 
become blurred at times by all sorts of later concepts, and Com- 
munists have to make certain efforts to restore it to its original 
version. Thus, the influence of both “Left”-wing and Right- 
wing opportunists had to be overcome, and that of numerous 
schools of non-Marxist socialism which have becoine widespread 
over the past 15-20 years. 

As far as the second point is concerned, it calls for realism, 
as it were, in determining the stage of development achieved 
and its potentialities. 

It would be naive to believe that, after crossing the threshold 
of socialist society, people will at once begin correctly estimate 
reality, without exaggerating or belittling what has been achieved. 
Lenin points to the possibility of such miscalculation in his 
address to the revolutionaries: “We are afraid to look the ‘vulgar 
truth’ squarely in the face, and too often yield to ‘exalting 
deception’. We keep repeating that ‘we’ are passing from cap- 
italism to socialism, but do not bother to obtain a distinct 
picture of the ‘we’.”? The entire experience of the Communist 
Party and the Soviet state is evidence of the fact that socialism 
vitally needs a precise systematic self-analysis and an all-round 


* Vv. I. Lenin, “Report Delivered at the First Session of the All- 
Russia Central Executive Committee, Seventh Convocation, February 2, 
1920”, Collected Works, Vol. 30, pp. 330-31. 

* V. I. Lenin, “The Tax in Kind”, Collected Works, Vol. 32, p. 349. 
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self-study it only for the fact that it is a society organised on 
scientific lines. It is precisely the scientific approach that enables 
us to refrain from subjectively formulating tasks that are as yet 
unattainable and also allows us to display adequate boldness 
on issues that are objectively ripe for solution. 

The question of the stages in the development of socialism 
has focussed the attention of the fraternal parties since the 
mid-sixties not only for reasons of a gencral strategic or scientific 
and theoretical nature, but also for those of a directly practical 
and political kind. As far back as in the early sixties the thesis 
was widespread that in most of the socialist countries (in 
the first place in Central and Eastern Europe) the period of 
transition from capitalism to socialism had heen completed, that 
in those countries (as well as in the USSR), the possibility of 
capitalism being restored had been eliminated and there was no 
force capable of creating a real threat to the gains of socialism. 
But the events of 1968 in Czechoslovakia showed the need to 
formulate the thesis more precisely. “The Czechoslovak events,” 
it was pointed out at the 24th Congress of the CPSU, “were 
a fresh reminder that in the countries which have taken the path 
of socialist construction the internal. anti-socialist forces, what- 
ever remained of them, may, in certain conditions, become active 
and even mount direct counter-revolutionary action in the hope 
of support from outside, from imperialism, which for its part, 
is always prepared to form blocs with such forces.”* 

All this does not mean, of course, that the question of the 
stages in the development of socialism was born of the specific 
features in the development of the countries of people’s democ- 
racy. This question and, for that matter, in a highly specific 
form, was for the first time posed by the theory and practices 
of social transformations in the Soviet Union. It was outlined 
in most general terms in Lenin’s work The State and Revolution, 
where the first phase of communism, that is victorious socialism, 
is clearly differentiated from the transitional period. The said 
problem was highlighted by the 17th Party Congress in January 
1934, whose report said that the foundation of the socialist 


* 24th Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, March 
30-April 9, 1971. Documents, Novosti Press Agency Publishing House, 
Moscow, 1971, p. 17. 
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society had already been built in the USSR and it remained to 
crown it with superstructures. It is important to note that just 
ten years earlier the Party went through a heated discussion on 
the question of the very possibility of building socialism in one 
country—the Soviet Union. The propositions regarding the com- 
plete and final victory of socialism which were put forward in 
the course of that discussion have retained their significance for 
understanding the problem under examination. 

After Lenin’s death, the Party, fighting against the oppor- 
tunism of Trotsky and his supporters, developed the thesis that 
the working class, the working people of the USSR, are capable 
on their own of not only overthrowing bourgeois rule and re- 
maining in power for a certain time pending the victory of the 
socialist revolution in the industrialised countries of the West, 
but also of transforming, through the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat, the whole of industry along new, socialist lines, thus 
creating conditions under which the victory of socialism within 
the country would be ensured. 

This thesis, that the Party used to arm itself in the struggle 
against the Trotskyite lack of faith in the complete victory of 
socialism within one comparatively backward country, like pre- 
revolutionary Russia, was a continuation of the Leninist theory 
of socialist revolution. It is based on a number of Lenin’s ideas 
from his last works devoted to the tasks of building socialism, 
in particular the article “On Our Revolution”. At the same 
time, in wording the thesis on the possibility of the complete 
victory of socialism in one country, the Party Central Committee 
singled out as an independent and separate issue the problem 
of the final victory of socialism. This, according to its definition, 
is a full guarantee against intervention, and consequently against 
restoration of capitalism, as any serious attempt at restoration, 
after the foundation of socialism has been laid, can only take 
place with active assistance from outside, with the support of 
international capital. Therefore, support for the revolution in 
Russia by the workers of all countries and, even more so, the 
victory of the revolutionary movement at least in some coun- 
tries were regarded as sine qua non for a full guarantee against 
attempts at intervention and the restoration of capitalism in the 
Soviet Union. 

As for the internal conditions that excluded the possibility 


of the restoration of capitalism, they were ensured by the victory 
of the socialist sector not only in industry, but in agriculture, 
too. Since the collectivisation of agriculture had been completed 
by the mid-thirties, and signal successes had been scored in the 
industrial sector, the Party placed on record at the Eighth 
Extraordinary Congress of the Soviets (1936) that Soviet society 
had in the main built socialism, had created a socialist system, 
and reached the state, which, according to Marxist terminolo- 
gy, is described as the first, or the lower, phase of communism. 

It was declared at the 21st Congress of the CPSU (1959) 
that the formation of the world socialist system and its increased 
strength make the victory of socialism in the USSR not only 
complete, but also final. The resolution of the Congress said: 
“The time is past when the Soviet Union was the only socialist 
state surrounded by hostile capitalist countries. Now there are 
two world social systems: capitalism, which is nearing its end, 
and socialism, brimming with growing vitality and enjoying the 
sympathy of the working people of all countries. Nothing in the 
world can restore capitalism in our country, overcome the so- 
cialist camp.” 

It should be noted that even though the notions of the “com- 
plete” and “final” victory of socialism have made it possible 
to give a more or less precise appreciation of a number of stages 
in the history of the Soviet Union, and, moreover, to give a 
picture of present-day socialism’s evolution as a whole, they 
gradually acquired a meaning somewhat narrower than the 
original one, chiefly denoting the state of society only from the 
viewpoint of the internal and international balance of the class 
forces, the possibility or impossibility of restoring capitalism in 
one country or another. Such aspects, highly essential as they 
are, do not characterise per se the positive socio-economic and 
political essence of the new system in its making. 

In the course of the collective elaboration of the concept of 
developed socialism these shortcomings have on the whole been 
overcome. On this basis, it became possible, first, to evaluate in 
a more comprehensive manner the stages in the development 


* Decisions of the Twenty-First Extraordinary Congress of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union, January 27-February 5, 1959, Foreign 
Languages Publishing House, Moscow, 1959, p. 24. 
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of the new society corresponding both to the fundamental con- 
clusions of Marx, Engels and Lenin, and also the present-day 
practices of the fight for socialism, and secondly, to define more 
precisely the conditions determining the possibility or impos- 
sibility of restoring capitalism, considering the events of the late 
sixties in a number of socialist countries, as well as in connec- 
tion with the increasingly acute struggle between capitalism and 
socialism in the international arena. 

It can be said with more reason now than ever before that 
socialism, as such (certainly, after the transitional period is 
over), is a longer stage in the development of the new society 
in the course of its ultimate transformation into communist 
society. It does not and cannot claim to be recognised as an 
independent socio-economic formation, since both from a scientif- 
ic and a practical viewpoint it is regarded as a phase whose 
aims are overcoming, eliminating, and transforming social rela- 
tions and forms of consciousness accumulated by mankind 
throughout its pre-history, and the purposeful cultivation of the 
shoots of a human community that is in principle new in its 
organisation and culture, i.e., communism. 

Lenin thought of the new society as a dynamically and com- 
prehensively developing one. In his words, “infinitely menda- 
cious is the ordinary bourgeois conception of socialism as some- 
thing lifeless, rigid, fixed once and for all, whereas in reality only 
socialism will be the beginning of a rapid, genuine, truly mass 
forward movement, embracing first the majority and then the 
whole of the population, in all spheres of public and private 
life”.t In common with Marx, Lenin considered the emergence 
of the new society to be a natural historical process, which after 
the socialist revolution lost its elemental character, and was 
increasingly determined by the scientifically-based purposeful 
activity of the people. 

The study of the diverse, more-than-60-year-long experience 


* Vv. I. Lenin, “The State and Revolution”, Collected Works, Vol. 
25, p. 477. These ideas of Lenin are consonant with remarks expressed 
by Engels in his letter to O. Boenigk. ““To my mind, the so-called ‘so- 
cialist society’ is not anything inevitable. Like all other social forma- 
tions it should be conceived in a state of constant flux and change.” 
(“Engels to Otto von Boenigk in Breslau, August 21, 1890”, in: K. Marx 
and F. Engels, Selected Works in three volumes, Vol. 3, p. 485). 
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of building socialism and communism in the USSR opens up 
broad possibilities for the retrospective and perspective visuali- 
sation of the history of the developing new formation. Of great 
importance is the fact that the Soviet Union has traversed a 
much longer path than any other country in the world to attain 
the final objective of the working class. Thus, the Soviet example, 
in particular, can be drawn upon when dividing the first phase 
of communism into periods. 

The development of socialism as the first phase of the com- 
munist socio-economic formation falls into the following periods: 

1. The period of transition from capitalism to socialism is 
characterised both by the many-structural pattern of the econ- 
omy,' and the existence in society’s social structure of classes 
and social groups with antagonistic interests. The socialist trend 
of society’s evolution in that period is determined at the initial 
stage first and foremost by the political strength of the working 
class exercising its class dictatorship in alliance with other sec- 
tions and groups of the working people. In the country a 
decisive struggle is being waged between the bourgeoisie and 
the proletariat. Consequently, the possibility of capitalism being 
restored by internal forces is a very acute problem, albeit under 
different specific historical conditions it is not resolved in the 
same manner in different countries. 

In the USSR, for example, the threat of the restoration of 
capitalism did objectively exist, both from the inside and outside, 
throughout the entire transition period until its completion. It 
was eliminated, chiefly from the internal point of view, only 
after the complete victory of socialist production relations in the 
town and the countryside. As far as the countries embarking 
on the path of socialism or advancing along it are concerned, 
they have an opportunity to lean for support on the material 


* Soon after the victory of the revolution, the economy of the USSR 
was a kind of mosaic of five economic structures: 

(1) patriarchal (ie., to a considerable extent natural peasant 
farming) ; 

(2) small commodity production (this includes the majority of the 
peasants, who sell their grain); 

(3) private capitalism; 

(4) state capitalism; 

(5) socialism. (See V. I. Lenin, “ ‘Left-Wing’ Childishness and the 
Petty-Bourgeois Mentality”, Collected Works, Vol. 27, pp. 335-36.) 
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capability of the world socialist community as a whole, of the 
fraternal countries at a more mature stage of socialism. This 
means that the right home and foreign policy of the ruling 
Communist party does, to a certain extent, make it possible to 
“ease” the tensions arising in society’s interclass relations in the 
transition period, to resolve the task of restructuring life along 
the socialist lines less painfully and at lower cost. 

The transition period is a period of historical development, 
whose economic content consists in the spreading and victory 
of socialist forms of economic management and the correspond- 
ing social system, the abolition of the material basis for the 
exploitation of man by man, and the political content comprises 
the dictatorship of the proletariat. In this case, the mandatory 
legal socialisation assumes an increasingly real nature along with 
the creation of a material and technical base (in case society 
did not have it) adequate to socialism. The resolution of that 
task may go beyond the framework of the transition period, if 
the construction of the material and technical base of socialism 
takes more time than nationalisation and co-operation in pro- 
duction. 

It would be wrong, in our view, to exclude the transition 
period from the history of the development of the first phase 
of communism. This would meam, in actual fact, that the so- 
cialist system born of the October Revolution (although it did 
not prevail in the country immediately by any means), which 
was represented by a new superstructure in the form of the 
dictatorship of the working class and such elements of the new 
basis as public ownership of the land, nationalised enterprises, 
labour co-operatives, etc., is not part of the true history of 
human society, which is, of course, unjustified. Even less sub- 
stantiated is the viewpoint, according to which a society going 
through the transition period from capitalism to socialism, can- 
not allegedly belong to a single socio-economic formation. 

2. The completion of the transition period and the building 
of the foundations of socialism are immediately followed by the 
stage that presupposes a strengthening of new socio-economic 
forms, an appropriate “upgrading” of the productive forces and 
the resolution of other tasks, all of which ensures the prepara- 
tion of all-round socialisation in practice, and thus the attain- 
ment, ultimately, of the stage of developed socialism. 
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At that stage, the new system proves its superiority over 
capitalism in the given country, by ensuring a steady growth 
in labour productivity. A non-antagonistic social structure of 
society is taking shape uniting friendly classes, sections and 
groups of the working people which are socialist in nature, and 
the state of the dictatorship of the proletariat gradually develops 
into a socialist state of the whole people. 

The bourgeoisie no longer exists as an organised force, as a 
class. The majority of the small-scale commodity producers 
change their social nature. Practice has, however, proved that, 
after the exploiter classes and groups have disappeared, the new 
social relations, which have not yet been fully consolidated, con- 
tinue to carry a certain “bourgeois stamp” for quite a long time. 
It makes itself felt in the pre-socialist forms of labour, in the 
remaining vestiges of “bourgeois law”, and, particularly, in the 
survivals of private property views and ways betrayed by quite 
a large number of citizens, above all those springing from the 
propertied classes. This means that conditions still remain 
within the socialist countries for ideological penetration by the 
international bourgeoisie, for its influence on the sentiments and 
alignment of the internal forces. 

The above-said peculiarities of a country, which has laid the 
foundations of socialism and is building a developed socialist 
society, allow of an unambiguous interpretation of the question 
whether or not capitalism can be restored. The objective ma- 
terial requisites for the emergence and activity of organised anti- 
socialist class forces have been eliminated in the country. Con- 
sequently, given the correct policy of the ruling party, the 
restoration of capitalism is impossible. But certain mistakes on 
the part of the given country’s political leadership, in the con- 
text of the fierce class struggle between the two world systems, 
may result in a livening up of “bourgeois sentiments” (especially 
in the countries, where the generations of its specific bearers 
are still alive), and to such an extent that special defence of 
the revolutionary gains of the working people becomes a vital 
necessity. Thus, in the course of the period of maturing of the 
socialist system and until the stage of developed socialism, from 
which the gradual transition to communism starts, the possi- 
bility of recurrences of the class struggle and the emergence of 
a threat to revolutionary gains, considering the existence of the 
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world capitalist system, is only conceivable (from an internal 
viewpoint) if crude blunders are made by the ruling party in 
its policy, and capitalism can only be restored in practice if 
that country becomes isolated from the world socialist com- 
munity. 

3. Developed socialisin is “a degree, a stage in the maturing 
of the new society...when the repatterning of the totality of 
social relations on the collectivist principles intrinsically inherent 
in socialism is completed.’ At this stage, the process of socialisa- 
tion continues in breadth and in depth on the basis of combin- 
ing the scientific and technical achievements with the socialist 
economic system, the elements of formality in socialisation are 
overcome, and the communist structure of ownership and the 
corresponding social structure are gradually patterned. 

Precisely at this stage the material and technical and social 
conditions are gradually created that make it possible to reach 
a high level of labour productivity, which is on the whole 
unattainable for capitalist economy. This will, according to 
Lenin, ensure the main, the most decisive condition for the 
complete victory of the new social system on a global scale, for 
the abundance of material and spiritual values which is neces- 
sary for a gradual transition to the communist principles of 
distribution. 

The fraternal parties of other socialist countries agree with 
this interpretation of developed socialism. The Programme of 
the Bulgarian Communist Party says, for example, “The devel- 
oped socialist system is the highest and ultimate stage in the 
development of socialism as the first phase of the communist 
formation. It expresses most fully, comprehensively and in the 
clearest form the gist of socialism, completely revealing its po- 
tentialities.... On the basis of the highly developed productive 
forces full maturity is attained by production relations charac- 
teristic of the socialist system. The state and co-operative forms 
of property, which go through complex quantitative and quali- 
tative changes, draw increasingly closer, gradually merging into 
a single property of the whole people.... The distinctions be- 
tween the social classes and groups are erased to such a degree 


* Leonid Brezhnev, “A Historic Stage on the Road to Communism”, 
World Marxist Review, December 1977, Vol. 20, No. 12, p. 6. 
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that in its social structure socialist society approaches the thre- 
shold of social homogeneity.””? 

It can be assumed even now that, being a definite long period 
in history, developed socialism is divided, in its turn, into two 
shorter stages: 

the stage of approximation of the two forms of socialist 
ownership, their merger under the impact of the material and 
technical base of communism, which is in the making. This stage 
coincides with the intensive obliteration of class distinctions, 
which are quite definite as yet; 

the stage when the socialist ownership by the whole people 
actually becomes all-embracing, and society becomes classless, 
ie., the one where “there is no distinction between the members 
of society as regards their relation to the social means of pro- 
duction”,? which does not yet imply, however, that society has 
ultimately become a socially homogeneous one. 

Judging by the rate at which the transformations are occur- 
ring, it will take comparatively less time to solve all the above- 
said tasks than to reach complete social homogeneity as a pre- 
requisite for communist equality. The latter is connected with 
overcoming all vestiges of the division of labour into mental 
and physical, creative and mechanical, organising and execu- 
live. According to the Marxist-Leninist teaching, it is precisely 
in that sphere that one of the crucial dividing lines between the 
first and second phases of communism runs. 

As Lenin wrote on the eve of the October Revolution, 
“politically, the distinction between the first, or lower, and the 
higher phase of communism, will in time, probably, .be tremen- 
dous. But it would be ridiculous to recognise this distinction 
now, under capitalism, and only individual anarchists, perhaps, 
could invest it with primary importance...’.? Nowadays, when 
developed socialism is a reality, to find and formulate the tre- 
mendous distinction between the first and second phases of com- 
munism is a task to cope with before the problems of building 
communism could be tackled in earnest. 


* Tenth Congress of the Bulgarian Communist Party, Moscow, 1972, 
pp. 241, 243 (in Russian). 

* 'V. 1. Lenin, “The State and Revolution”, Collected Works, Vol. 
25, p. 467. 
* Tbid., p. 475, 
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It is not fortuitous that Lenin spoke precisely of political 
distinctions. In the course of transition to the second phase of 
communism, the very base and source of politics, the class 
structure of society, undergoes a fundamental change. The po- 
litical functions are inherited by the system of administration, 
which continues to be of a state character, but expresses the 
interests of the working class that have become those of the 
whole people. This system is still in need of permanent special- 
ised administrative personnel, but, at the same time, gradually 
assumes features of self-government by the masses, by the whole 
people. 

The qualitative boundary between socialism and communism 
is particularly definite in labour and distribution relations. On 
the one hand, communism is impossible without creating an 
abundance of material and spiritual values to meet the diverse 
requirements of harmoniously developed individuals; on the 
ether hand, it is impossible without the readiness of the masses 


to work, irrespective of their earnings, unless labour becomes a 
prime, vital need for most people, unless they cultivate in them- 
selves the ability to regulate all of their other requirements rea- 
sonably. The political significance of those problems lies in the 


fact that on their resolution depend both control over the 
measure of labour and the measure of consumption, which is 
the most essential function of the socialist state, and the time 
it would take to go over to communist distribution according 
to needs, which will signal completion of tthe socialist phase and 
the beginning of the highest phase of communism. 

Experience has shown that whatever the specific conditions 
obtaining in countries building a new society, whatever the 
initial levels of their development, the stage of building and 
perfecting mature socialism is an objective regularity, a neces- 
sary socio-economic stage of the first phase of the communist 
formation. 

Leonid Brezhnev pointed out: “It stands to reason that this 
necessity, this regularity will be embodied in its own way in the 
conditions of the various socialist countries. In the USSR the 
task of building a suitable material and technical basis for 
developed socialism had to be accomplished after the founda- 
tions of the new system had been laid. Evidently this is the com- 
mon road for all countries that initiate socialist transformations 
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with a weak or medium developed economy. In countries that 
will have highly developed productive forces by the time their 
socialist revolution is victorious, the position will, of course, be 
different in many ways. But even they, undoubtedly, will have 
to solve such complex problems of building and_ perfecting 
mature socialism as, for example, mastering the difficult science 
of organising all social life on socialist principles, including the 
science of economic planning and management, the bringing 
together of all classes and social groups on the basis of the so- 
cialist interests and communist ideals of the working class, 
fostering the socialist consciousness, perfecting and developing 
socialist statehood and democracy.”? 

Socialism is incomplete communism. But even as the first 
phase of the new formation it has for the time being assumed 
its mature forms in far from all the socialist countries, and has 
nowhere reached its complete, ultimate state. 

The ruling Communist parties, which have assumed respon- 
sibility for building a new society, certainly, draw great benefit 
from each other’s experience and cannot successfully do their 
duly without collating their achievements with the gains of the 
land of the October Revolution and the other socialist coun- 
tries. Far from eliminating, this does, on the contrary, emphasise 
the need for periodically comparing all the concrete historical 
societies building socialism, both between themselves and with 
the theoretical prevision of the new system in the works by the 
founders of Marxism-Leninism. In this connection, worthy of 
serious attention are the propositions expressed by Leonid Brezh- 
nev during his visit to Yugoslavia in 1971, “We as Communists- 
Marxists know well that there are definite general laws of social- 
ist construction and general, fundamental features and attribu- 
tes of socialism without which no socialism at all is possible. 
As for the choice of concrete forms of organisation of social life, 
this is the internal affair of every Communist Party, every 
people. ... 

“We are against counterposing to one another the practice 
of socialist construction in different countries and even more so 
against anyone imposing his concrete methods of development 
on others. 


* Leonid Brezhnev, ‘A Historic Stage on the Road to Communism”, 
World Marxist Review, December 1977, Vol. 20, No. 12, p. & 
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“For us, Communists, Marxists-Leninists, what is fundamental 
is that our countries belong to one socio-economic formation. 
And this, comrades, is in the final count the most important 
thing.”? 

The first thing that is usually taken into consideration, when 
speaking of the maturity of socialism in one country or another, 
is the level of socialisation of the means of production, to be 
more precise, of their becoming public property. 

In view of the fact that the socialist character is measured 
by socialisation in practice, another criterion is of tremendous 
significance, that of the level of the country’s industrialisation, 
its scientific and technical development, the predominance of 
machine over manual labour and other indicators connected 
with it. 

Thus, judging even by purely economic indicators (while not 
overlooking the incompleteness of such an approach), the so- 
cialist countries, according to the evaluations of the ruling 
parties themselves, are solving tasks referring to various periods 
and stages in the first phase of the communist socio-economic 
formation. 

Some of them have practically completed the overall socialisa- 
tion of the means of production, and, disposing of a material and 
technical base, which is on the whole adequate to socialism, are 
posing and resolving the problems of building a developed 
socialist society; others have carried out practically complete 
socialisation, and are completing the construction of the material 
and technical base of socialism; there are also countries, which 
already have sufficient production facilities to tackle the con- 
struction of developed socialism, but they have mot yet com- 
pleted the socialisation of production. For countries which em- 
barked on socialist construction but recently of paramount im- 
portance are the objectives of the transition period, namely 
those of creating the material and technical base of socialism 
and turning the means of production into public property. 

Evidently, at each given moment (depending on the rate of 
advancement in building a new society, on various internal and 
international conditions) some of the socialist countries inevitably 


*L. J, Brezhnev, Following Lenin’s Course. Speeches and Articles, 
p. 485, 
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find themselves in one or in some respects closer to mature 
socialism and communism than others. This does not, however, 
diminish the importance and informative value of the expe- 
rience of revolutionary transformations accumulated by each of 
them. 

The place of an individual country cannot be fixed once and 
for all at a certain stage in the multifarious and long transition 
from capitalism to communism. On the contrary, the excep- 
tional dynamism inherent in the socialist system by virtue of its 
intrinsic profoundly progressive nature finds its expression in 
the insuperable onward and upward thrust, which proves to be 
the more urgent the less that country was developed in the past. 
But the practical manifestation of that tendency is, certainly, 
essentially influenced by how deeply the ruling Marxist-Leninist 
party feels it and considers it in its activities. As far as the 
world socialist system as a whole is concerned, all its elements 
finally evolve towards the scientifically substantiated type of 
socialism, which is proved by the example of th socialist com- 
munity. 

Socialism is not a ready-made system, by which mankind will 
be made happy overnight. The realisation of this truth is that 
which distinguishes the champions of scientific socialism from 
the present-day advocates of utopian socialism. To expect in our 
day that the new society would emerge in a perfect, ultimate 
form with ready-made prerequisites, absolutely corresponding to 
this historic task, is nothing but political naivety. 


Chapter Three 


THE ECONOMY 
OF DEVELOPED SOCIALIST SOCIETY 


In defining the main criteria of the maturity of socialism, we 
have already examined in general terms the most important 
features and peculiarities of developed socialist society, including 
its economic characteristics. Nevertheless, the economy of devel- 
oped socialism deserves a special analysis, since it is the foun- 
dation, on which the whole edifice of the new society is being 
built. The aim of this analysis is to expound the qualitative and 
quantitative parameters of the USSR’s national economy, which 
would in their totality give a more or less complete idea of the 
economic system of developed socialism, of the new potentiali- 
ties for attaining the highest objective of socialist production, 
and of the ways of improving the economy that accord with the 
present-day requirements. 


1. Some Features 
of Present-Day Economic Development in the USSR 


The features of the economy of developed socialism should be 
described with due regard for a number of important factors. 

The first of them is involved in determining the essential 
distinction between this stage and the preceding period of so- 
cialist construction. On the one hand, there have been no 
radical changes in the content of economic processes and in the 
operation of objective economic laws, nor could they have taken 
place since public ownership and the planned socialist produc- 
tion organised on its basis remain the material foundation of 
the society. But it is evident, on the other hand, that the 
gradual accumulation of real progressive change, characterising 
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the state of economy by quantitative parameters above all, has 
resulted in a certain qualitative change in the sphere that deter- 
mines social progress. Thus, the numerical growth of the work- 
ing class, which now accounts both for the majority of the 
entire population and of the gainfully employed population, 
does not simply mirror the rapid development of industry and 
the branches of the economy connected with it, but also the 
objective need at the present stage, to ensure industrial support 
for agriculture as well as the areas of activity outside material 
production, such as science, education and public health ser- 
vices, municipal and cultural everyday services, etc. ‘Thus, the 
role of the working class has grown to such an extent that a 
conclusion might be made about the qualitative change taking 
place in the society’s production relations. 

Another factor involved in analysing a developed socialist 
society is that it is @ society gradually growing into the com- 
munist one. There is no blind wall between developed socialism 
and communism, and many features of the future communist 
economy are already taking shape. Thus, for example, the orien- 
tation of the economy of developed socialism to ensuring the 
complete satisfaction of material and cultural requirements, en- 
suring the creation of conditions for the all-round development 
of all members of the society is the embryo of the future transi- 
tion to distribution according to needs, while the advance of the 
scientific and technological revolution combined with the new 
forms of economic organisation based on public ownership 
paves the way for organic interpenetration of material and non- 
material production, to the merger of mental and physical la- 
bour, which is characteristic precisely of a communist economy. 
It is important not to indulge in idealising realities and forestal- 
ling events, but to see these shoots of the future, to do everything 
for cultivating them, and be able to see the essential difference 
between the present-day, at times embryonic, state of these phe- 
nomena and processes and their full-blooded implementation in 
the highest phase of the communist socio-economic formation. 

These important theoretical points determine the practical 
conclusions and evaluations of the prospective features and phe- 
nomena in the economy of mature socialism, and the formula- 
tion and implementation of economic policy. The CPSU sees 
the most effective way of resolving pressing economic problems 
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in working for the future, but being careful not to overlook the 
ultimate goal, viewing the intermediate stages on the way to its 
attainment as important, relatively independent, but for all that 
not self-sufficient. 

The present-day economy of the USSR is a single national 
economic complex including highly developed productive forces, 
based on collectivist principles. Simultaneously with the growth 
of the scale and scientific and technological level of socialised 
production, with the deepening knowledge of the objective laws 
of contemporary social development, opportunities are consid- 
erably broadening for the purposeful and planned regulation of 
all aspects of society’s progress, thus excluding a considerable 
lag in any single sector of building the new society. 

This, certainly, applies to the economy as well—its balanced 
and planned growth and the observance of optimal proportions. 
The objective of economic planning is to choose the most effec- 
tive ways of attaining good final results, rationally combine 
branch and territorial development, long-term and current plans, 
improve inter-branch and intra-branch proportions, and ensure 
balanced economic growth. 

The dynamism and stability of economic progress in the USSR 
depend above all on the development of production of the 
means of production (Group A). Further expansion and mod- 
ernisation of the basic production assets, continued balanced 
growth of the heavy industry remain as before essential for the 
Soviet economy’s advance. But at the present stage this require- 
ment is assuming new features: the sights set in the economy 
on the best possible satisfaction of the material and cultural re- 
quirements of the people necessitate an increase in the produc- 
tion of consumer goods and also an expansion of the output of 
the means of production for the manufacture of consumer goods, 
so that enterprises of Group Bt were provided with systems of 


* In the USSR industry is subdivided into the production of the 
means of production (Group A) and the manufacture of consumer 
goods (Group B). According to the accepted methods of accounting 
and planning, some kinds of products totally fall within Group A (ma- 
chine-tools, equipment, ore of ferrous and non-ferrous metals, mineral 
fertilisers, cellulose pulp, etc), others—within group B (ready-made 
garments and knitwear, foods, domestic fridges, radio-sets, furniture, 
and the like), 
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machines. This task is being accomplished in two ways: through 
greater output of cultural and household goods by heavy indus- 
tries, which already now account for over a half of all consumer 
goods (excluding foodstaffs). The means of production, which 
contribute to the development of agriculture, of the Group B 
industries, and a number of public services into highly mech- 
anised branches of the economy, are holding an increasingly size- 
able and firm place in the programmes of the Group A branches. 
‘This lays a reliable foundation for the priority development 
of consumer goods planned in the Eleventh Five-Year Plan 
period. 

The growing conformity to plan of the socialist economy 
and, consequently, growing demands for a balanced develop- 
iment of its branches bring to the forefront its supply with mate- 
rial, financial and manpower resources, and the storing of cer- 
tain reserves in case certain economic manoeuvres are needed. 

This implies, in particular, the speedy development of both 
the base branches of production providing the economy with 
metal, fuel, electric power, the most important kinds of indus- 
trial and agricultural raw materials, and the industries determin- 
ing, to a large extent the technical progress of the economy as 
a whole—the mechanical engineering and instrument-making 
industries, the manufacture of the means of communication and 
automation, the chemical and some other industries. 

The training of technical specialists of all standards at higher 
rates than those at which the requirements of production de- 
velopment grow becomes top priority. The need to train workers 
and engineers at such a high rate is self-evident. Proof of this 
is, in particular, the fact that at times new equipment and tech- 
nology go into operation on the shop floor very slowly and prove 
to be insufficiently effective because of a lag in the training of 
personnel. 

The problem of manpower resources is complicated, first, by 
their acute shortage, and second, by their uneven territorial 
distribution. At the stage of developed socialism such extensive 
methods of ensuring a growth of production as the drawing into 
it of the part of the population that is not gainfully employed, 
have actually exhausted themselves. 

A drop in the birth rate is characteristic of today’s urbanised 
population. It is believed that the problem will be further ag- 
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gravated in years to come. This means that a whole number of 
demographic problems connected with population growth and 
migration are on the order of the day. In this connection, a 
well-considered, scientifically substantiated system of socio-eco- 
nomic, cultural and ideological education measures for a favour- 
able change in the present demographic situation is becoming 
a prerequisite for the stable growth of the economy. 

Nowadays almost 92 per cent of the entire able-bodied popu- 
lation of the USSR is employed in socialised production. This 
means that the possibility of drawing into the national economy 
persons engaged in attending to private subsidiary plots and 
housework has been practically exhausted. The building up of 
labour resources through natural population growth is con- 
siderably complicated because of the specific features of the coun- 
try’s present-day demographic situation. In the foreseeable future 
there will be a sharp drop in the numerical growth of the labour 
resources as compared with the current decade. Thus, the up- 
surge of the Soviet economy is to be ensured in the future with 
the number of people employed in material production remain- 
ing at a stabilised and later diminishing level. The turning of 
the Soviet Union’s economy into an integrated economic com- 
plex presupposes a high level in the development of all the 
branch and territorial sectors of that complex. The point at 
issue, as was noted at the 26th Congress of the CPSU, is the 
creation of a structure, with which the land of the Soviets will 
enter the 21st century. 

Worthy of special attention is the so-called infrastructure, 
which is, as it were, the vascular system of the economy, that is 
transport, communications and trade. These branches ensure the 
conveyance of material resources, output (including consumer 
goods), manpower resources and information, which is neces- 
sary for the normal functioning of the economy and the whole 
public lite. In recent years the Party has set the task of radi- 
cally improving the material and technical base of the above- 
said branches, of increasing their effectiveness. 

The creation of a developed socialist economy has involved a 
radical change in the nature of the whole of production. 

Its very scale manifests itself in many respects as a new phe- 
nomenon. This has already been mentioned above. In the past 
five-year periods roughly eighty per cent of the national income 
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were spent on improving the well-being of the people. The va- 
lue of the fixed assets in the Soviet national economy has ex- 
ceeded 1,000 million roubles. 

Such quantitative changes also generate a new quality. In 
the first place, the economic potentialities of the socialist so- 
ciety as a whole, and especially of the state, grow. There is a 
considerable growth of public property, of state property above 
all, i.e., the property of the whole people. The technical and 
economic characteristics of the fixed assets change as the scien- 
tific and technological revolution progresses and in accordance 
with its requirements. The growing scale of the national economy 
and its diversification presuppose consolidation of the state’s 
greater economic role, and higher scientific standards of man- 
agement and planning. 

The growing share in the fixed production assets of those with 
high scientific and technical indices is having an essential impact 
on the structure of the labour force, necessitates the increasingly 
rapid growth of the total number and proportion of highly-skilled 
workers, and consequently higher educational, cultural and pro- 
fessional standards of the working people. 

The level achieved in the development of the national economy 
gives grounds for saying that the qualitative changes in the econ- 
omy of the USSR at the stage of developed socialism do above 
all signal a changeover to an intensive type of soctalised repro- 
duction. 

The transition to predominantly intensive methods of economic 
management predetermines an ensured increase in output and 
national income through a growth in labour productivity and 
the effectiveness of production. To successfully resolve the diverse 
economic and social tasks facing the country, there is no other 
way than that of promoting the rapid growth of labour produc- 
tivity and achieving a steep rise of efficiency in all areas of social 
production. The 26th Congress of the CPSU put forward the 
task of completing the switch-over of the entire national economy 
to intensive development in the 1980s. 

In a society of developed socialism, socialisation of production, 
the public co-operation of labour rise to a new qualitative level. 
This is expressed primarily in the concentration of labour which 
is vitally important for creating the material and technical basis 
of developed socialism. 
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The law of production concentration is the general law govern- 
ing the development of the productive forces—there is a certain 
correspondence between the level of that development and the 
absolute sizes of the enterprises or their associations. It is precisely 
for this reason that production concentration takes place parti- 
cularly intensively where the scientific and technological revo- 
lution is in progress. 

Under socialism the concentration of production appears as an 
indispensable condition for the further socialisation of labour, for 
complex co-operation among specialised enterprises on a national 
and, in the long run, on an international scale—within the frame- 
work of the world socialist system. Scientific and technological 
progress naturally leads to a growth in the number of enterprises 
and a strengthening of links between them. 

Thus, the conditions and the real requirements of the national 
economy under developed socialism necessitate a further concen- 
tration of production. This task does not boil down to the liqui- 
dation of small enterprises. Its resolution also presupposes special- 
isation, since the effectiveness of production does not depend 
solely on the scale of the enterprises, but is, to a large extent, 
determined by the degree of homogeneity of the output. 

Production management is being further improved through 
creating production and scientific-production associations as the 
primary economic unit. In creating associations, it is important 
to take into account the common technology and the territorial 
distribution of the amalgamated enterprises and organisations, 
the similarity of their products, the need to combine production, 
the complex processing of raw materials, and the existence of 
stable co-operative ties, and not only of those that have already 
taken shape, but also the prospective links that would arise in the 
course of scientific and technical progress. 

The growing role of associations in production implies their 
greater organisational independence. They should be guided in 
their activity by the need to observe the necessary balance in 
economic development and by the interests of society as a whole. 
Associations promote accelerated large-scale concentration and 
specialisation of production and strengthen the Jinks between 
science and production. 

Thus, theory and practice confirm that at a definite stage con- 
centration of production inevitably goes beyond the limits of one 
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enterprise, however large it may be, and attains a higher stage in 
ihe new organisational and economic form of production asso- 
ciations and complexes. The experience accumulated of late by 
associations in all branches of the economy in the USSR and 
other socialist countries testifies to great advantages and prospects 
of this trend in economic development. 

‘The far-reaching changes in the productive forces in the 
countryside, the rapid progress of the scientific and technological 
revolution call for further specialisation and concentration of ag- 
ricultural production. At the present stage, in agriculture, too, 
small and particularly unspecialised production becomes an im- 
pediment to the effective utilisation of machinery and equipment 
and to ensuring steady progress of that industry. As a result, 
albeit the state makes big capital investments in the production 
of new equipment and mineral fertilisers, and the construction 
of land-improvement systems, labour consumption in agriculture 
is being reduced at a too slow rate as yet. Now that agriculture 
has become considerably stronger, and is acquiring an increas- 
ingly firm foundation, the diversified nature, the insufficient con- 
centration of production on collective and state farms is imped- 
ing the development of industrialisation in land farming and 
stock-raising, lowering the effectiveness of outlays, and in actual 
fact, becoming an impediment to economic and, consequently, 
scientific and technological progress in that field. 

Of late, deepening specialisation and concentration in the 
agrarian sector of the economy have been even more intensive 
and diversified. Internal specialisation is developing on big farms 
along with the establishment around cities and industrial centres 
of large-scale specialised farms producing meat, milk and eggs 
on an industrial basis as well as growing potatoes, other vege- 
tables and berries. A highly promising way of concentrating ag- 
ricultural production is to create big specialised inter-farm enter- 
prises and organisations. 

The highest stage of real socialisation of labour and produc- 
tion is expressed, as was noted above, by agroindustrial integra- 
tion. The technologically interlinked, but previously relatively 
isolated production units are thereby integrated into a single 
process, making it possible to repattern agriculture on a large 
scale on the modern scientific and technical basis. In general, an 
agroindustrial complex is formed by pooling the efforts of the 
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industries, supplying agriculture with the necessary means of 
production; agriculture proper—plant growing, livestock-raising 
and fodder production; the industries processing farm produce; 
organisations procuring, storing, transporting and selling farm 
produce, as well as organisations providing various services to 
agriculture such as farm machinery repairs, construction, etc. 

The 26th Party Congress paid considerable attention to devel- 
oping the agroindustrial complex. It can cope with its main goal 
of supplying the country with foods and raw materials only when 
its composite branches are balanced and develop in close inter- 
connection, when its material and technical basis is constantly 
strengthened and planning and management are unified. 

The forms in which the production functions of collective 
farms and state enterprises merge seem to be the most prospec- 
tive in the functioning of that complex from the viewpoint of 
the future development of production relations, of the drawing 
closer of the two forms of socialist ownership. One of these forms 
is the electric power supply, which integrates a number of 
branches of collective-farm production into a single state system of 
enterprises based on the property of the whole people, and hence 
into a single system of production relations. 

The development of the agroindustrial complex on the national 
scale, a strengthening of the interrelationship between agricul- 
ture and various industries, including those which are directly 
oriented to satisfying the demands of agricultural production, en- 
suring a rise in the level of the latter’s socialisation, are instru- 
mental in bringing closer together the two forms of socialist 
ownership, in overcoming the essential distinctions between town 
and countryside. Simultaneously and in close connection with 
the above-said processes, farming becomes more industrialised, 
and the type of division of labour, which is characteristic of 
large-scale industrial production, becomes an ever stronger ten- 
dency in agriculture. 

The creation of inter-farm enterprises and agroindustrial in- 
tegration result in the emergence of a specifically socialist eco- 
nomic relationship, whose essence is that the two friendly classes 
of Soviet society—the working class and the collective-farm peas- 
antry—closely co-operate directly in the process of production. 
Of growing importance for the make-up of the working people 
in the countryside are industrial professionalisation, the improve- 
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ment of cultural and technical standards, and their integration 
into the system of labour organisation, which is characteristic of 
industrial collectives. Production and labour relations are increas- 
ingly repatterned according to that model, which is extremely 
important from the viewpoint of the communist perspective. 


2. The Supreme Goal 
of the CPSU’s Economic Policy 


The construction of a developed socialist society marks a new 
stage in the implementation of the supreme goal of socialist 
production, namely that of ensuring the fullest possible satisfac- 
tion of the material and spiritual requirements of the working 
people. 

This programme target of the CPSU determines the long- 
term orientation of the Soviet Union’s economy. It also deter- 
mines the Communist Party’s economic strategy, which is built 
on the basis of all-round consideration for the requirements of 
the fundamental economic law of socialism. While reflecting the 
objective need to gear production to the increasingly full satis- 
faction of the material and spiritual requirements of the people 
and to the all-round development of the individual, this law 
ensures the stable nature of the dialectical interrelationship be- 
tween production and consumption under socialism. The devel- 
opment of socialist production relations presupposes, on the one 
hand, a considerable growth of the working people’s requirements, 
and, on the other hand, a growth in the economic possibilities of 
satisfying them. The law also makes it possible to determine the 
means and methods of attaining socialism’s supreme goal: the 
continuous growth and improvement of the production of mate- 
rial values, the all-round development of the service industry, 
and a rise in labour productivity in all fields of the economy. 

Every stage in the advancement of socialism is characterised 
hy a certain, increasingly higher level in the development of the 
productive forces and production relations and on this level 
depends the degree to which social requirements are met. There- 
fore, at each new stage in the building of socialism, Soviet so- 
ciety has had ever increasing opportunities to ensure the people’s 
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well-being and the development of the individual. This is pre- 
cisely where the basic economic law of socialism manifests itself. 
With the attainment of a new stage of maturity by the new 
system, the field of that law’s operation expands; the tremendous 
growth of the country’s economic and scientific and technical 
potential ensures the necessary conditions for ever fuller satisfac- 
tion of the population’s continually growing requirements. 

The upsurge in the country’s economic might and the crucial 
socio-economic transformations have predetermined the need to 
render the objective of socialist production more concrete and 
scientifically precise and to specify on this basis the Party’s eco- 
nomic policy. 

The task is put forward of not merely increasing the extent 
to which material and spiritual requirements are satisfied but of 
creating a whole complex of conditions favouring the moulding 
of a new man, the all-round development of the individual, and 
perfecting the socialist mode of life. This is necessitated, on the 
one hand, by the fact that the development of man himself, of 
all his abilities is the most important objective and requisite con- 
dition for building a communist society, and, on the other hand, 
by the fact that modern production makes increasing demands 
on the working people as the main productive force, presuppos- 
ing their high educational and professional standards. 

A specific feature at the present stage in the development of 
socialism is that in the context of advancing scientific and tech- 
nological revolution, and highly intensified social production, the 
accelerated growth in the working people’s well-being is becoming 
an economic sine qua non for the further successful develop- 
ment of the economy. 

The material base of Soviet society today was created through- 
out the whole stage of socialist construction. It is a result of 
the considerable growth in the country’s national wealth, the 
rapid increase in the productive forces and effective use of the 
social resources. 

The volume of the funds appropriated for improving the peo- 
ple’s well-being increases, as does their proportion in the nation- 
al wealth. Far-reaching changes are effected in the most impor- 
tant proportions of the economy, the production of consumer 
goods develops apace and services to the consumer are expanded. 
Definite concern for each individual, his needs and requirements, 
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as was stressed at the 26th Congress of the CPSU, is the starting 
point and the ultimate aim of the Party’s economic policy. 

The people’s improved well-being depends directly and, to a 
decisive extent, on the increase in the resources channelled into 
consumption. In the past decade the rates of growth of the con- 
sumption fund have been somewhat higher than those of the na- 
tional income and the accumulation fund. In this connection, it 
is planned to increase the share of the consumption fund in the 
national income to reach 77.3 per cent by the year of 1985. 

‘The expanded scale of social production and the country’s 
powerful economic potential make it possible not only to raise 
the resources earmarked to further improve the people’s well- 
being, but also to use increasingly considerable funds for the de- 
velopment of those branches of material production and con- 
sumer services which cater to the material and spiritual require- 
ments of the population. 

A special place among these belongs to agriculture, the na- 
tural or processed produce of which accounts for two-thirds of 
the personal consumption fund. To resolve the strategic task of 
developing that branch of the economy—ensured supply of the 
country with food, and industry with raw materials—the material 
and technical base of agricultural production is being consid- 
erably strengthened by large-scale mechanisation, the use of chem- 
icals, amelioration of the land, and the comprehensive res- 
olution of questions in this connection. Under the 26th Congress 
decisions the agroindustrial complex will further develop, the 
allocations for this purpose constituting some 30 per cent of all 
capital investments. 

Ever greater volumes of social resources are allocated for the 
development of social, cultural and welfare services, for housing, 
municipal and non-production construction, which ensures the 
high rates of their development. Thus, the volume of capital 
investments in housing construction has made it possible to put 
into service 100-110 million square metres of housing yearly in 
the course of the last two decades. This makes it possible to suc- 
cessfully resolve the task of providing each family with a self- 
contained flat. 

In a socialist state there is a constant quantitative growth and 
qualitative perfection of the requirements. The dynamism of 
life generates ever new human demands, while the existing ones 
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become transformed, more “refined”, so to say. This is quite 


natural. “When,” Lenin pointed out, ‘we are showered with 
new demands from all sides, we say: that is as it should be, that 
is just what socialism means, when each wants to improve his 
condition and all want to enjoy the benefits of life.’ 

The emergence of new demands, or the broadening of their 
range, the withering away of a number of old, outdated de- 
mands, the change in the quality of the developing requirements 
and their structure is an objective, regular process. “...The sa- 
tisfaction of the first need, the action of satisfying and the in- 
strument of satisfaction which has been acquired, leads to new 
needs... .”? 

The nature, pattern and ways of satisfying requirements de- 
pend on the attained level of the productive forces, the degree 
of development of science and culture, and on the nature of the 
socio-economic system itself. Where there is developed socialism, 
the interaction among production, requirements and consump- 
tion is most intensive. 

The rapid development of the productive forces accelerates 
the growth and qualitative perfection, the elevation of require- 
ments and their satisfaction under socialism, depending on the 
quantity of the resources at the disposal of the state, the attained 
level of production and the need to appropriate sufficient funds 
for its further development with the aim of satisfying require- 
ments in the subsequent period to an even greater extent. 

Material and other requirements take shape in a certain social 
environment and depend on society’s general moral and psycho- 
logical climate. 

Under the conditions of developed socialism it is vital to out- 
line on a scientific basis trends ensuring an improvement in the 
people’s well-being, above all the rationalisation of consumption 
and the development of reasonable requirements for the all-round 
development of the individual. Hence in planning the living 
standards and the whole of the economy increasing attention is 
being paid to establishing the standards of consumption and _ the 
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extent to which they are met. The demand for a science-based 
approach to planning consumption and the application of the 
method of standards for this purpose are necessitated by the 
following factors: 

First, social requirements are an objective category, and can 
therefore be expressed in qualitative terms through a system of 
standards. 

Second, in developing the material and spiritual needs of the 
population certain proportions should be adhered to. They are 
conditioned both by the fact that people’s cultural and spiritual 
growth is ensured on a material basis, and by the truism that 
more often than not spiritual requirements are satisfied by means 
of material benefits and things, through their instrumentality. 
Apart from this, the comprehensive rational development of all 
requirements necessitates that their quantity and the measure of 
satisfaction be clearly determined. 

Third, the various requirements are closely interlinked, while 
the resources of society are limited. Therefore, in each individual 
case it is necessary to resolve the question of how urgent and 
vital certain requirements are, and consequently the priorities in 
satisfying them and even the full or partial replacement of some 
priorities by others. 

Thus, the standard-based method of planning consumption is 
intended to contribute towards the planned shaping of the pat- 
tern of consumption aimed at ensuring the increasingly harmo- 
nious development of the individual and his drawing closer to 
the communist ideal. 

The consumption standards integrated into a single system 
form the standard-based consumer budget. The research that is 
being carried out in that field at present is, as a rule, linked with 
drawing up long-term consumption standards. The system of long- 
term standards, which is called a rational consumer budget, in- 
cludes a number of indices characterising the living standards of 
the population. They are standards of the current consumption 
of material benefits and paid services: the indices of a rational 
supply of families with durables, housing and social and cultural 
services granted to citizens free; indices characterising the level 
and pattern of personal income. The rational consumer budget 
thus mirrors the population’s demand for all kinds of consumer 
benefits, considers not only the pattern, but also the forms of 
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consumption (individual or collective), its sources (individual 
income or public consumption funds). 

The rational consumer budget, made up of the rational stan- 
dards of consumption of separate benefits and services, is to a 
certain extent, a quantitative expression of certain maximum 
(considering the latest achievements of science and technology) 
human requirements, which are to be satisfied in the not too 
distant future. 

In a society where mature socialism already exists, a real op- 
portunity has been created to ensure the development of social 
production and a planned change in its structure which make 
it possible to put on a practical footing the task of satisfying 
fully the requirements of the population according to science- 
based standards. Paramount importance is attached to the en- 
hancement of the qualitative indicators of the well-being of the 
working people, especially when the various requirements of the 
population are growing apace and there is a change in their 
pattern under the impact of scientific and technical progress. 

The application of the rational consumer budget enhances the 
scientific substantiation of the national economic plan, its bal- 
anced and proportional nature, especially those of its elements 
that are linked with the resolution of the whole package of prob- 
lems pertaining to the people’s improved well-being. 

This manifests itself, first, in the accent being laid on a pro- 
gramme-target approach to the development of the economy, 
which in the circumstances obtaining today makes it possible not 
only to outline its targets, but also to concentrate resources of 
their implementation. 

Second, the rational budget makes it possible to form an idea 
of the nature of man’s consumption, of his requirements, to de- 
termine with an eye to social criteria the notions of reasonable 
and unreasonable requirements and to elicit the main trends in 
their evolution. Henceforth, proceeding from cognition of objec- 
tive human requirements, and their quantitative expression and 
discovering how they tend to change, it becomes possible to ac- 
tively influence their qualitative aspect as well, that is to improve 
it, thereby contributing to the moulding of a new man, an indi- 
vidual of the socialist type. 

Third, the volumes of consumption of material benefits and 
services, which are calculated on the basis of a rational budget 
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and its separate standards, appear as targets for the development 
of individual branches of material production and the non-pro- 
ductive sphere. 

All this is proof that the drawing up of a rational consumer 
budget as a long-term indicator of the volume and pattern of 
consumption, and its interconnection with production fully ac- 
cord with the fundamental economic law of socialism. Moreover, 
the effect of that law under developed socialism enhances the 
role of the rational consumer budget as an instrument of planning. 
‘Lhis budget may determine not only the sections of the economic 
plans which are directly linked with improving the people’s well- 
being, but also the common economic strategy, to a large extent, 
and the socio-political aspects of production development. 

‘The rational consumer budget is an historical notion. It mir- 
rors the level of society’s productive forces under developed so- 
cialism, and, consequently, takes into consideration the present- 
day ideas on the mode of life and its prospects, which will ine- 
vitably be specified as more knowledge accumulates about com- 
munist society’s development and its economic and other poten- 
tialities. This also reflects the interconnection between produc- 
tion and consumption. 

A rational consumer budget is an instrument of planning the 
public consumption fund and its individual elements. In this 
sense, it is an averaged indicator. At the same time, it must be 
drawn up with due regard for such characteristics as the sex, 
age, social and national composition of the population, job type 
and working conditions. 

This certainly, does not mean socially-differentiated or any 
other type of “rationing” of consumption. 

This method can be, apparently, used in future for an even 
more in-depth scientific study of the whole complex of man’s 
requirements, on the one hand, and, on the other, for drawing 
up rational budgets, differentiated by a number of social and 
demographic principles, and for outlining, on this basis, the 
trends in the social policy and specific measures to be taken to 
ensure the improved well-being of various sections of the popu- 
lation. 

It goes without saying that the actual level of consumption of 
the population differs from that implied by a rational consumer 
budget. The correlation between them depends on the level of 
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development of production, its effectiveness and the productivity 
of social labour and shows to what extent society makes use of 
the production potential and to what degree the production pat- 
tern corresponds to the pattern of society’s aggregate require- 
ments. 


The steady growth in the Soviet people’s well-being has as its 
aim the narrowing of the gap between popular consumption 
and the scientifically substantiated, long-term requirements. This 
is ensured by the development of the economy, its higher effi- 
ciency, and better technology owing to the latest achievements 
of science. 

To solve these problems the 26th CPSU Congress outlined a 
special food programme. It is to be fulfilled on the basis of the 
further advance in agriculture, its higher efficiency, and a greater 
output of all kinds of produce. The programme envisages an 
extended production and consumption, primarily of animal prod- 
ucts, in the Eleventh Five-Year Plan period. The agroindus- 
trial complex will develop as a single whole, the agricultural pro- 
duction expanding in proportion with the industries engaged in 
servicing agricultural production, processing, transporting, storing 
and selling its produce. 

The potentialities of the USSR’s national economy make it 
possible to use the resources in such a way as to ensure simulta- 
neously a further build-up of the country’s economic might, the 
boosting and radical modernisation of production assets, the 
stable, balanced growth of heavy industry, which is the cornerstone 
of the whole economy, along with a considerable expansion of 
the output of consumer goods. The imparting of these extremely 
important proportions to the economy is an effective means of 
resolving socio-economic tasks; it is not just a powerful lever for 
attaining the ever greater satisfaction of the population’s require: 
ments, but also a factor actively contributing towards the for- 
mation and development of new requirements. 

Improvement of the quality, the expansion of the range of 
consumer goods and services and the creation of new ones are 
the main trends in manufacturing better quality consumer goods. 
The attainment of this complex socio-economic task is being con- 
siderably assured by the modernisation of existing mills and fac- 
tories of the light, food, and other industries. 

But the level of the productive forces at the present stage in 
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the development of the new system does not make it possible to 
fully satisfy the requirements of the working people. The socio- 
economic equality of the members of socialist society consists in 
their equal relationship towards the means of production, in the 
elimination of the exploitation of man by man, in the equal right 
to work for the benefit of society according to one’s abilities and 
in the equal right to receive one’s share of the social product, 
depending on the amount of work done. 

At this stage, work has not yet become man’s prime, vital 
need. Therefore, distribution is effected according to the amount 
and quality of the work done. The 26th CPSU Congress stressed 
that the Soviet society is a society of the working people where 
the main criterion of distribution is labour, its quantity and 
quality. 

This allows the socialist principle “from each according to his 
ability, to each according to his work” to be consistently pursued. 
The members of society are thus made more interested materially 
in the results of their activity, there are better opportunities for 
combining the interests of individual workers, work collectives 
and the society as a whole, and a powerful incentive appears for 
raising labour productivity and ensuring an upsurge of the econ- 
omy and the improvement of people’s well-being. 

The policy of the Soviet state with regard to distribution pro- 
ceeds from the premise that the main way of raising the income 
of the population is payment according to the work done. This 
policy is not only aimed at the planned growth of consumption 
by the working people, but also at increasing the stimulating 
role of remuneration for work done, by making it increasingly 
dependent on the final results of production and its greater 
effectiveness. 

Distribution of the material and spiritual benefits according 
to the amount and quality of the work done not only ensures a 
growth in the population’s income, but also serves as a personal 
material incentive for improving skills, raising labour productiv- 
ity, effectiveness in the operation of equipment and the quality 
of output. 

Moral incentives like material ones form an integral part of 
work, The latter are based on the working people’s awareness of 
their position in the society as masters of the means of production 
and the results thereof, their realisation of the social significance 
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and necessity of their activity. Material and moral incentives 
should be combined in such a way as to give an objective esti- 
mate of each worker’s labour contribution and to encourage the 
truly best workers. 

In the context of intensified economic development, increas- 
ingly greater significance is being attached to greater effective- 
ness of utilising the resources allocated to ensure a growth in the 
real incomes of the population. This presupposes the establish- 
ment of a close dependence between the growth of the real in- 
comes of the separate social strata and categories of the working 
people and the degree of their labour activeness, their real con- 
tribution to social production. 

Over the past five-year plan periods there has been a consid- 
erable rise in the pay of factory and office workers and that of 
collective farmers. Recent years have been marked by the grow- 
ing impact of centralised state measures on pay rises. The policy 
of using centralised funds for pay rises is helping to resolve the 
important socio-economic task of gradually increasing the wage 
of low-paid workers to that of medium-paid ones. It allows the 
level of pay to be brought in line with the changes in the type 
of work and working conditions and the improvement of the 
professional skills of the personnel, serves as an incentive for 
enhancing the effectiveness of production and the quality of 
work, and ensures the preservation so far of the differentiated 
remuneration for the separate categories of the workers. 

Distribution according to the amount of work done stimulates 
the development of socialist production due to the fact that it 
involves people in labour activities, draws all the able-bodied 
people into production, by asserting the principle of the univer- 
sal and compulsory nature of work and its socialist discipline. 
By arousing people’s interest in the results of their work and in 
increasing its productivity, distribution according to the amount 
of work done stimulates the development of abilities and an 
improvement in the cultural and professional standards of the 
workers. At the same time, it contributes to eliminating the es- 
sential distinctions in labour, to developing its creative character. 

Socially useful work for the benfit of society is the source of 
citizens’ private property. It appears as a consequence, a conti- 
nuation, a function of public property, which prevails under 
socialism and is the basis of its economic system. As socio-eco- 
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nomic distinctions between types of work are gradually overcome 
in the process of building communism, the income of various 
categories of the population and, consequently, the size of their 
private property, will be steadily levelled up. 

A gap between a family’s incomes and consumption, which 
still exists in large families, is being gradually closed by the 
growth in the allocations for the maintenance of members of the 
society who cannot take part in production because of age or for 
other reasons. 

These allocations are derived from public consumption funds, 
which serve to maintain disabled persons and to satisfy such of 
the workers’ requirements as receiving education, health pro- 
tection, upbringing of the rising generation, and so forth. 

The public consumption funds form the economic foundation 
of the rights of citizens recorded in the Constitution of the USSR, 
as the right to universal and free education and vocational train- 
ing, the right to rest and recreation, health protection and free 
medical aid, to material security in old age and in case of dis- 
ability, the right to housing and use of achievements of culture. 

In their economic substance the public consumption funds 
are part of the national income, which is spent by the state on 
a planned basis to jointly satisfy society's social and cultural re- 
quirements, but in their social nature they are more than distri- 
bution according to the amount of work done, and represent a 
realisation of the principle and method of distribution of material 
benefits, which is inherent in socialist production with its pros- 
pect of growing over into the communist one. 

Under the conditions of developed socialism public consum- 
tion funds become increasingly important for ensuring a rise in 
the material and cultural level of the population. They contri- 
bute towards greater social equality and towards developing and 
strengthening moral incentives. They are a prominent manifes- 
tation of the unity of the personal and social, of the fraternal 
co-operation and comradely mutual assistance of all the working 
people, that are characteristic of the socialist social relations. 

The public consumption funds are growing steadily. An im- 
portant feature of this growth is not only the increase in the 
absolute volume of the public funds, but also the steady expan- 
sion of their share in the national income, especially in the popu- 
lation’s total consumption fund. 
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One of the most important trends in the social policy pursued 
by the Communist Party and the Soviet state, is steadily making 
the living standards of individual social groups less distinct. The 
centralised programme of measures for rises in the pay of fac- 
tory and office workers, iand collective farmers, the expansion 
of the volume of grants and benefits to the population from the 
public consumption funds accords with the interests of the whole 
of society and the social sections forming it. Raising the Soviet 
people’s living standards being the general objective, special at- 
tention is paid to improving the well-being of the working people 
of the lower-income bracket. This line has made it possible to 
resolve a vitally important socio-economic problem in the past 
two five-year plan periods, namely that of radically changing the 
nature of stratification of the population by per capita income. 

Characteristic of the Soviet society’s present-day economic de- 
velopment is the fact that a considerable evening-out of the 
socio-economic conditions and standards of living of the urban 
and rural population, the working class, collective-farm peasantry 
and intelligentsia is taking place alongside the general growth in 
the incomes of the population. 

The real incomes of the population are the most general and 
important indicator of popular well-being. Their level depends 
on the size of the earnings and the pay of collective-farmers, on 
the volume of payments and benefits from the public consump- 
tion fund, on the income they obtain from their private subsi- 
diary plots, the level of retail prices and tariffs on consumer 
goods and paid services, and rates of taxation. A stable growth 
in the working people’s real income is ensured through the high 
growth rates of production and labour productivity, and the 
improved manner in which the national income is put to use. 
The fact that the real incomes of the population double every 
fifteen years means that in the lifetime of one generation social- 
ist society rises to an ever higher qualitative level of consumption 
several times. 

Where developed socialism obtains, the bulk of the national 
income and the consumption fund, which form the basis of 
growth in the real incomes of the working people, is formed 
through an increase in labour productivity. The significance of 
this factor for the dynamics of the working people’s real incomes 
increases due to full employment of the able-bodied popula- 
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tion and the general process of intensification of social produc- 
tion. 

A steady rise in Soviet society’s productive forces and the 
further improvement of the socialist production relations, distri- 
bution, exchange and consumption are ensured by the widening 
sphere of operation of the fundamental economic law of social- 
ism, by the constant effort towards the attainment of the supreme 
goal of socialist production, and the resolution of the non-anta- 
gonistic contradictions arising in the process between the grow- 
ing public requirements and the level achieved in economic de- 
velopment. 

In ensuring high growth rates of production in conformity 
with the basic economic law of socialism, the Communist Party 
and the Soviet state simultaneously create conditions for the 
steady improvement of the totality of social relations, for active- 
ly building the prerequisites for transition to communism. 


3. Greater Effectiveness 
and Intensification of Social Production 


Attaining the supreme goal of socialist production demands 
a permanent search for new economic growth potential and the 
full and rational utilisation of the country’s economic capability. 
These objectives, as well as society's economic advance as a 
whole, can be achieved through intensification of production, 
raising its efficiency and accelerating the rates of scientific and 
technical progress. 

Intensified economic development is a feature of mature so- 
cialism and, at this stage, becomes a key factor and source of 
economic growth, a vital condition for building the material 
and technical basis of communism. It is intensified development 
that creates the necessary conditions for going over to a new 
type of economic reproduction. The 26th CPSU Congress em- 
phasised that the main goal for all branches of the economy was 
to complete the transition to intensified development. 

Greater effectiveness on the basis of higher labour produc- 
tivity, more effective use of fixed assets and material and natural 
resources, the application of the achievements of science, tech- 
nology and introduction of advanced experience are important 
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features of modern socialist production. This is determined by 
the social system itself, which is based on socialist ownership, 
whose principles are planning, science and collectivity, and which 
rests on the principles and methods of democratic centralism, 
and the powerful force of mass socialist emulation. 

More effective production in a society of mature socialism 
grows in importance due to the peculiar features of the present 
stage of the country’s economic development which are deter- 
mined by the impact of the scientific and technological revolu- 
tion on all aspects of production, the vast extent of the economy, 
the greater economic potential and social requirements, and the 
global character of many socio-economic problems now being 
resolved. 

Today, greater effectiveness is the main method and the only 
way of ensuring that socialism’s principal goal will be attained. 
Intensification of production is inseparably linked with raising 
its efficiency, which means that returns should grow quicker than 
investments, This is particularly important in our day, stressed 
the 26th CPSU Congress, when the main factors of production 
grow at a rate insufficient for ensuring extensive econoniic de- 
velopment. Besides additional factors are expected to appear in 
the eighties that will complicate the country’s extensive devel- 
opment. As was mentioned above, the labour force increment 
is falling considerably. 

Past years saw considerable changes in the locating of primary 
industry enterprises. To meet the demands in fuel, energy and 
raw materials, the economic development of the USSR’s eastern 
areas is being further intensified. 

Relatively low-grade mineral deposits that are more difficult to 
mine and further afield are being developed on an increasingly 
large scale. All this necessitates massive injections of money to 
develop and build transport facilities and housing. It also involves 
increased operational costs in developing raw material and 
fuel-energy resources, and in shipping them to the USSR’s Euro- 
pean regions, where most of the secondary industry is located. 

Another factor necessitating more effective production is the 
ecological problems, particularly the growing cost of environ- 
mental protection. Concern for environmental protection pri- 
marily is concern for man—the main factor and objective of social 
production. The rational utilisation of the natural resources 
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and the measures for their conservation and _ reproduction 
which demand huge investments are in the end run the only 
effective method of future-oriented economic management, en- 
suring that the country will be provided with the means and 
resources in the years to come. 

These and other features demand a change to the kind of 
economic development in which high and steady growth and 
greater public well-being can be achieved with the least possible 
increase in resources consumption. 

Broad opportunities for making production more effective are 
being opened through combining the advantages of socialism 
with the achievements of the scientific and technological revolu- 
tion. The practical implementation of this precept of the Com- 
munist Party heralds an extensive qualitative rise in the tech- 
nical standards of the economy, and substantial changes in its 
entire make-up. Therefore, efforts for ensuring effectiveness are 
inseparable from accelerating scientific and technical progress, 
providing conditions for the rapid application of its achievements 
in the economy. 

Making science a direct productive force ensures the rapid 
growth and effective utilisation of scientific and technical po- 
tential, the ongoing modernisation of productive machinery and 
the integration of science and production. In a planned economy 
this process is facilitated by an integrated technical strategy 
aimed at co-ordinating all trends in the development of science 
and technology to intensify social production and deal with the 
key social problems. 

The trends of scientific and technological progress crucial for 
determining the long-term economic development prospects are 
as follows. 

The principal factor in producing the means of labour is 
greater production capacity and lower specific consumption of 
materials in machinery and plants, a change from the develop- 
ment and introduction of separate machines to that of machine 
systems embracing the entire technological process, consequently 
making it possible to ensure comprehensive mechanisation at all 
Stages of production. Initially it is planned to create a system 
of machines for areas of production where considerable numbers 
of workers do difficult manual labour, as well as for those areas 
where conditions are harmful to one’s health. The principal 
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criterion in developing new types of machines, instruments and 
apparatuses must be to ensure the greatest possible economic 
effect and at the same time reduce cost per unit of capacity 
(productivity). 

Of tremendous significance for accelerating technical progress 
is perfecting the organisation and enhancing the efficiency of 
scientific bodies and of each person engaged in research. 

Scientists are giving increasing attention to the most important 
problems of scientific and technical progress which are crucial 
for the successful development of the economy, culture and 
science itself, as well as to the further development of research, 
which opens fundamentally new ways and possibilities of trans- 
forming the country’s productive forces and creating the exper- 
tise and technology of the future. 

One of the main ways of increasing effectiveness is by ac- 
celerating the growth rates of labour productivity. Questions of 
ensuring high rates of labour productivity have always been a 
key component of the Party’s economic policy. 

In current conditions what must be done is to ensure—based 
on even higher labour productivity growth rates—expanded pro- 
duction with a stable and subsequently a reduced work force. 

The more effective use of labour resources depends primarily 
on accelerating the rates of all-round mechanisation and auto- 
mation of production processes throughout the economy, espe- 
cially the mechanisation of accessory labour. Even though the 
proportion of manual, non-mechanised labour in the economy 
is falling steadily, the absolute number of manual workers is 
still large. 

In a developed socialist society the paramount objective in 
that area of scientific and technological progress is the mecha- 
nisation and automation of production processes and of work 
that is difficult and unhealthy. This is bound to reason, as man 
is the most precious “capital” of Soviet society. 

Besides, in a society of mature socialism the tendency of 
gradually making labour man’s prime inner need is based on 
labour’s changing character, its growing attractiveness, the 
development of its creative aspects, etc., which in turn demands 
the increasing elimination of heavy and hazardous labour. This 
is a striking example, which mirrors the integrity of public and 
personal interests at the present stage of the development of 
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socialism. The sharp narrowing-down of the area where un- 
skilled, manual, and heavy labour is used ensures an increase in 
the productivity of social labour, helps raise workers’ skills, and 
lets them apply it and their knowledge fully. 

There are great possibilities of economising labour in per- 
fecting the organisation of work in all sections of production 
and management, in improving work quota setting, and more 
rapidly introducing technically substantiated performance 
standards and servicing piece rates, especially in auxiliary and 
hour-rated jobs. Also facilitating this process are lower man- 
power turnover, greater production and labour discipline, 
eliminating idle time and unproductive investment, higher train- 
ing standards, upgrading professional skills and retraining in new 
jobs in conformity with the demands of scientific and technical 
progress. 

An important factor in making social production more effec- 
tive is the rational utilisation of the accumulated production 
potential, of the fixed production assets, a higher return on 
assets, cost-saving, and the rational utilisation of public wealth— 
material and financial resources, raw materials and equipment 
and, most important, human labour. 

Capital investment is pivotal in intensifying social produc- 
tion. The volume and pattern have an essential impact on 
meeting the demand in raw materials, fuel and other resources. 

Effective production goes hand in hand with the best possible 
utilisation of the fixed production assets. The objective trends 
in the development of the productive forces necessitate an even 
more rapid growth in the production fund per worker ratio. 

The structural changes now occurring, including those asso- 
ciated with the development of new areas and the rapid growth 
of several asset-intensive industries, have a certain negative im- 
pact on the asset-output ratio. The necessity of evening out the 
technical standards of production in various branches of the 
economy, primarily in agriculture and industry, the need to 
rapidly open up the northern and eastern areas, where the man- 
power shortage and rigorous conditions demand far more spend- 
ing on organising production, along with vast expenditures on 
developing the infrastructure, and the policy of considerably 
improving labour conditions and environmental protection are 
all determining conditions for the tendency of a decline in the 
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average return per unit of assets. But to counter these tendencies, 
an entire series of measures is being carried out to better utilise 
the operating production assets at each enterprise, including 
intensified operation of equipment, eliminating bottlenecks, fuller 
use of plant, expanding multi-lathe operations, etc. 

The policy of high effectiveness presupposes a considerable 
improvement in the utilisation of not only equipment, but of 
material resources as well—raw materials, fuel, ferrous and non- 
ferrous metals, chemicals, cement, timber, etc. Material outlays 
account for almost three quarters of the total costs involved in 
industry. Reducing the specific consumption of materials is the 
principal way of making production more effective and is done 
by the broader application of progressive design, the perfection 
of technology, the utilisation of new cost-saving raw and primary 
materials, their deeper and all-round processing, and the broader 
utilisation of secondary raw materials. 

Another way of considerably economising on materials is 
through perfecting the system of quota setting and keeping a 
strict eye on the consumption of raw and primary materials, fuel 
and energy, ensuring stringent control of their use, and tighten- 
ing the measures to combat waste and mismanagement. 

The effectiveness of production is geared to improving prod- 
uct quality. High quality means lower expenditures of labour 
and material resources, greater export potential, and, in the final 
analysis, the fuller satisfaction of society’s requirements. There- 
fore, the entire planning and management machinery, the entire 
system of material and moral incentives, the efforts of engineers 
and designers, the skill of the workers must be directed at im- 
proving quality. 

Of principled significance for intensifying social production 
is the objective of improving the quality of work throughout the 
economy and at each work bench, with the idea of “quality” 
being made up of many production, economic and moral attri- 
butes. The criterion of the quality of work is its conformity with 
the many requirements stemming from the current level of 
technology and production organisation, socialist production 
relations, the moral standards of socialist society, and a com- 
munist attitude to work. 

High quality of work means the efficient organisation of pro- 
duction, the steady rhythm of the work process, high standards 
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of technology, and the economical use of time, materials and 
equipment. Indispensable requisites of quality are conscious 
labour discipline, mutual responsibility and comradely mutual 
assistance. 

A great determining factor of steady economic growth and 
more effective social production is the perfection of the entire 
machinery of economic management. The principal objective is 
full use of the advantages and potential of the economy of de- 
veloped socialism—this is not a spontaneous development, but 
demands scientific and planned efforts, and is aimed at directing 
economic processes in accordance with the contemporary re- 
quirements. 

The increased scale of production, more complex economic 
co-operation and the advance of the scientific and technological 
revolution all demand a certain restructuring of planning and 
economic management methods. 

The Tenth five-year plan period saw several important mea- 
sures to improve planning, the organisational structure of in- 
dustrial management, and the setting of economic incentives in 
production. 

Managerial and planning activity is focussed on rationally 
using all that the economy possesses, on introducing scientific 
and technical achievements and advanced experience more com- 
prehensively, and on applying predominantly intensive growth 
factors, 

Planning is the core and the key link of the entire economic 
machinery. 

Five-year plans are the work programme, the cornerstone of 
the economic operations of each enterprise, organisation and 
ministry. Within their framework, more and more emphasis 
is being laid on long-term economic co-operation and agreements, 
and on established norms and standards to ensure that econom- 
ic levers and incentives will work. 

The programme-target method is becoming increasingly sig- 
nificant in drawing up and implementing national economic 
plans. The object of target-oriented comprehensive programmes 
is to deal with the key scientific, technical, economic and social 
tasks as well as to develop individual regions and territorial-pro- 
duction complexes. They are the most important components of 
the state’s long-term economic and social development plans. 
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Along with the programmes now being worked on, programmes 
for saving fuel and metal, for the development of the Baikal- 
Amur Railway zone, for reducing the use of manual labour, and 
for expanding production of items of consumption, especially 
foods, are being drawn up for the immediate future and imple- 
mented as priorities. Greater social production and the devel- 
opment of vast new economic areas largely depend on ensuring 
a better balanced combination of branch and territorial plan- 
ning. To guarantee the more rational distribution of the pro- 
ductive forces and utilisation of national resources, the republic- 
an and local authorities have been given greater powers and 
responsibility in drawing up and supervising the implementa- 
tion of the programmes for the economic activity of each enter- 
prise and organisation of the given region, district and city ir- 
respective of the industry to which it belongs. 

The perfection of plan targets is also aimed at ensuring high 
final results and at more effective production. 

A comprehensive system of measures is planned to further 
develop cost accounting and heighten the role of economic 
levers and incentives. The development of the principal method 
of economic management—cost accounting—is organically linked 
with five-year plan targets. The machinery of economic lev- 
erage is future oriented, its sights set on the implementation not 
only of annual, but of five-year plans. The operation of not 
only enterprises and production organisations, but of ministries 
and industrial organisations as well, is now founded on the 
principles of material incentives and economic responsibility. 

This provides criteria for assessing operations and economic 
incentives for them—distribution of profit, establishment of 
various incentive and development funds, payments and so on— 
in strict conformity with the real contribution of work collectives 
to meeting the social requirements, and ultimate results achieved 
first of all in raising labour productivity and product quality. 

The system of economic levers and incentives not only guar- 
antees a growth in the resources remaining at the disposal of 
enterprises, organisations and ministries and improved ultimate 
financial-economic operations, but also increases their responsi- 
bility for meeting commitments. 

The most important of these measures are those which en- 
sure more, new and better-quality products. The system of qual- 
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ity certification, encouragement of bonuses for new high-quality 
products and other measures will be extended. At the same time, 
material sanctions are being toughened for low-quality output. 

As it perfects the planned management of the economy, the 
CPSU always proceeds from the Leninist principles of democ- 
ratic centralism, which is creatively adapted to the conditions 
of each stage in the building of communism. Consistent pursuit 
of the policy of centralised leadership is combined with the 
extension of its democratic basis through stimulating in every 
way possible the mass initiative and the people’s direct involve- 
ment in administering socialist production. Leonid Brezhnev 
said: ‘We all realise that socialist economy is unthinkable with- 
out strengthening its centralisation beginning. At the same time, 
we need, both in politics and in the economy, a democratic 
centralism that opens the door wide to initiative from below— 
the initiative of collective and state farms, of enterprises and 
associations, of local organs. This stems not only from our world 
outlook, but from economic necessity as well. Initiative from 
below is our indispensable reserve in the acceleration of econom- 
ic progress.” 

The development of mass creative initiative and mass labour 
activeness is most vividly manifested in socialist emulation. 

Lenin spelled out the essence and the principles of organis- 
ing socialist emulation in the initial years of the Soviet power. 
He wrote that “socialism ... for the first time creates the op- 
portunity for employing it on a really wide and on a really 
mass scale, for actually drawing the majority of working people 
into a field of labour in which they can display their abilities, 
develop the capacities, and reveal ... talents. ..”?. 

Guided by Lenin’s approach, the Communist Party at all stages 
of building socialism uses the force of emulation in the interests 
of economic development and for solidly establishing new rela- 
tions between people. Mass socialist emulation, which originated 
during the First Five-Year Plan period, is now characteristic of 
the Soviet way of life. It is a powerful instrument for implement- 


1 “Speech by Comrade LL. I. Brezhnev at the Plenary Meeting of the 
CPSU Central Committee” in Supplement to issue No. 48 (2880) of 
Moscow News, 1979, p. 10. 

2 Vv. I. Lenin, “How To Organise Competition?”, Collected Works, 
Vol. 26, p. 404. 
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ing plans, and an important component of ideological-political, 
labour and moral education. 

At the present stage, socialist emulation is taking on qualita- 
tively new features. It now goes hand in hand with the scien- 
tific and technological revolution, is increasingly focussed on 
the problems of effectiveness and quality, and its aim is attain- 
ing the highest possible economic results. 

In a developed socialist society, emulation has become a power- 
ful vehicle of social as well as economic progress, and a school 
where working people are educated as communists. It has its 
greatest educational impact when the highest results achieved 
in labour competition are made known to all work collectives 
and when material and moral incentives are skilfully used. Gom- 
petition always generates examples of creative labour, and helps 
guarantee the country’s economic strength and ability to defend 
itself. 


Chapter Four 


PROBLEMS OF OPTIMISATION 
AND SOCIETY-NATURE INTERACTION 


The prospects for the economic progress of developed social- 
ism largely depend on the supply of natural resources. The 
steadily growing scale of the use of technical facilities and natur- 
al materials in production with the simultaneous increase of 
wastes, and the distinctive characteristics of the use of natural 
resources in the age of the scientific and technological revolution 
dictate the regulation of the consumption and protection of re- 
sources and, in broader terms, the problem of society-nature in- 
teraction, which manifests itself differently and, even more so, 
is being tackled differently by the two opposing socio-economic 
systems. 

As it successfully develops, socialism optimises the social rela- 
tions inherent in it, reveals their integral character, and demon- 
strates its advantages over capitalism in all spheres of vital so- 
cial activity, including ecology—i.e., man’s interaction with nature 
which reared him and brought him to maturity. 


1. New Type of Society-Nature Interaction 


As long as human society has existed, man has been related 
to nature not directly, but primarily through other people— 
through the medium of social relations. The character, type 
and quality of these relations predetermine the character and 
type of man’s interaction with his surroundings. The objectively 
conditioned progress of human society must necessarily bring it 
to such a stage, such a level of social maturity, at which it wilt 
be possible for people to structure their relations with nature on 
the basis of science, prudently, and to take an intelligent and 
responsible attitude in their interaction with it. 
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As long ago as 1844, in characterising that level of the society’s 
maturity, Marx argued that only “communism as the positive 
transcendence of private property ... and therefore as the real 
appropriation of the human essence by and for man ... is the 
genuine resolution of the conflict between man and nature. ..”. 
Marx subsequently clarified this idea, by pointing out that “free- 
dom in this field can only consist in socialised man, the associat- 
ed producers, rationally regulating their interchange with Nature, 
bringing it under their common control, instead of being ruled 
by it as by the blind forces of Nature; and achieving this with 
the least expenditure of energy and under conditions most fa- 
vourable to, and worthy of, their human nature”.? 

It would be absolutely wrong to think that socialism, as the 
first phase of communist society, itself eliminates all the problems 
of man’s relations with nature accumulated throughout human 
civilisation. Even under socialism, many outstanding problems 
remain. But characteristic of socialist nature management is the 
elimination of the basic social causes of the irrational utilisation 
of natural wealth and the destruction of the environment. Public 
ownership of the means of production and the land, its mineral 
wealth, water and forest resources, and the animal and plant 
kingdoms creates the principal prerequisite for a judicious at- 
titude to nature and its protection. 

First of all, under socialism, economic management and con- 
trol of natural resources and the natural environment are in 
the hands of the people alone. Also to be taken into considera- 
tion is the great influence on the management of nature of the 
humanistic character of the socialism’s social objectives, epitom- 
ised in the motto: “Everything for the sake of man, for the bene- 
fit of man.” This motto is of universal significance. It is in the 
name of man, and for his benefit that socialist society pre- 
serves and restores nature and protects its beauty. The socialist 
state is constantly aware of man’s many links with the environ- 
ment, the significance of nature as a source of satisfying his 
inner requirements and as the key factor of his prosperity. 

The implementation of socialism’s main objective—raising the 
people’s material and cultural standards and moulding a har- 


* K. Marx, “Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts of 1844”, Marx 
and Engels, Collected Works, Vol. 3, p. 296. 
* K. Marx, Capital, Vol. II, p. 820. 
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moniously developed individual—also presupposes a very cul- 
tured approach by society to nature. Socialism appears as the 
beginning not only of new relations between people, but also 
of a new attitude to their material environment, which finds 
its practical expression in the planned and comprehensive utili- 
sation of nature by society as a whole and in its interests. 

The socialist state’s nature protection activity, and the social- 
ist nature management as a whole are a practical implementation 
of Lenin’s ideas of being careful, and thrifty with the wealth of 
nature. Among the almost one hundred documents on nature 
protection or nature management, signed by Lenin in his capac- 
ity as Chairman of the Council of People’s Commissars, the 
Draft Plan of Scientific and Technical Work played a special 
role. An extensive and speedy study of the country’s natural 
wealth was formulated as a task of state importance for the first 
time ever and the necessary prerequisites for regulating the use 
of nature’s wealth were created thereby. 

No country had ever carried out research and exploration 
on such a scale and pace for studying nature as the Soviet Re- 
public did in its first decades. As long ago as 1919-1920, major 
research institutions were established to do this work (the State 
Hydrology Institute, the Geology Institute, the Floating Marine 
Research Institute, etc.), and many expeditions were sent out 
(to explore the Kursk magnetic anomaly, find a suitable northern 
sea route, etc.). 

From the very outset, the new nature management system was 
developed with an eye to ensuring public health. It presupposed 
“drastic sanitation measures on a large scale in the interests of 
the working people, for example: (a) improving the sanitary 
conditions of localities (protection of soil, water and air)...”.? 
This orientation is being consistently and purposefully imple- 
mented in the ecological policy of the Communist Party. The 
Programme of the CPSU provides that “considerable attention 
will be devoted to the conservation and rational use of forests, 
water reservoirs, and other natural resources, and to their re- 
stocking and development” .? 

Despite the grim consequences of the war and economic 


*V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 38, p. 445 (in Russian). 
? The Road to Communism, p. 527. 
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dislocation the initial years of building socialism saw national 
parks established, the first attempts at the complex development 
of natural wealth, and the laying of the foundation for the 
protection and restoration of flora and fauna. The population 
of precious animal species like elk, sable, otter, and marten, 
which were on the verge of extinction, was restored to the 
level at which hunting could begin again. It was at that time 
that new areas were developed, and the mining industry and 
hydropower station construction advanced rapidly. 

In the 1960s and the early 1970s—i.e., the stage of developed 
socialism—particularly vigorous activity to perfect nature manage- 
ment began. The countrywide system of nature protection and 
its legal and administrative bodies took their final shape. The 
Fundamentals of Land Legislation of the USSR and the Union 
Republics (1968), the Fundamentals of Public Health Legisla- 
tion (1969), the Fundamentals of Legislation on Water Resources 
(1970) and the Fundamentals of Legislation on Mineral 
Resources (1975) were drafted and endorsed at that time. All 
the Union Republics drafted and endorsed nature protection 
laws. Since 1974 conservation plans have been an inseparable 
component of all economic and social programmes, which was 
a major step towards the complete integration of nature protec- 
tion in all economic activity. 

In the Soviet Union the drafting and carrying out of measures 
for environmental protection and the rational use and repro- 
duction of natural resources are considered to be among the key 
economic objectives. 

Socialist nature management implies not only a certain eco- 
logical policy condensed in decisions, laws and directives; it also 
implies the practical work in accordance with them, and the en- 
forcement of accepted standards and recommendations. 

The work done in the USSR to reduce the adverse effects 
of industry on the environment is without precedent. The state 
if necessary will shut down, transfer or even phase out mills and 
factories which are detrimental to living conditions. In Moscow 
over 700 operations and plants were relocated outside city limits 
or reconstructed for ecological reasons during a short span of 
time. New operations cannot go into service before purification 
facilities are completed; this is also the rule for modernisation 
projects. The USSR is the first country to have introduced the 
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maximum permissible levels of concentration for more than 140 
harmful substances in the atmosphere, 487 in water bodies and 
for dozens of combinations. They are the world’s strictest limits. 

Enormous attention is devoted to the complete utilisation of 
raw materials and fuel. Soviet scientists developed an advanced 
method for extracting nitric acid from the fumes of the nitric 
acid production. Sulfuric anhydride trapped from flue gases 
previously discharged into the atmosphere accounts for nearly 30 
per cent of the country’s sulfuric acid output. This method 
brings in 25 million roubles a year, and its ecological effect is 
equally great. 

A search has been started on a large scale in the field of water 
recycling. Today many plants, especially petrochemical works 
and oil refineries, have water recycling systems. Under such con- 
ditions, purification facilities assume a new function: instead of 
sanitation treatment, they prepare water for production. Today, 
55.8 per cent of industrial water is recycled. Several ferrous me- 
tallurgy plants recycle 96 per cent of water they use. 

Afforestation is being carried on a large scale. Almost 1,300,000 
hectares annually benefit from state-sponsored forest planting 
and seeding. 

In a society of developed socialism, it has become possible 
to substantiate theoretically and implement practically economic 
zoning on the basis of territorial-industrial complexes. From the 
ecological viewpoint, their significance lies in a single plan of 
economic development, demography and nature protection with 
due regard for the natural conditions. 

The industrial hubs created in the socialist countries provide 
great potential for radically going about environmental protec- 
tion. Although it is not easy to ensure within the framework of 
these hubs the required landscape gardening and water supply 
standards, this way of locating industry opens entirely new pro- 
spects not only for centralised waste purification, but also for the 
creation of completely closed production cycles, when the waste 
of one operation serves as a raw matevial for another, thereby 
ensuring the almost hundred per cent utilisation of natural ma- 
terials. Locating of industry in this way, as well as expanding a 
“hub” into a complex, is possible only under socialism. 

All this indicates that today’s diverse technical systems which 
are controlled by society and employed in its interests can ensure 
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the economical use of the natural resources and effective environ- 
mental protection. The ongoing perfection of the technology 
of processing natural materials will enable their properties to 
be made full use of. The waste heat of metallurgical and other 
plants is being used on an increasing scale to heat homes and 
in hot-house farming. The proportion of recycled metal, paper, 
timber and other primary materials is steadily growing. Systems 
for the utilisation of household waste have been designed and are 
already in operation. In perspective, these are components of a 
well-balanced system of waste-free, smokeless and closed drainage 
production. A system like this can be created only by pooling the 
efforts of all production facilities of a certain region or of the 
entire country, of municipal works, research institutions, etc, In 
other words, the issue here is a problem which society will re- 
solve according to a single plan—and here the advantages of the 
socialist system are apparent. 

There are also other factors, which from the viewpoint of en- 
suring a harmonious interaction between society and nature can 
be found only in socialism. In the first place, measures to protect 
nature and rationally utilise its wealth are very expensive. Suffice 
it to say that purification facilities account for almost a third of 
the cost of the fixed assets. 

As the first phase of communism, socialism does not yet possess 
all the opportunities to modify and conserve the natural environ- 
ment, as long as there is still some kind of gap between the cha- 
racter of socio-economic relations allowing a qualitative reversal 
in the interchange between men and nature, and the practical 
possibilities of doing so, which depend on the level to which the 
productive forces have developed. In the process of accomplish- 
ing its historic task—the building of communism—socialism 
undoubtedly raises man at the same time to a higher and higher 
stage of harmony with nature, and produces the best possible 
social transformation of his environment. 

The objective of ensuring a harmonious interaction between 
socialist society and nature is reflected in the new Constitution 
of the USSR. It states: “In the interests of the present and future 
generations, the necessary steps are taken in the USSR to pro- 
tect and make scientific, rational use of the land and its mineral 
and water resources, and the plant and animal kingdoms, to pre- 
serve the purity of air and water, ensure reproduction of natural 
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wealth, and improve the human environment” (Article 18). The 
Constitution of the USSR states that the citizens of the USSR are 
obliged to protect nature and conserve its riches, this being one 
of the most important duties of every Soviet citizen (Article 
67). It also proclaims the state’s responsibility for rational ex- 

Joitation and conservation of natural resources (Article 73) 
as well as the responsibility of the local authorities, industrial 
enterprises, collective and state farms for the protection of 
nature. 

The comprehensive scientifically-based perfection of the pro- 
ductive forces is the main method for optimising the interaction 
between socialist society and nature. Science placed at the ser- 
vice of the people and used with humanitarian aims opens the 
broadest vistas for the best possible development of nature man- 
agement. Alternative energy sources and advanced methods of 
using them, new materials and new technology, new foods and 
production methods will all change the man-nature relationship, 
enable man to use less of certain resources or even abandon them 
totally in production, open up the prospect of waste-free tech- 
nology, and thus compensate for the harmful consequences of 
production and consumption for the biosphere. 

The rapid development of biology, which provides ways to 
transform natural materials into useful objects and products with 
the aid of nature itself, has opened new vistas for optimising 
and harmonising the interaction between society and the natural 
environment. Certain bacteria are able to consume industrial 
waste, foul gases and to “crush” ores far more effectively than 
sophisticated equipment; plants and molluscs absorb extremely 
rare elements; in some situations the behaviour of insects provides 
More accurate information than instruments do, etc. 

The microbiological industry, which has become an indepen- 
dent industry in the USSR, is rapidly developing. ‘To deal with 
unique technical problems, engineering developments are being 
increasingly modelled on the pattern of living creatures. The 
history of bionics clearly shows the so far unsurpassed inven- 
tiveness of nature. 

The achievements of biology allow to use renewable resources 
effectively and to streamline the elements of nature employed 
by man in his economic activity and hence the entire society- 
nature system. In this way man provides further proof that he 
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can in principle streamline his influence on the Earth’s biosphere, 
and bring what he does increasingly closer to forms of develop- 
ment inherent in nature. But it is evident, that the utilisation 
of the forces of nature by biological methods can be genuinely 
productive only if they are used in the interests of and controlled 
by society as a whole. 

More effective and ecologically acceptable methods of using 
natural resources result from not only new discoveries, and the 
development of new technology, but also from the best possible 
employment of existing methods and objects of labour. Decisive 
here is production planning, whose perfection opens excellent 
opportunities for developing an organic society-nature rela- 
tionship. The most important objective of the planning bo- 
dies in the socialist countries is to ensure that the natural re- 
sources will be best developed with the least possible damage 
to nature. 

Centralised planning is a necessary condition for balancing 
the interaction between man and his environment. It is only 
through public ownership of the means of production and scien- 
tific planning that it is possible to distribute and run productive 
forces taking due account of country’s territorial and natural 
potential and that of its regions. In the USSR master plans 
are being increasingly used to locate entire industries and major 
industrial complexes, and also plans for the development of eco- 
nomic areas, which is extremely significant for improving the 
use of natural resources and protecting nature. 

The planning of the territorial distribution of the productive 
forces is inseparably bound with the objective of comprehensive 
use of the natural resources. “In nature nothing takes place in 
isolation,”? Engels said. Planning helps avoid the isolated use of 
any one natural material. A comprehensive approach to pro- 
cessing is the foundation for organising what is called iterative 
production, which does not discharge any waste into natural 
hydrosystems, the atmosphere or the soil, and does not continue 
to use an increasing proportion of oxygen and water. If farms are 
also made part of this cycle, it is possible to develop practically 
one hundred per cent waste-free production. This is feasible at 


» F. Engels, Dialectics of Nature, Progress Publishers, Moscow, 1974, 
p. 178. 
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the current level of scientific and technological development, 
and must be only organisationally ensured, which does not pre- 
sent any great difficulties to a socialist country. 

Scientifically-based comprehensive planning of the use of 
natural resources, of industrial and agricultural production, and 
of nature protection measures makes it possible in principle to 
develop the productive forces not only without damaging the 
natural environment, but even improving the natural condi- 
tions. 

In keeping a record of the potential of nature, it is necessary 
to plan the effectiveness (or economic efficiency) in utilising 
resources. The aim is not only to define the output by a certain 
mill or factory in the plan target figures, but also the expenditure 
of natural material to make that product, ie., the difference 
between what has been given to the society and what has been 
taken from nature. This will make it possible to calculate the 
prime cost of the product manufactured, proceeding not only 
from the quantity and quality of the labour expended, but also 
from the quantity and quality of the resources consumed, the 
latter implying all the natural resources necessary to make that 
article. This is especially important as far as non-renewable re- 
sources are concerned, Using them more effectively is an impor- 
tant national task. 

As the productive forces develop, it becomes increasingly 
important to determine not only how much is to be taken from 
nature, but also how much will be returned. In other words, 
there have to be long-term forecasts for nature management in 
order to be able to adjust accordingly production targets in in- 
dustry and agriculture, neutralise in advance the possible adverse 
effects of human activity, and maintain the necessary dynamic 
balance in nature. 

Thus under developed socialism planning assumes a steadily 
growing role as a means of more efficiently regulating the society- 
nature interrelationship. Plans increasingly provide for a search 
for the best possible cultural balance in nature to maintain a nor- 
mal global biological cycle. 

Nature protection—activity to preserve, restore and improve 
the natural environment—is one of the important ways of bal- 
ancing the society-nature interrelationship. In the Soviet Union, 
like in the other socialist countries, nature protection is a key 
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national objective, one that all the people are involved in. This 
can be seen particularly from the fact that the Soviet Nature 
Protection Society has more than 30 million members. 

Nature protection is not a ban on consumption, or the triumph 
of the “hands off nature” principle. It is not even vigilant ser- 
vice for protection alone. Nature protection implies a whole 
group of measures to rationalise nature management. It pre- 
supposes man’s correct control of the man-nature interrelation- 
ship. Now that almost the entire biosphere is being used by 
man, protection has to a great extent lost its original meaning 
of prohibition. It is not by simply preserving the environment, 
as such, but by changing the methods and principles of con- 
suming its resources, by a qualitatively new attitude, when nature 
protection measures are directed primarily not at rectifying mis- 
takes in the utilisation of nature, but at preventing them, that 
nature can be effectively preserved. 

The effectiveness of the nature protection programmes and of 
the use of its resources grows proportionally with the size of 
the area involved. The greatest effect is achieved when several 
countries join together. Here, full play is given to the advantages 
of socialism. The countries whose economic activity is based on 
common principles and which are building their policy on the 
basis of proletarian and socialist internationalism are readily co- 
operating in nature protection. 

The existence of the world socialist system encourages the 
implementation of comprehensive nature protection measures 
based on a single programme not only for one country, but for 
several socialist countries. In developing all possible forms of 
bilateral co-operation, the CMEA members assign a special role 
to multilateral co-operation and collective efforts and quests in 
nature protection. This co-operation began in the mid-sixties, 
when the theme “Protection of the Water and Air Basins from 
Pollution with Harmful Substances” was made part of the Con- 
solidated Plan for the Co-ordination of Scientific and Techno- 
logical Research Projects implemented within the CMEA frame- 
work. At that time, standard surface water purity criteria and 
levels and also total water consumption rates and sewage water 
per unit of product ratios were collectively elaborated. 

A milestone in ecological co-operation was the adoption in 
1971 of the Comprehensive Programme for the Further Exten- 
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sion and Improvement of Co-operation and Developing Socialist 
Economic Integration of the CMEA Member Countries, which 
provided for the drafting of protection measures. Two years later 
Yugoslavia joined the programme. 

In 1973 the Environmental Protection and Improvement Board 
was established under the GMEA Committee for Scientific and 
Yechnical Co-operation. This meant that an agency was estab- 
lished to coordinate all scientific and practical activity in the field 
of nature protection. 

The socialist countries welcome any outside effort in the nature 
protection co-operation. The Final Act of the conference on 
security and co-operation in Europe states that “the protection 
and improvement of the environment, as well as the protection 
of nature and the rational utilisation of its resources in the 
interests of present and future generations, is one of the tasks 
of major importance to the well-being of peoples and the economic 
development of all countries and that many environmental pro- 
blems ... can be solved effectively only through close interna- 
tional co-operation”. All the concrete international activity of 
the Soviet Union and the other countries of the socialist com- 
munity demonstrates their unending efforts to broaden this co- 
operation. 

It was the USSR which initiated the ban on nuclear tests in 
three media. The relevant treaty was a truly invaluable contri- 
bution to saving the biosphere from radioactive contamination, 
It was the Soviet Union which tabled at the 29th Session of the 
UN General Assembly the proposal “On the Prohibition of Mil- 
itary or Any Other Hostile Use of Environmental Modification 
‘Techniques Incompatible with the Interests of Ensuring Interna- 
tional Security, Well-Being and Health of People”. It is the 
Soviet land which is working vigorously to end the arms race, 
and with the fraternal socialist countries had submitted proposals 
on the prohibition of nuclear weapons, on a complete nuclear 
test ban, and on a ban on the development and production of 
new types of weapons of mass destruction. 

The Soviet Union has agreements with dozens of capitalist 
countries on joint environmental protection measures. It is ac- 
tive in the International Union for Conservation of Nature and 
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Natural Resources and other similar organisations and is making 
a great contribution to the implementation of the international 
biological programme. The USSR fruitfully co-operates in en- 
vironmental protection with France, Sweden, Canada, Japan, 
Finland, Norway and other countries of the opposite socio-econ- 
omic system, and is always eager for such co-operation. Ecology 
is a new field of international relations, and the ecological policy 
of the socialist countries is an important factor in the fight for 
peace and for enhancing the international prestige of socialism. 


2. Socialist Nature Management 
and Personal Moral Responsibility 


In a developed socialist society, moral education is one of the 
most important factors for harmonising the society-nature inter- 
relationship, making every Soviet person deeply aware of nature’s 
all-pervading significance for his life, health, physical and spiri- 
tual growth. The work done here by the Communist Party, pub- 
lic organisations, the education system and mass media, has made 
the Soviet people more attentive to the moral and ethical aspects 
of ecological problems by broadening their concept of morality 
itself. 

As was said above, man, both in theoretical and practical 
terms, is related to his natural environment primarily through 
some medium. Marx said, “In order to produce, they enter 
into definite connections and relations with one another and 
only within these social connections and relations does their re- 
lation with nature ... take place.”’* Since man’s relationship with 
nature is of a social character, moral criteria and requirements 
are as applicable in this sphere as in any other sphere of social 
life. 

The moral aspect of the society’s interaction with nature most 
clearly manifests itself in the development of man himself. The 
world is mirrored in man; man’s world is also the world of his 
natural environment. Consequently the man-environment rela- 
tionship is a moral category. 


* K. Marx, “Wage Labour and Capital”, K. Marx and F. Engels, 
Collected Works, Vol. 9, p. 211. 
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This approach has evolved historically. The struggle for human- 
jsm in relations between people, for encouraging people to be 
kind, ready to assist the weak, and to be generous, has manifest- 
ed itself in social man’s activity to transform nature. It is not 
only out of compassion that humanity has always opposed wanton 
cruelty and the destruction of nature, and has encouraged a love 
of nature. Cruelty displayed outside human relations may always 
invade them as well. 

This approach has become even more topical with the scien- 
tific and technological revolution and the social transformation 
of the world. The more frequent disruptions in the normal course 
of natural processes and depletion of certain natural resources 
as a result of man’s production activity, heighten the moral cri- 
teria in the attitude to nature. 

This is particularly clearly manifested under socialism, as new 
communist ethics are formed and assert themselves. When na- 
ture’s vast wealth and resources become public property, all 
the objective conditions are created to foster a broad humanit- 
arian world outlook. As it is concerned about the all-round de- 
velopment of the individual, socialist society wants to vitalise all 
factors which form it. One of the important factors is the 
ennobling of natural environment. The very foundation of com- 
munist ethics—the struggle for building communism—presup- 
poses concern for nature, since future generations, like ourselves, 
will need nature’s entire wealth. Responsibility for the future 
and to the future has always been characteristic of the commun- 
ist world outlook. 

As the attitude to nature is a social attitude, it is expressed, 
in practical terms, in the specific daily activity of all members 
of the society. One way or another, directly or indirectly, these 
actions are aimed at processing and consuming the material of 
nature, as at all stages of social development man has been 
nourished by nature, and has taken all his means of subsistence 
from it. Obsolete traditions, imperfect techniques and inadequate 
knowledge, in addition to errors in upbringing and individual 
irresponsibility, influence man’s attitude to nature in the same 
way as they influence his attitude to society and his fellowmen. 

Man is related to nature in at least two of his qualities. In 
the first place, in his relationship with nature he “represents” 
society, appearing in what he does as the medium for society’s 
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aims and objectives. He is guided by the public interest and trans 
forms the surrounding world in conformity with that interest. If 
the public interest is apparently predatory or distorted (as in in- 
stances when private interests are camouflaged as public), then 
even a man of the highest moral standards will do his bit for the 
immoral destruction of nature, because the individual is related to 
nature only within the framework of society. 

But the individual is free to interpret the public interest and 
have his ideas of it. So he can oppose public interest wrongly 
conceived. On the other hand, even when this interest is spelled 
out in the form of a scientifically substantiated objective and 
when attaining it does not involve any inevitable damage to the 
environment, some people may (and quite often do) help dam- 
age the environment by acting in a way which they think will 
protect the public interest. Specifically, certain negative phe- 
nomena in socialist nature management stem largely precisely 
from basic misconceptions and wrong ideas of what is useful 
and important for society. This is expressed in things like the 
failure to use the funds allocated to build purification facilities, 
the lack of measures to prevent water and wind erosion in farm- 
ing, excessive timber felling, allocating productive land for non- 
agricultural use, etc. 

Individuals are sometimes forced by objective necessity to dam- 
age the environment: the present level of science cannot guar- 
antee 100 per cent purification of industrial waste or a project 
which might seem to have been normally calculated ends up be- 
ing a source of environmental pollution when built; or a hyd- 
ropower station that is indispensable for the development of a 
vast area blocks the way to spawning grounds, results in the 
loss of considerable areas of farm land, etc. In such cases, even 
when he is aware of the entire damage and the size of the wounds 
inflicted upon nature, man cannot help doing what he does. 
This is inevitable, as human society, as was noted above, always 
infringes somewhat on the Earth’s “living substance” for the sake 
of its vital needs. But it is still very important that man have a 
clear idea of the real situation, and not exceed the measure of 
reasonable necessity in sacrificing part of nature’s perennial 
wealth in the name of society’s vital interests. 

Realisation of nature’s universal significance both for the de- 
velopment of society and for the life of every individual, and its 
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elevation to one of the highest categories in the system of social 
and individual values, is the factor making it possible to reason- 
ably balance necessity with the possibility of damaging nature 
in the name of the public interest. 

In this connection the objectives of moral education organi- 
cally include the kind of spiritual development which allows 
man to look at the surrounding world as its assiduous master 
and to clearly realise that in gaining power over nature, he must 
use this power responsibly. 

An important role in this must be played by popular educa- 
tion about nature management and protection. There are option- 
al and special courses in the fundamentals of the science of bio- 
sphere appearing at secondary and higher schools as part of the 
mass Campaign to spread ecological knowledge. A course on na- 
ture protection is a compulsory subject in the curriculum of not 
only biology courses, but even more important, at schools of en- 
gineering, while nature protection is being taught at several 
schools on an experimental basis. 

Scientists bear a great deal of the moral responsibility for peo- 
ple’s attitude to the environment. This is not only because their 
profession means they are always engaged in the study of nature, 
being what can be called the epitome of the great force of human 
intellect, but also because science largely determines people’s prac- 
tical and theoretical attitude to nature and the rules they must 
follow. 

Precisely the results of scientific development which enable 
society to substantiate most accurately its goals and to draft the 
ways to attain them that are effective and least harmful to the 
natural environment, and serve as a kind of an objective basis 
for man’s correct attitude to nature, understanding its many-sid- 
ed and eternal value. While convincing people that they must 
optimise their influence on nature, science also irrefutably proves 
that many of the now existing production methods threaten so- 
ciety with losses if it strives for gains which are here today but 
will be gone tomorrow. 

The complexity of the scientist’s social role and his great mo- 
ral responsibility are also determined by the fact that through 
what he does he moulds the philosophy of social man in a certain 
way. By each new discovery, each new scientific development, the 
scientist (perhaps, unwittingly) lays new bricks in the founda- 
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tion of the natural sciences, seeing nature as a “testing ground” 

for the wisdom of all-powerful man, as a field for giving free 
rein to man’s inner abilities. But behind the impressive power of 
materialised human knowledge, behind the glitter of scientific 
thought, we must not overlook, as sometimes happens, the moral 
aspect in the development of science—is it good or evil that the 
implementation of any magnificent project or discovery will ulti- 
mately result in. 

A striking example of intellectual presumption in dealing 
with nature which neglects the importance of moral aspects in 
scientific activity, are the illusions of modern technomania—the 
ideas of the technical transformation of the organic world, of 
creating an artificial biosphere, or of technical control of the 
environment. All living nature is interpreted as a gigantic me- 
chanism which can be controlled just like a machine. 

Concepts of this kind, which wittingly or unwittingly imply 
the pre-eminence of technology over society, must be approached 
not only from the positions of “pure” science, but also from 
the position of morality, realising that they could threaten tech- 
nical transformations which would upset the ecological balance 
indispensable for normal human life. Moreover, even the theore- 
tical elaboration of these theories becomes an obstacle to harmo- 
nising the society-nature relationship, as nature is treated in 
isolation from human beings, whereas the possibilities of its 
transformation can be objectively evaluated only with proper 
consideration for the biological requirements of man_ himself 
and the ability of the biosphere to adapt. In telling man that 
technical devices will be able to perform any function more effi- 
ciently than nature itself, these concepts encourage him to need- 
lessly deprive nature of certain of its functions. This will result 
in serious complications in nature management. 

Man and society daily transform and accommodate the natur- 
al environment to their needs, and will do so even more actively 
in the future. But their activity in this direction can be success- 
ful only if they strive to utilise the tremendous potential of nature 
and the laws of its development to make the entire biosphere it- 
self more productive, and create on this basis the best possible 
conditions for its self-regulation in a world transformed by man. 

The basic moral principle guiding the social nature manage- 
ment can be concisely expressed as mutual co-operation with 
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nature rather than its merciless and brutal conquest, its deni- 
gration to a level where it becomes necessary to have society 
shoulder its functions. Figuratively speaking, the function of man 
is not to substitute for the biosphere (this he will never succeed, 
as he is only a part of it), but to assist the biosphere in its dif- 
ficult functions, secure in its objective “wisdom” and inner power. 
Relations based on trust must be the core of man’s interaction 
with nature. This implies a genuinely moral attitude to it. 

This attitude is determined by one’s world outlook as a whole, 
since one’s concept of the world and man’s place in it is deter- 
mined by the ideological-moral principles which guide people in 
their lives. Metaphysical interpretations of the universe are usu- 
ally associated with a crudely utilitarian attitude to nature, with 
a drive for immediate effect, and with absolutely little regard 
for the consequences of the predatory utilisation of natural re- 
sources. The dialectical understanding of the society-nature in- 
teraction, when sights are set on long-term social interests de- 
mands, on the contrary, a thrifty attitude to natural resources 
and concern with the global ecological balance and the vitality 
of each of its components. It is precisely in the epoch of the es- 
tablishment of the new society, of the triumph of the dialectical- 
materialist world outlook, that it is imperative to think and act 
in terms of the whole world. 

The new attitude to the world also presupposes that man takes 
a new view of himself, a view which will not allow immoral 
practices, such as the squandering of natural wealth and human 
talent to produce luxuries in one part of the world, while an- 
other part of the world is plagued by disease, hunger, and mise- 
ry; or when the wealth of nature and creations of the human 
mind and skill are turned against mankind itself in the shape of 
various means of mass destruction. 

‘The Marxist-Leninist world outlook and the successes of the 
hew society expressed in the attainment of the stage of devel- 
oped socialism show that man cam and must live on his planet 
in a different way than he did before, and that in attending to 
his own needs he must attend to the state of the organic and 
inorganic world around him. 

In the epoch of man’s historical transition to communism, 
when the materialised forces of human knowledge are already 
comparable to the forces of nature, it is especially important to 
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harmoniously blend human genius and high moral and aesthetic 
standards. Man has explored the Earth and made it a fit place 
to live in, and has blazed the trail into outer space. He is increas- 
ingly turning production from a series of simple operations into 
a scientifically-based technological complex, placing not simply 
the properties of natural materials and substances at his service, 
but even the very processes of nature, and is increasingly using 
science as a direct productive force. Therefore he must be fully 
prepared to use his great achievements rationally. 


Chapter Five 


SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNOLOGICAL REVOLUTION 
AND THE ECONOMIC POTENTIAL OF COMMUNISM 


What the Soviet society must do today is to comprehensively 
perfect developed socialism, which implies the origination, growth 
and accumulation of qualitatively new phenomena and the ma- 
terial and spiritual conditions for the transition to the highest 
stage of communism. 

Material production is the foundation of social progress, no 
matter how great the steadily growing significance of the per- 
fection of social relations or the development of culture and 
moulding of the new man may be in the new society. This is 
true both of the stage of developed socialism and of the highest 
stage of the communist formation. 

The process of creating its material and technical base occu- 
pies a special position: it is only when material production rises 
to a sufficiently high level that it is possible to move forward to 
communist public ownership and to the communist principle of 
distribution “from each according to his ability, to each accord- 
ing to his needs”, and to ensuring the prosperity and free all- 
round development of all members of society. The resolution of 
fundamental issues of social development such as overcoming 
the antithesis between mental and physical labour, and between 
urban and rural living also necessitates the elimination and trans- 
formation of obsolete forms of labour on the basis of progress 
of science and technology. 

One must not overlook the specific historical situation, in which 
the building of communism is taking place, the distinctive features 
of the present epoch—that of the revolutionary transition from 
capitalism to socialism on the global scale—and the existence and 
struggle of the two opposing world systems. This key fact of con- 
temporary history entails both peaceful competition between 
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these systems, and the danger of armed conflicts as a result of 
the influence and activeness of imperialism’s reactionary, extrem- 
ist forces, which are determined to resolve its contradictions 
through the militarisation of the capitalist economy and capitalist 
state and then through embarking on military adventures. Of 
course, this means that socialist society must create an economic 
and scientific and technical capability allowing it to defend itself 
against any military threat, and to be a powerful argument of 
its foreign policy of strengthening peace and security, of creating 
a just and equitable system of economic and other international 
relations, and of ensuring world conditions for building socialism 
and communism and for ensuring social progress for all mankind. 

“Communism,” Lenin wrote, “is the higher productivity of 
labour—compared with that existing under capitalism—of volun- 
tary, class-conscious and united workers employing advanced 
techniques.”’* As life has shown, this higher labour productivity 
is attained through building the material and technical base of 
communism, and through organically combining the achieve- 
ments of the scientific and technological revolution with the ad- 
vantages of the socialist economic system. 


1. Scientific and Technological Revolution 
and Current Problems 


Frederick Engels wrote that ‘“‘the urge towards happiness thrives 
only to a trivial extent on ideal rights. To the greatest extent 
of all it thrives on material means. . .”.? One of the necessary con- 
ditions for advance to the highest stage of communism is the 
creation of the necessary material and technical base. This is an 
axiom for all who hold a scientific and materialist concept of so- 
cial development. 

The history of science, technology and economics has long 
shown that a society is more successful in creating material means 
of social development and elevating people’s well-being and 


* 'V. J. Lenin, “A Great Beginning”, Collected Works, Vol. 29, p. 427. 

* F, Engels, “Ludwig Feuerbach and the End of Classical German Phi- 
losophy”, in: K. Marx and F. Engels, Selected Works in three volumes, 
Vol. 3, pp. 358-59. 
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cultural standards the more extensive and deeper is the progress 
of science and the fuller and more vigorously its achievements 
are translated into practice. Today these processes have assumed 
a qualitatively new scale and determine the principal roads for 
the development of production. ‘The fact that science has become 
a direct productive force, and that science and production rapidly 
complement and stimulate each other’s development, which in- 
fluences all aspects of social and individual life gave now the 
most important characteristics of scientific and technological rev- 
olution. It is a global phenomenon, a process occurring in two 
radically different social forms. 

What makes the scientific and technological revolution an in- 
tegrated global process are the common laws of scientific cog- 
nition and the similarity of the specific methods and ways of 
introducing scientific discoveries in production, technical systems 
and technology. At the same time, the essential, fundamental 
distinctions in the conditions, in which this revolution unfolds, 
as well as its results under socialism and under capitalism are 
apparent. It is not enough to speak only of the different social 
consequences of the scientific and technological revolution in 
the countries of the opposite socio-economic systems: both the 
social aims achieved through scientific and technical progress 
and the participation of the people in ensuring this progress and 
using its fruit are different in principle. 

Under socialism, the scientific and technological revolution is 
subordinated to the aim of the fullest possible satisfaction of the 
people’s material and spiritual requirements. As it unfolds and 
the society gains in economic power, the common wealth also 
grows. As the material base of the socialist state of the whole 
people becomes stronger, increasing numbers of people are en- 
sured active participation in the administration of all affairs of 
the society, and opportunities expand for the all-round develop- 
ment of the individual. 

To the bourgeoisie, the scientific and technological revolution 
is a way to increasing profits, and consequently, having greater 
possibilities for social manoeuvre, a method prolonging its rule 
via even more powerful means of state-political and spiritual- 
psychological influence of the people created by using science and 
the latest technology. Under capitalism the scientific and techno- 
logical revolution preserves and heightens class antagonisms. The 
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omnipotence of the monopolies, which exercise full control of the 
society’s concentrated economic might, also grows. At the same 
time, the working people are increasingly alienated from the 
wealth which their hands and minds have alone created. This 
wealth is now increasingly growing because the opportunities for 
the working people’s social and cultural progress have been cur- 
tailed. A particularly striking manifestation of the attitude to 
science and technology of contemporary capitalism, whose aim 
is to ensure the highest possible profits, is the use of their achieve- 
ments to militarise the economy and continue the unrestrained 
arms race which is detrimental to the future of the entire human 
race. 

In the 1980s the national economy will develop in conditions 
which make still more imperative the accelerated rates of scien- 
tific and technical progress. The 26th CPSU Congress formulated 
the task of updating all branches of the economy in conformity 
with the latest scientific and technical achievements. To fulfil this 
task it is important that the scientific centres should, alongside 
with theoretical work, concentrate their efforts on major practical 
problems whose solution would work a truly revolutionary change 
in production. 

One can also more clearly distinguish some trends of the trans- 
forming impact of science on material production, i.e. trends 
in the development of production as it becomes the material and 
technical basis of communism. 

Of initial importance is the transformation of the tools and 
means of labour: industrial production is based on a system of 
machines, where both individual automated technological equip- 
ment and automated control systems (ACS) are becoming increas- 
ingly important. Complex mechanisation as well as automation 
are making an appearance in agriculture and the infrastructure 
(transport, communications, etc.). 

An increasingly great economic impact is being made by the 
creation of new—synthetic and artificial—materials, used as sub- 
stitutes for scarce natural raw materials, as today’s level of sci- 
ence and technology already makes it possible in principle to obtain 
substances with predetermined properties. Chemistry has made 
this possible but biology also plays an increasing role, as the mi- 
crobiological and the medical equipment industry illustrates. 
New instruments and means of labour and new artificial ma- 
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terials have heralded radical transformations in production praé+ 
tice. High temperatures and pressure (including the utilisation 
of blast energy), cryogenic (i.e., low temperature) techniques, 
intensive chemical and microbiological processes, and novel mea- 
surement and adjustment methods are being used on a growing 
scale. All this necessitates the highest possible level of mechani- 
sation and automation, and the introduction of computer engi- 
neering all of which makes technical means and equipment part 
of production. The proportion of manual labour is being reduced, 
and intellectual load on the worker increased. 

The emergence and introduction of new techniques and tech- 
nology increase access to the alternative raw material and energy 
sources which scientists are looking for. Traditional sources are 
being used better: power generating and power consuming plants 
are more efficient, as is the extraction and processing of raw ma- 
terials. At the same time, among the energy sources now being 
used and practicable in the visible future are the energy of nuclear 
fission, solar radiation, sea tides and subterranean heat, and even- 
tually thermonuclear synthesis. New raw material sources are 
being developed through exploration from outer space and ocean 
probes; outer space may also prove to be productive. 

Science contributes to perfection of organisation of production 
on the social scale, by determining the best possible ratios be- 
tween industry and territorial complexes, and the most rational 
production links between and within them. Planned and balanced 
economic development becomes a necessary condition of economic 
success and of a steadily rising scientific standards of management 
and planning. 

Even a brief survey of how science has influenced production 
shows that the task of combining the achievements of the scien- 
tific and technological revolution with the advantages of the so- 
cialist economic system is all-round and comprehensive. Doing 
this demands a purposeful strategy implemented jointly by the 
state, economic management bodies, research institutes and in- 
dividual production units—mills, factories and work collectives. 
In other words, it is a country-wide endeavour, and its success, 
as well as successful creation of the new society, depends on ac- 
tive participation by the mass of the working people. Combining 
centralised national organisation with the broadest grass-root 
initiative plays a great role. This approach to the scientific and 
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technological revolution completely refutes the bourgeois con- 
cepts of man’s enslavement by technology. On the contrary, there 
is a sharp increase in the significance of the individual, his crea- 
tive activeness and all-round development. 

In a developed socialist society, the scientific and technologic- 
al revolution involves mass activity; the fact that its success 
greatly depends on the breadth and degree of the active involve- 
ment of the masses who are its real subject and creator is an 
expression of the advantages of socialism over capitalism in car- 
rying out the far-reaching processes of making science a direct 
productive force. 

The revolutionary growth of the role of scientific knowledge 
in production and other spheres of social life—which occurs in 
leaps—proceeds in three directions. First and most perceptible— 
and hence the most debatable—is the introduction of scientific 
achievements in the technology of production, the techniques 
of labour and everyday life. Second, there is the qualitative 
change in the labour force based on the achievements of science: 
with the scientific and technological revolution, professional skills 
can no longer be acquired only through work experience; the 
worker has to have a sufficiently high level of general education 
and culture, and special knowledge, i.e., a certain scientific train- 
ing. Third, is the scientifically based restructuring of the organi- 
sation and management of production. And while in the first of 
these directions capitalism, which uses methods of competition 
unacceptable to us, may be ahead in certain respects up to now, 
the development of the “human factor” (or the “human ele- 
ment”) of production, as well as the possibilities of its scientific 
organisation on the scale of society as a whole, shows the indis- 
putable historical advantages of socialism. 

Socialism’s principal source of strength, its “trump card” in 
the peaceful competition with capitalism is superiority in the de- 
velopment of man as society’s main productive force. 

Ensuring that the initiative, expertise, talent, intellect and all 
the energy and abilities of millions will be fully utilised creates 
all factors of progress of developed socialist society, as well as 
constitutes its inner resources for the scientific and technological 
revolution. 

The intellectual potential of the working people and their edu- 
cational and cultural standards are growing rapidly. They are the 
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foundation of the further growth of man’s role in the scientific 
and technological revolution and the most effective use of its 
achievements. 

Why is this aspect so important? The introduction of new tech- 
niques and technology and the intensive application of science in 
production require, as was already pointed out, that each worker 
have a certain scientific grounding and a certain general educa- 
tional basis, without which it would be quite difficult to master 
new technology. In a number of industries, operations, which to 
be effective demand workers with higher or special secondary 
education are of prime importance. Therefore, the rising edu- 
cational standards in the USSR are evidence of not only the 
people’s overall cultural growth, but also of their potentialities 
in accelerating scientific and technical progress. 

The development of these potentialities in conformity with the 
requirements of the scientific and technological revolution also 
presupposes the accelerated development of science itself, which 
is today not only a sum total of knowledge, but also a huge, rami- 
fied social institution, what can be called an industry of know- 
ledge, designed both for direct practical application and for laying 
a foundation for the future. 

Socialism, which originated as a scientific theory and has been 
developing from the first days of the Revolution on a scientific 
basis, is by nature linked with scientific progress. For its ongoing 
perfection it organically needs the development of all the sciences 
—natural, technical and social, both applied and fundamental. 
The rates of scientific development are to some extent reflected 
by the growing number of research personnel. There are almost 
one and a half miilions scientists in the USSR (1980), while 
before the war (1940) there were 98,300. The Soviet Union, 
the scientific community and the co-ordinating centre of that 
community—the Academy of Sciences of the USSR—are work- 
ing to improve the quality of research and raise the standards 
of those doing it, which is designed to enhance the effective- 
ness and introduction of science in production, and the develop- 
ment of the whole society. 

The moulding of new man is a special task of all revolutionary 
practices in the period of developed socialism. Noteworthy here 
is the following: (a) the creation of objective conditions for the 
development of the individual and demands on the qualities of 
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the worker corresponding to current socio-economic and scientific. 
technical progress; (b) the workers changing place in pro- 
duction as a result of the changing character and greater inter- 
connections of labour and its higher cultural-technical standards; 
{c) the shaping of the demand for creative labour based on the 
development of ideological-moral motivation of labour activity, 
both individual and predetermined by the collective organisation 
of labour. 

The moulding on a mass scale of the worker of a new type with 
some academic background, a great sense of responsibility for 
the common cause, a person who can creatively approach all new 
problems which arise, is a necessary condition for the transition 
to communist methods of production. Only a person possessing 
these qualities can successfully help create the material and tech- 
nical base of communism. 

So all problems involved in the development of science and 
technology, however independent their content may be, always 
have very clearly expressed socio-political and economic aspects. 

But an analysis of science as a social institution arid its func- 
tions in relation to society as a whole shows that the scientific 
and technological revolution does not in any way refute the fun- 
damental premise of the Marxist-Leninist theory of social devel- 
opment which says that any phenomenon and process must be 
viewed as qualitatively determined by the nature of the socio-eco- 
nomic formation in which it occurs. Even certain distinctive fea- 
tures in the development of science and technology in capitalism 
or socialism depend on the society, on the social medium in which 
science functions, and on what economic mechanism and intellec- 
tual forces support it. 

The preservation and growth (through higher professional 
standards, a change in the kind of labour, the mastering of allied 
operations and professions, and making labour more creative) of 
the main productive force—the working people—provides the po- 
tential which will ultimately ensure that labour productivity will 
be higher in the socialist world than in the capitalist. An impor- 
tant role is played by mass technical and organisational crea- 
tivity; the introduction of proposals to rationalise both labour pro- 
cesses and operations and the organisation of production. In total 
they provide a great deal of potential for higher labour produc- 
tivity. 
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An inexhaustible source of the strength of socialism which 
holds increasingly greater promise in the historical competition 
with capitalism is the development in workers of a creative atti- 
tude to their labour, in the masses being more active in regard 
to it, and in turning first a considerable part of the workers, 
then the majority and ultimately, all of them into active and 
conscious, enterprising participants in the scientific and techno- 
logical revolution. 

Also important is the fact that science, which in a developed 
socialist society is a relatively independent institution with its 
own personnel, administration system and methods of develop- 
ment, is not separated from the working people by the social 
partitions inherent in bourgeois society. The alliance of science 
and labour, between those who work by hand and by brain, has 
become an indisputable fact of socialist reality. 

Life has shown that major scientific discoveries and engineer- 
ing developments are more successfully integrated when workers 
doing predominantly physical labour, whose occupational and 
general educational standards are permanently rising, are most 
widely and actively involved in their introduction. On the other 
hand, the creative initiative of the workers and peasants is most 
effective when it has sufficient technological and scientific sup- 
port. The established forms of this co-operation and fruitful in- 
fluence need to be complemented with new and even more ef- 
fective ones. Along with state and trade union support for the 
movement of rationalisers and inventors, they should work more 
closely with research institutes. There also has to be scientifical- 
ly-substantiated optimum interaction of all creative forces. 

A special problem is that of specific socio-moral incentives 
for work. The broader spectrum of these incentives and their wid- 
er use under socialism are another source of success in the com- 
petition between socialism and capitalism in the realm of scientific 
and technical progress. 

The expenditures to extend and make better use of the work- 
ing people’s creative potential are extremely effective, which co- 
incides with the main trend in the current-day economic stra- 
tegy of developed socialism. 


2. Development of Science 
and Technology Under Socialism 


From the above it follows that the decisive areas of building 
the material and technical base of communism are those where 
objective conditions are ensured for the development of the 
scientific and technological revolution, for attaining the best re- 
sults in raising labour productivity, and for making social pro- 
duction most effective. 

Under the impact of the scientific and technological revolu- 
tion new branches of production appear and those determining 
technical progress and production efficiency grow in scale and 
importance (heavy engineering, metal working, chemistry and 
petrochemistry, and power engineering). 

The Soviet Union is the only one of the world’s leading in- 
dustrialised countries which relies on its own fuel and energy 
resources. It is planned to make wider use of cheap fuel to pro- 
duce electricity. A programme has been outlined for the construc- 
tion of nuclear power stations, and the rapid development of nu- 
clear power engineering not only to generate electricity, but to 
ensure heat supply as well. A major point is the perfection of the 
fuel and energy balance, and the rational and effective use of 
natural resources and power. 

Much is being done to improve the pattern of the engineering 
industry so that it becomes more flexible and more adaptable 
to new technology. The highest growth rates are envisaged for 
the nuclear power, metallurgical and chemical engineering 
industries, as well as for several branches of the electrical 
engineering, radio electronics, machine-tool manufacturing 
and instrument-making industries. In this way the  ground- 
work will be laid for qualitative progress throughout the 
economy. 

Every mode of production is characterised by the unity of its 
two aspects: the productive forces and production relations, which 
are inseparably interconnected and always interacting. But the 
degree of overall social development ultimately depends on the lev- 
el the productive forces achieve within the framework of each 
historically definite mode of production. It is through the quan- 
titative and qualitative growth of the means of production and 
society's main productive force—the working people—that the 
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entire system of socialist production relations and the economic 
base of developed socialism is perfected. 

Socialist ownership creates the necessary conditions for a stea- 
dy rise in the level of labour socialisation. Simultaneously it it- 
self develops and becomes more perfect, gradually turning into 
communist ownership by the people as a whole. 

The scientific and technological revolution has an increasing 
influence on the character and content of labour. It holds forth 
the promise of a fundamental transformation of the entire me- 
thod of labour activity. The new production relations based on 
comradely co-operation and mutual assistance by workers freed 
from exploitation also give rise to new, socialist co-operation of 
labour. Under socialism labour manifests its direct social char- 
acter, allowing the full exercise of labour and socio-political ini- 
tiative; it makes it possible to more actively develop in all work- 
ing people the habit of conscious, organised and responsible par- 
ticipation in the collective labour endeavour and then a need 
of it. This will, as Leonid Brezhnev told the 26th Congress of the 
CPSU, “make the work of people not only more productive but 
also more meaningful, interesting, and creative”.’ 

Scientific and technical progress in a socialist society is aimed 
at creating hygienic and absolutely safe conditions of work. As 
they become part of the production plant of communist society, 
the mills and factories and their production floor areas will in- 
creasingly resemble modern research institutions with a network 
of experimental workshops and laboratories. 

Under socialism, the substantive distinctions between physical 
and mental labour are still felt primarily because of the current 
level of technology, and the consequences of the division of labour 
inherited from the past. For this reason, the scientific and techno- 
logical revolution plays the main role in overcoming substantive 
distinctions between mental and physical labour. Automation, 
extensive use of teleautomatic and radioelectronic devices, etc. 
enrich physical labour with intellectual content and make it more 
sophisticated (hence, the required qualification of the work- 
ers), improving the conditions and broadening opportunities 


* Documents and Resolutions. The 26th Congress of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union, Novosti Press Agency Publishing House, 
Moscow, 1981, p. 74. 
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for creativity and making it possible to eliminate semi-skilled | 
labour. These new categories of workers must have qualifications 
close to those of engineers or technicians. 

As the scientific and technological revolution continues, the 
historical lag in the development of agricultural production is 
overcome and the considerable distinctions between industrial 
and agricultural labour are gradually eliminated, which is an im- 
portant component of the development of a socially homogeneous 
communist society, and of overcoming distinctions in cultural 
and everyday service standards between urban and rural life. 

The turning of agricultural labour into a variety of industrial 
labour is based on the changes in the technical standards of pro- 
duction. When this process is completed, agricultural labour will 
rise to the level of industrial labour as far as the level of technical 
equipment, scientific technology, organisation, productivity and 
the character and content of operations involved are concerned. 
The essential social distinctions between them will disappear. The 
inessential distinctions determined by natural conditions and the 
factors used in production will remain, thereby determining spe- 
cific professional features and particularity of the means and 
objects of labour. 

Because of its sophistication and the character of use the ma- 
chinery on collective and state farms requires industrial-type 
operators. Among the most widespread rural trades now are 
those of farm machine operators—tractor and truck drivers, com- 
bine harvester operators, motor mechanics, metal workers and 
electricians. There are machine operators at cattle farms. On the 
whole manual labour is being rapidly eliminated and the share 
of mechanised labour is growing. 

The benefits of the scientific and technological revolution to 
all areas of life is indisputable. The range of research in the So- 
viet Union has grown tremendously, and many research and pro- 
duction organisations and entire industries are pioneers in the 
use of science and technology. 

What is the background of the current trends in science, and 
where does its organisational structure stem from? 

The origins and development of the technical and the practice- 
oriented natural sciences were also closely associated with the re- 
quirements of industrial and agricultural production as well as 
other economic spheres. 
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The relation of the basic sciences, dealing with fundamental 
(more often than not outwardly quite abstract) problems of 
knowledge, to production, are more intricate and indirect. It 
has been only in the past few decades, especially since the be- 
ginning of the scientific and technological revolution, that the 
development of the basic sciences has been seen to be obviously 
vital for the unhindered progress of the applied sciences and 
consequently of techniques and technology. This was made very 
evident from the history of the discovery and harnessing of nu- 
clear energy, where the “upper floors” of science revealed their 
direct connection with practice—with both technology and so- 
cial realities, politics, ethics and culture. 

The practical significance of basic research does not manifest 
itself only in new fields of knowledge. The swift progress of 
science and technology inevitably demands the creation of sources 
of future advance, which in any field of technology can be 
accumulated only with the assistance of the basic sciences and 
their discoveries. 

Science moves on swifter when, on the one hand, it has a sys- 
tem of research and culture establishment (academic institutions, 
universities, industrial research and training centres, production 
research units) and resources (including personnel), and, on the 
other, is stimulated by the development of the balanced opposing 
trends: differentiation and integration of scientific knowledge, 
increasing specialisation of its branches, and at the same time 
their interaction and interlocking in the process of both cognition 
and practice. 

In principle, the negative aspects of the differentiation process 
can be overcome, as the key point is a developed socialist socie- 
ty, where there is planned scientifically based administration of 
all areas of social life, including science. The processes of integ- 
ration of scientific knowledge have been given free range, and 
interaction of its various branches must be ensured for dealing 
with the complex tasks of science and practice. 

The emergence of Soviet science and its subsequent develop- 
ment to the present has demonstrated that the provisions it is 
based on, which were determined by Lenin, are correct and 
fruitful. First is the philosophical prevision stemming from the 
theory of cognition of dialectical materialism, which provides 
scientists with the most productive research methodology. Sec- 
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ond is its social basis, which brings science as a social institu- 
tion into conformity with the interests of the working people, 
with the basic objectives of social progress. 

A single technical policy is crucial to scientific and technical 
progress. One of socialist society’s advantages is that its planned 
economic system allows it to use this powerful lever to accelerate 
the intensification of social production. Institutes of the Acade- 
my of Sciences of the USSR have worked with ministries and 
departments to produce the draft Comprehensive Programme 
for Scientific and Technical Progress and Its Socio-Economic 
Consequences for 1976-1990, which is an organic component of 
current and long-term planning and the establishment of guide- 
lines without which it is impossible to manage the economy 
successfully. 

The State Committee for Science and Technology is working 
on comprehensive programmes of interbranch character. Each 
of these programmes is a totality of projects which have been 
put under the same “umbrella” as far as resources, executors 
and terms of completion are concerned, and with a co-ordinat- 
ing organisation to direct it. 

The comprehensive programmes provide for the extensive vo- 
lume of work to develop and perfect the country’s machine-build- 
ing industry, power grids, the technology of metal production, 
coal and oil development, agricultural production, planning 
and management based on computer technology, etc. 

The strengthening of the links between science and practice 
has a great role to play in the development of techniques and 
technology. Diverse forms have emerged and are developing. 
Scientific-production organisations, which imply an organic blend- 
ing between science and production, are be coming the main 
link in organising the economy. Many enterprises, especially the 
big ones, have established research centres and factory laborato- 
ries. Economic and creative co-operation agreements on whose 
basis scientists and industrial executives jointly solve important 
scientific-technical problems are widely practised. The 26th 
CPSU Congress emphasised once again that integration of science 
and production is an urgent demand of the times and the 
basis for accelerating the scientific and technological progress 
and raising the efficiency of social production. 

The success of the scientific and technological revolution and 
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its benefit to the economy and to all aspects of society’s life can- 
not be ensured by the efforts of scientists alone. The drawing of 
all participants in social production into that process is playing 
an important role. One feature of the Soviet working class is its 
search for the new and innovative, so it is natural that as was not- 
ed above, more and more workers are becoming rationalisers and 
inventors, and they are making a bigger contribution to increas- 
ing the effectiveness of production. Their best achievements are 
included in comprehensive plans for raising the labour produc- 
tivity of teams and sections, so that their ideas become the prop- 
erty of entire collectives. 

To ensure that the achievements of the scientific and techno- 
logical revolution will be utilised successfully, it is necessary to cre- 
ate the economic conditions that will encourage organisations 
and enterprises to rapidly develop new types of equipment and 
advanced technology. 

The task put forward by the Communist Party that the achieve- 
ments of the scientific and technological revolution be organi- 
cally combined with the achievements of the socialist economic 
system, and that the forms of combining science and production 
inherent in socialism be extended, further develops and enriches 
the Marxist-Leninist theory of the motive forces of social progress 
in the present epoch. As Lenin pointed out, “socialism is incon- 
ceivable without large-scale engineering based on the latest dis- 
coveries of modern science”’.* 

Today, developed socialism is the best form of economic and 
social organisation for utilising the enormous potential of science 
and technology. 

In giving a great deal of attention to perfecting production 
techniques and technology, to scientific progress and to the sys- 
tematic introduction of its achievements into production, one 
has to see the paramount significance to the new society of de- 
veloping the most important productive force—man, and of fos- 
tering and encouraging all his creative abilities. 

This makes it possible to understand (certainly in most gen- 
eralised terms) the basic trends, features and criteria for build- 
ing the material and technical base of communism, which with- 


* V. I. Lenin, “‘Left-Wing’ Childishness and the Petty-Bourgeois Men- 
tality”, Collected Works, Vol. 27, p. 339. 
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out any question includes not only technical-economic aspects, 
but socio-political and cultural-ideological aspects as well. 

The main tendency is to achieve a high level of socialisation 
of production and labour on the scale of the entire society and 
to make the scientifically substantiated and effective use of the 
advantages of this socialisation in centralised administration and 
planning. This presupposes the elimination of essential distinc- 
tions between classes and social groups and between the mem- 
bers of society, not only involving their relationship to property, 
but also involving the character of their participation in admin- 
istration, for which favourable conditions are being created by 
the fact that the Soviet state is that of the entire people, and 
by the further deepening and extension of socialist democracy. 

One of the important features of the endeavour to build the 
material and technical base of communism is the fostering among 
all professional and social-demographic groups of a common in- 
terest in the development of social production; on that basis cul- 
tivating the habit of work and need of work for the common 
good; making labour a creative endeavour, and teaching every 
person to display a truly creative and responsible attitude to 
labour. 

Finally, an essential feature in accomplishing this task which 
is part of the programme of the developed socialist society will 
be the transition to the communist principle of distribution once 
the reasonable material and cultural requirements of all mem- 
bers of the society can be reached on a sufficiently high level. 


Chapter Six 
TOWARDS SOCIAL HOMOGENEITY 


As could be expected, the CPSU and the Soviet state give a 
great deal of attention to problems of the development of the 
social structure of Soviet society. 

Lenin said, ‘not a single step can be taken in any sphere of 
social activity”! without fully understanding the changes in the 
social structure. The peculiarities of social change are consid- 
ered to be among the most important fundamental characteristics 
in the drawing up of current and long-term plans for the coun- 
try’s economic and cultural development. Knowledge of these pe- 
culiarities is indispensable for determining how close the people 
building communism are to the supreme objective—building a 
classless, socially homogeneous society—and for specifying in this 
connection the tasks they have to deal with. 

Social structure reflects the society’s internal structure, its divi- 
sion into qualitatively definite, socially significant components, 
and the links between them. Unlike the sex, age and national 
structure which is influenced by natural and biological factors, 
social structure is based on a purely social and historical foun- 
dation determined by the development of social production. This 
foundation is the social division of labour. The social structure 
is a law-governed reflection of the division of labour in the exist- 
ence of groups of people belonging to different areas of produc- 
tion and social life, and in the relationships between these groups. 
As Engels said, Marxism has established that “the key to 
the understanding of the whole history of society lies in the his- 


* V_ I. Lenin, “The Social Structure of State Power, the Prospects and 
Liquidationism”, Collected Works, Vol. 17, p. 144. 
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tory of the development of labour”.* Marxists see in the history 
of the division of labour the key to understanding the history of 
social relations. 

The question of the social division of society is important to 
Communists principally in connection with the search for a rev- 
olutionary and at the same time a truly scientific resolution of 
the old problem of equality. Because they are aware that the 
dream of equalising individual abilities and talents is absolutely 
irrational, Marxists-Leninists place the idea of social equality 
on the only real foundation of overcoming the old (that is, based 
on private ownership) division of labour and its consequences— 
the antithesis between mental and physical, creative and 
routine (mechanical, unproductive), organising and executive 
labour, between urban and rural life. The principal obstacle is 
the most acute of all social differentiations—the division of the 
society into classes, which is both a product and a guardian of 
the old division of labour. This obstacle cannot be eliminated 
without the proletariat and all working people waging deter- 
mined class struggle against the bourgeoisie, and bringing this 
struggle to a victorious end, i.e., the elimination of class division 
of society. 


1. Main Trends in the Development 
of Social Relations 


There are now clear indications that a classless society is evolv- 
ing the USSR. But this change must definitely not be inter- 
preted simplistically, as it is still far too early to say that any 
one process has been completed, or to jump to conclusions which 
contradict the dialectics of life. 

The real extent of the task can be understood only by compar- 
ing the initial stage of socialist development with the present, and 
by understanding the present stage as the starting point for com- 
pletely eliminating class distinctions in the process of the future 
creative advance to communism. 


* F. Engels, “Ludwig Feuerbach and the End of Classical German Phi- 
losophy”, K. Marx and F. Engels, Selected Works in three volumes, Vol. 3, 
p. 376. 
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The Russia of October 1917 was a society of extremely great 
class contrasts and very sharp social differentiation. It is quite 
natural that initially—to be more specific, during the period of 
transition from capitalism to socialism—the most acute socio-class 
distinctions were eliminated, those that were a direct obstacle to 
attaining the socialist objectives. In the initial stage, the workers’ 
and peasants’ state led by the Marxist-Leninist party abolished 
those classes which were antagonistic towards the working people, 
ie., those classes which privately owned means of production, ex- 
ploited hired labour, and comprised the social basis of the system 
of rule and subordination. 

Historical experience indicates that the key economic objective 
of the transition period is the socialisation of the means of pro- 
duction, which ensures that the producers themselves will appro- 
priate the fruits of their labour. How this is basically accomplished 
depends on the character of the socialised means of produc- 
tion. The techniques, technology and organisation of large-scale 
industry inherently require appropriation by the people as a 
whole on the countrywide scale. As far as small-scale production 
based on manual labour is concerned, an acceptable form of so- 
cialisation is co-operation, which will create economic conditions 
for the introduction of machine production and for changes, 
through being part of a collective, in the habits and mentality of 
the scattered commodity producers. 

The result of these transformations has been radical changes 
in the social pattern. The bourgeoisie, merchants and kulaks, who 
made up 16.3 per cent of Russian society prior to the Revolution 
ceased to exist as classes, following the loss of their economic and 
political privileges, and gradually dissolved among the mass of 
the working population. The social composition of the working 
people radically changed. The increase in the number of factory 
and office workers has been particularly sharp: today the 
working class alone comprises two-thirds of the gainfully em- 
ployed population, while there is a rapid growth in the number 
of intellectuals. In a society of developed socialism and on- 
going scientific and technological revolution, this is the section 
of the population with the greatest perspectives, and its influence 
is constantly growing. 

Once it had founded itself on the economic base of large-scale 
collective farming, the peasantry qualitatively changed its social 
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nature, and became an organic component of the socialist social 

forces. As far as social status is concerned, it is becoming increas- 
ingly close to the working class, and its educational standards 

and way of life often differ only slightly from those of urban 

residents. A new class of co-operative producers (collective farm- 

ers and workers at industrial co-operatives) has in fact 

emerged. 

As class and social antagonisms are eliminated, and a society 
evolves which includes only the working classes and social 
groups which are socialist in nature, the question naturally arises 
of whether, in new conditions, it is relevant to use the no- 
tion of “class” in the traditional Marxist-Leninist interpretation. 

Lenin specified the following distinctions according to which 
people can be grouped in classes: (a) place in a historically def- 
inite system of social production, (b) relation to the means of 
production, (c) role in the social organisation of labour, (d) the 
methods of obtaining and the portion of public wealth they pos- 
sess as determined by the above three factors. Generalising the 
experience of antagonistic class formations, Lenin added that 
“classes are groups of people one of which can appropriate the 
labour of another owing to the different places they occupy in a 
definite system of social economy”.’ None of these precise criteria 
of class distinctions can be ignored or replaced by any others. 

But how do they manifest themselves in current Soviet reality? 
The difference as regards the place in historically definite system 
of social production based on private ownership (under capital- 
ism, for instance) means that one class occupies the ruling posi- 
tion, while the other (or others)—a subordinate place. This is 
not characteristic of the socialist production system. The public 
appropriation of the means, objects and products of labour de- 
stroys the roots of exploitation, and the relations of domination 
and subordination. The working class and peasantry organised in 
co-operatives (collective farmers) can be said to occupy different 
places in the system of social production in the sense that the 
working class is employed in the decisive sector of the econo- 
my—socialist industry—and is therefore the leading force in the 
entire economy. 

The assertion of public ownership throughout the economy 


* V, I. Lenin, “A Great Beginning”, Collected Works, Vol. 29, p. 421. 
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implies the socially homogeneors, industrious, collectivist attitu- 
de to the means of production: all possess them jointly: every 
worker is a party to common ownership and use. Nobody is a 
private owner, and nobody can become one. Only an organised 
association of toilers, whether a co-operative or the socialist 
state, has the monopoly right to manage the means of produc- 
tion. Both the workers and collective farmers have an equal part 
in the property of the people as a whole and in this sense are 
in an equal position. This is the objective foundation of their 
co-operation and unbreakable alliance. 

There is a certain difference in their relation to the means 
of production, and this manifests itself primarily in the pro- 
duction process itself. The worker deals entirely with industrial 
equipment and raw materials, that are socialised on the scale of 
the state. The collective farmer, although he works on the land 
belonging to the people as a whole, uses implements of labour 
which are usually collective property, and are socialised only on 
the local (village, district) scale. It is becoming increasingly 
difficult to present this difference as one of the principles both 
as far as its essence is concerned and also because it is obviously 
transient. The process of socialist—throughout the country—so- 
cialisation is ultimately bound to embrace the entire economy and 
grow both in scope and in depth. Thus the second distinctive 
class feature used as a criterion in comparing the working class 
and collective-farm peasantry tends to disappear. 

In examining the distinctions in distribution, it is easy to see 
that the entire pattern of the socialist way of life cuts off all 
channels for deriving unearned income. The collective farmer 
differs from the worker in that he is paid for his work on the 
collective farm, and usually also has a private subsidiary small 
holding, and what he produces on or from it is used to satisfy 
family requirements, as well as being partly sold on the market. 
At the same time the application of the principle of distribution 
according to the quantity and quality of work is gradually lead- 
ing to a standardisation of the method of acquiring the earned 
part of public wealth, and to its equalising for equally skilful 
and productive work. One very clear indication that in this area 
class distinctions are being eliminated is that the state system of 
social security and other benefits now embraces collective-farm- 
ers via the extended and free use of public consumption funds. 
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As we perceive things, the social system in the USSR no long- 
er corresponds to the “classical” structure of the class society. 
Developed socialism is a social system without antagonisms, 
where the class divisions have essentially been destroyed; it ex- 
hibits great social dynamism, and there is active and unhindered 
social mobility of the working people from one social section to 
another. 

In 1919, Lenin wrote, “In order to abolish classes it is neces- 
sary, first, to overthrow the landowners and capitalists. This 
part of our task has been accomplished, but it is only a part, and 
moreover, not the most difficult part. In order to abolish classes 
it is necessary, secondly, to abolish the difference between fac- 
tory worker and peasant, to make workers of all of them. This 
cannot be done all at once. This task is incomparably more dif- 
ficult and will of necessity take a long time. It is not a problem 
that can be solved by overthrowing a class. It can be solved only 
by the organisational reconstruction of the whole social economy, 
by a transition from individual, disunited, petty commodity pro- 
duction to large-scale social production.” This reconstruction and 
transition is being accomplished in the conditions that developed 
socialism offers. Correspondingly, the distinctions between the 
factory worker and the peasant are being gradually erased. The 
basic class, or what sociologists like to call “class-forming”, char- 
acteristics, which previously were different for the largest com- 
ponents of the social structure—the working class and collective- 
farm peasantry—are becoming increasingly similar. This means 
that the two classes are objectively moving towards a strengthen- 
ing of their alliance, which will lead to their organic integration 
in a certain whole, in a closely united association of classless la- 
bour envisaged by the founders of scientific communism, 

It should also be remembered that “classless society” and ‘“‘so- 
cially homogeneous society” are not at all synonymous. Obviously 
social homogeneity once achieved also implies the absence of 
class antitheses and distinctions. But even though the abolition of 
class distinctions will mean a qualitative step forward towards so- 
cial homogeneity, it will not fully resolve the problem. While, to 
be succinct, a classless social structure is created through the ap- 


* 'V. I. Lenin, “Economies and Politics in the Era of the Dictatorship 
of the Proletariat”, Collected Works, Vol. 30, p. 112. 
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proximation and “fusion” of the principal ‘“‘class-forming” char- 
acteristics, a socially homogeneous society can be only a result 
of the complete abolition of the old division of labour. The build- 
ing of a classless society and the attainment of social homogenei- 
ty are the two sides of attaining the same objective, but their 
content is different and they take different periods of time to 
achieve. 

The scientific and technological revolution and the turning of 
science into a direct productive force have led to important 
changes in the social structure of Soviet society. These changes 
affect not only the social group of people professionally occupied 
in mental labour, but the vast sphere of social relations. This 
question will be examined in greater detail later, but let us only 
note now that to a greater and greater degree mental labour is 
now becoming an essential aspect in the activity of the basic work- 
ing classes—primarily of industrial workers—while the interrela- 
tionship between physical and mental labour is becoming increas- 
ingly dynamic. 

The objective process of adding intellectual and creative con- 
tent to the labour of more and more working people is of great 
social significance. It provides a solid foundation for the Party’s 
active social policy, whose objective is not only to eliminate class 
distinctions between workers and collective farmers, but to gradu- 
ally overcome the old rigid division of labour into mental and 
physical, creative and mechanical, and organising and executive. 
The latter problem is certainly going to take more time and 
effort, but it will be completely and ultimately resolved as com- 
munism is built. Even so, however, a great deal has already been 
done in this direction. 

It should be pointed out that in identifying the principal trend 
in the development of the Soviet social structure, that of integ- 
ration, in clarifying the real process of the assertion of increas- 
ingly greater social equality, and in showing that workers and col- 
lective farmers, people doing mental and physical labour, town 
and countryside are progressively drawing closer, it is also im- 
portant to carefully consider the outstanding social distinctions 
involving the character of work and pay for it, and the condi- 
tions and living standards of various population groups. Far 
from disappearing in the next few years, these distinctions will 
remain for a relatively long time as a necessary condition of social 
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progress at the stage when material incentives are still of great 


significance. 

Another thing is equally important. When posing the question 
of a differentiated approach being required for various cate- 
gories of the population, this must not be reduced only to con- 
sideration of the remaining class distinctions. Using the language 
of sociology, the simplification of the “macrostructure” (class 
structure) of Soviet society is accompanied by a relative congeal- 
ing of its “microstructure”, the relatively greater role of other 
social distinctions. 

One thing which needs careful examination is the categories of 
the workers and collective farmers doing manual, odd and espe- 
cially heavy physical labour. 

It is an open secret that people doing jobs which are unattrac- 
tive in their creative aspect, suffer from a psychologically quite 
explicable sense of dissatisfaction with their work, which impedes 
their taking a creative and communist attitude to it. This real 
contradiction can be ultimately eliminated through the attain- 
ment of key economic and social objectives, such as the drastic 
reduction and subsequent abolition of manual, low-skilled and 
hard manual labour. But this will take a great deal of time. | 

In analysing the social composition of Soviet society it is im- 
portant to take account of the social differentiation that has 
evolved under the impact of the specific living conditions, the 
labour activity, education and upbringing of various generations 
between which, as Lenin often pointed out, there are not only age 
differences, but certain social differences as well.* 

The overwhelming majority of the USSR’s population (nearly 
86 per cent) was born and grew up after the establishment of So- | 
viet power. But the ideas which inspired those who fought to 
make the October Revolution never grow old. They live on, are 
enriched as new experience is gained, and inspire and closely 
unite all classes and social groups, all nations and nationalities, 
and all generations. 

A feature of socialist society is the socio-political and ideolog- 
ical unity of working people of all ages. They share basic in- 
terests and aims, a way of life, convictions, moral values, etc. At 


* See V. I. Lenin “The Youth International’, Collected Works, Vol. 
23, pp. 163-66. 
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the same time, the specific historical circumstances under which 
each generation begins life, is educated, and acts, leave their char- 
acteristic imprint and mould distinctive social and _ psycho- 
logical features. 

The ongoing creative interaction between generations makes 
it possible for young people to learn from the experience of their 
parents, while the older people preserve their keen perception of 
new phenomena and problems. The fusion of communist knowl- 
edge, convictions and practical action, which is a source of the 
permanent creative perfection and constant rejuvenation of so- 
ciety is engendered by the objectively different and diverse expe- 
rience of various generations of fighters for socialism and com- 
munism. 

The organic continuity of the generations of Soviet people is 
a law-governed consequence of the advance towards communism. 
But this does not mean that it evolves and manifests itself 
spontaneously. The history of Soviet society is an integral whole, 
primarily because at each stage of development, the ruling par- 
ty ensured the consistent and planned accomplishment of the 
tasks which, in the given time and under the given conditions, 
corresponded to both the vital interests of the working class and 
all the working people, and to the ultimate goals of creating a 
socialist and communist society. The mobilising of new genera- 
tions to participate in this cause is the task of the CPSU’s wide 
range of ideological, political and organising activity, which 
is based on the science of Marxism-Leninism. 

The class proletarian approach to the upbringing of the youth, 
which comprises more than a half the country’s population is key 
to ensuring the revolutionary continuity of generations. This ap- 
proach is determined principally by the essence of the socialist 
system, in which the socialist interests and communist ideals of 
the most progressive class of the present era—the working class— 
are embodied. 

The class approach is also necessitated by today’s international 
situation, characterised by the hightened ideological struggle be- 
tween socialism and capitalism; one of its specific expressions is 
the increased attempts by bourgeois propaganda to divide the 
various generations of those building the new system. 

A specific feature in the moulding of the class consciousness 
of Soviet youth is that these young people enter active life in 
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the conditions offered by a society which is gradually eliminat- 
ing class distinctions. 

Of essential significance are the particularities of the various 
groups of working people, a differentiated approach to the young 
workers, young farmers, students, pupils, etc. But two factors here 
must be considered. First, young people display certain common 
features of mentality and behaviour, explained by the conditions 
of life in the socialist society and the peculiarities of adolescent 
psychology. Second, today’s younger generation is a social-demo- 
graphic group with a higher degree of social homogeneity than 
the older age categories. For this reason, there are even greater 
opportunities for the more active assertion of genuine democracy 
and humanism, collectivism and comradeship, Soviet patriotism 
and socialist internationalism. 

Members of the Komsomol (Young Communist League) and 
all young people are becoming increasingly involved in and play- 
ing a successful role in the country’s public and political life. In 
the USSR Supreme Soviet, 317 of those elected by the people, or 
21.1 per cent of all deputies, are young people who worthily dis- 
charge their honoured but no easy duties. Over 30 per cent of 
those elected to the local Soviets are members of the Komsomol 
and young people. The right of legislative initiative which the 
Constitution of the USSR gives the Leninist Komsomol as well 
as the right which all citizens enjoy to participate in the guidance 
of state and public affairs, give fresh scope to young people’s la- 
bour and socio-political creativity. 

The Party does everything it can to prepare young people to 
cope well with what is required to build communism. It always 
attends to raising the ideological-political, professional and cultur- 
al levels of the younger generation, and to ensuring that its crea- 
tive and intellectual potential will grow. Almost 90 per cent of 
workers in the up-to-30 age category are secondary school leavers, 
have an incomplete or have completed higher education; the 
figure for the working class as a whole is 73 per cent (forty 
years ago it was less than eight per cent). Over the past decade, 
a great deal of money has been spent to develop vocational train- 
ing, and a major social measure was implemented—compulso- 
ry secondary education was introduced. The Constitution of the 
USSR proclaims that citizens of the USSR have the right to 
education “including the right to choose their trade or profes- 
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sion, type of job and work in accordance with their inclinations, 
abilities, training and education, with due account of the needs 
of society” (Article 40). 

In the pursuit of its social policy, the Party considers the spe- 
cific interests of large social groups like women and pensioners 
(there are 49 million pensioners in the USSR). Developed so- 
cialism offers better and better conditions to ensure that their 
needs are satisfied. One excellent indicator of this is the mea- 
sures taken by the Soviet state in the past few years so that these 
social groups should, in accordance with their possibilities and 
wishes, be more active in building the new society and more and 
more fully satisfy their requirements and needs. 

The relative growth of the role of non-class or interclass dis- 
tinctions in people’s everyday life does not clash in the least 
with the general trend of developed socialism—social integra- 
tion, the increasingly greater assertion of social equality. 

When pointing to the social homogeneity of the society of de- 
veloped socialism and the fact that all its classes and groups are 
steadily drawing closer together, it is certainly important to so- 
berly assess the level of social integration achieved. When al- 
luding to the progressive obliteration of class distinctions, it is ne- 
cessary to emphasise the role and significance in this process of 
the working class, which, as the Constitution proclaims, is the 
leading force of the Soviet society. The advance towards a class- 
less society must not be viewed as a “melting pot” of all classes 
and social groups; otherwise, one wittingly or unwittingly ob- 
scures the absolutely clear provision of Marxism-Leninism that 
the embracing by all sections of the population of the ideological 
and political positions of the working class, their adoption of 
the progressive features of that (and not any other) class is the 
principal content and general trend of the socialist integration of 
Soviet society at its present stage of development. 


2. The Leading Force in Soviet Society 


In analysing the essence and concrete expressions in the society 
of developed socialism of the objective laws in the formation of 
a classless and socially homogeneous society, it is important to al- 
ways bear in mind the social force, which is at the centre of 
transformations and which leaves its decisive imprint on them. 
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This force propelling ahead the classless socialist struc- 
ture which is now evolving in Soviet society—as it does all 
other revolutionary processes—is the working class. Engels’ thesis 
that “the condition of the working-class is the real basis and 
point of departure of all social movements of the present’! is 
still significant and has taken on rich new meaning. It is the 
mass guarantor of building a socially homogeneous society be- 
cause of its main qualities, which Lenin very astutely indicated: 
(1) this class has been schooled, united, trained and steeled by 
decades of economic, political and ideological struggle against 
capital; (2) it has assimilated all the urban, industrial big-capit- 
alist culture, has the determination and ability to protect it, to 
preserve and further develop all its achievements, and to make 
them available to all the people, to all the working people; (3) 
it alone is able to bear all the hardships, trials, privations and 
great sacrifices which history inevitably imposes on those who 
break with the past and boldly hew a road for themselves to 
a new future; (4) it is that class alone whose finest members are 
full of hatred and contempt for everything petty-bourgeois and 
philistine, for the qualities that flourish so profusely among the 
petty bourgeoisie; (5) it is that class alone which “has been 
through the hardening school of labour”, and is able to inspire 
respect for its efficiency in every working person and _ every 
honest individual.? 

These traits of the working class find their concentrated ex- 
pression in the revolutionary Marxist-Leninist party which it 
creates, and which expresses its fundamental interests. Because 
of this party, the working class appears as the natural bearer of 
socialist ideology and social relations of co-operation and mutual 
assistance of people liberated from exploitation, and as the most 
consistent fighter for the realisation of the aims and ideals of 
communism. 

In socialist society, the working class has long shedded its old 
proletarian position, and holds in its hands the reins of today’s 
powerful modern industry—the foundation for the development 


* F. Engels, “The Condition of the Working-Class in England”, 
K. Marx and F. Engels, Collected Works, Vol. 4, p. 302. 


? See V. I. Lenin, “Greetings to the Hungarian Workers”, Collected 
Works, Vol. 29, p. 390. 
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of the productive forces, and consequently for the prosperity of 
society as a whole. It creates most of the social product, em- 
ploys advanced techniques and technology, and works in those 
sectors determining scientific and technological progress, and 
from where this progress spreads to all other sectors of the econ- 
omy. It is united by large-scale machine production and the ap- 
propriate discipline, and is involved with modern production 
processes requiring highly concentrated effort and highly co- 
ordinated labour. In socialist society, the role of the working 
class in the revolutionary movement and in the building of the 
new society, and its political image and interests, its views, have 
become what could be called criteria for all social groups. It is 
natural that the peasantry and intellectuals change in the ways 
most accessible to them towards coming closer to the working 
class under its leadership and with its active assistance. 

What helps consolidate the leading position of the working 
class in socialist society is the general rise in its cultural stand- 
ards, Educational standards among the workers are higher than 
those of collective farmers, and higher than the average for the 
population as a whole. The growth rates of education standards 
among workers, primarily among industrial workers, are the 
highest in Soviet society, as can be seen from the dynamics of 
growth of the working class and its most qualified sectors. 

One example is the workers’ involvement in mass technical 
creativity. The All-Union Society of Inventors and Rationalisers 
run by the trade unions had nearly nine million members in 
1980, and more than half of them are workers who are introducing 
innovations in production. 

There have been extensive measures carried out to raise the 
qualifications of the workers, and provide them with job re- 
training. Increasingly large numbers of young workers are emerg- 
ing from the system of vocational training, where they both learn 
a profession and receive a general secondary education. During 
the Eleventh Five-Year Plan period nealy 12.5 million workers 
came out of the vocational system. Workers in mass trades are 
also receiving on-the-job professional and advanced training. 
Care is taken to ensure that professional advance of the work- 
ers, young workers especially, is organically combined with grow- 
ing political consciousness, heightened social responsibility and 
greater activity. All these changes in the working class are destroy- 
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ing the concept of a worker as someone doing only low-skilled 
physical labour. 

One way to judge the role of the working class in Soviet 
society is by looking at the peasantry, which has undergone 
a tremendous qualitative evolution in alliance with and ted by 
the working class. From a smail-proprietor class with a marked 
private-capitalist tendency, it has become a class whose objective 
conditions of development contribute to collective work habits 
and a collectivist mentality. As agricultural labour becomes 
closer to industrial labour in the level of technical equipment and 
as organisations involving collective farms and state factories 
develop, the collective-farm peasantry is becoming more and 
more like the working class. First, this is accompanied by a de- 
cline in the total number of farmers because of the migration of 
the rural population to urban centres. Second, more and more 
people in crop and cattle farming are working on or with agricul- 
tural equipment, primarily farm machine operators and other 
qualified personnel. Over the past 10 years (1971-1980) the per- 
centage of collective farmers with secondary (complete and in- 
complete) or higher education rose from 39 to over 60. 

It should be pointed out that the effort to overcome the dif- 
ferences in urban and rural life presupposes the scientific and 
planned social development for both. This is being done by the 
Communist Party in the light of the general task first indicated 
by Lenin of the ties between industry and agriculture based on 
the conscious application of science and the concentration of 
collective labour, and on the redistribution of the human pop- 
ulation, thus putting an end both to rural backwardness, isola- 
tion and barbarism, and the unnatural concentration of vast 
masses of people in big cities.* 

So, even though it is indisputable that the socialist classes 
and groups are enriching each other in Soviet society, it is equal- 
ly evident that the working class plays the main and dominant 
role in this process. What is happening is not that industrial 
and state farm workers are becoming peasants, but, on the con- 
trary, that collective farmers are assimilating the qualities and 
features of industrial workers and are advancing to a higher so- 


* See V. I. Lenin, “Karl Marx”, Collected Works, Vol, 21, pp. 71-72, 
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cio-political and cultural-technical level, as the creative socialist 
abilities of rural workers are being stimulated and developed. 

The ‘‘assimilation” of the peasantry by the working class 
should not be interpreted simplistically. The working class, like 
any real social stratum, has its advanced and backward sections. 
Marx, Engels and Lenin never idolised the proletariat and always 
fought against “‘tail-endism”, against admiration for the casual 
and alien (including petty-bourgeois) sentiments among workers, 
and against the opportunist reluctance to assess them in the 
light of the scientific and long-term class interests, in the light 
of revolutionary theory. 

The significance of the example of the working class and the 
objective need for all other sections of the working people 
to follow this example does not mean that someone in some 
other profession be forced to do unskilled physical labour—a vul- 
gar concept, profoundly alien to Marxism, suggested by “left” re- 
visionism. The point is entirely different; it is principally the 
revolutionary mission of the proletariat, support for it and as- 
sistance to it which are now considered one of the most impor- 
tant (if not the most important) criteria of the forces of prog- 
ress. The working class and above all its advanced, conscious 
and qualified section is the most typical group of workers in 
modern, scientifically based, industrial production—workers 
which no other group of working people can compete with as far 
as social-labour initiative, versatility, professional efficiency 
in the conditions of accelerated scientific and_ technological 
progress and revolutionary changes in social relations are 
concerned. 

Under socialism, the social position of the intellectuals is in- 
fluenced by two tendencies. First, the impact of the scientific 
and technological revolution on the economy and the creation 
of the material and technical base of communism along with the 
sharp rise in the people’s educational and cultural and techni- 
cal standards inevitably impel millions working in non-intellec- 
tual professions to do some kind of mental labour, there is the 
intellectualisation of new areas of labour, etc. Second, the intelli- 
gentsia, which was once a small social stratum, is becoming a 
rather large and highly heterogeneous social group as a result of 
the growing demand in socialist society for qualified brain work 
(there are over 26 million specialists with higher and secondary 
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special education in the labour force—every fourth worker in 
the USSR is involved in mental labour). 

In every exploiter society the intelligentsia is geared to serv- 
ing the interests of the ruling classes, and gravitates towards them 
in their position and way of life. But once it has reached its 
peak and begun to decline, the bourgeois system necessarily 
provokes great changes among intellectuals and in their social 
status. Explaining the reasons for this, Lenin pointed out that, 
“In all spheres of people’s labour, capitalism increases the number 
of office and professional workers with particular rapidity and 
makes a growing demand for intellectuals. The latter occupy a 
special position among the other classes, attaching themselves 
partly to the bourgeoisie by their connections, their outlooks, 
etc., and partly to the wage-workers as capitalism increasingly 
deprives the intellectual of his independent position, converts him 
into a hired worker and threatens to lower his living standard.””* 
In other words, under capitalism, the intellectuals’ dependent 
economic position, and their uncertain attitude to the means of 
production naturally lead to their vacillation between two antag- 
onistic classes which are locked in confrontation. 

The socialist intelligentsia differs from the bourgeois intelli- 
gentsia principally by the fact that its origins are to be found 
in the working class and peasantry. It constitutes with these two . 
groups a single labour collective of the whole people, and in so- 
cial origin mirrors Soviet society’s social composition. Under so- 
cialism the intelligentsia is a social stratum which serves the 
needs of society as a whole, and whose interests are inseparable 
from those of the workers and peasants. 

The overwhelming majority of intellectuals work in the state 
sector of the economy and culture. Another group of intellectuals 
is engaged in co-operative production. These groups have the 
same relation to the means of production as the other categories 
of working people in the appropriate sectors of the economy or 
culture but differ from them only in peculiarities such as being 
employed in a certain area of division of labour, education, higher 
professional level, etc. Depending on whether they work in the 


*V. I. Lenin, “Review of Karl Kautsky’s Book Bernstein und das 
sozialdemokratische Programm. Eine Antikritik”, Collected Works, Vol. 4, 
p. 202. 
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state or collective farm (co-operative sector of the socialist econ- 
omy), the respective groups of intellectuals possess to some degree 
the basic class-forming characteristics of either the working class 
or the collective-farm peasantry, and gravitate towards them. 

With the scientific and technological revolution, people’s pro- 
fessional qualifications, which are rising along with the increas- 
ing sophistication of the equipment they use, play an increasing 
role in the creation of the social product. As science gradually 
becomes a direct productive force it means that not muscle, but 
brain power, “the materialised power of knowledge” (Marx) is 
increasingly effective. As a result, the worker-intellectual is be- 
coming the typical figure of current social production. Today 
they can be counted in the millions. 

Marx showed that as highly sophisticated machine production 
develops, material wealth (and it is with the production of ma- 
terial wealth that Marxism links the concept of the proletariat 
as a class') is not created by manual labour alone, but is created 
by combined labour (with elements of brain work at times pre- 
dominating) as a result of which the role of engineers and tech- 
nicians appears in a different light. There are increasing numbers 
of complex production collectives, whose character is incom- 
patible with the privileged position of brain workers, and neces- 
sitates extensive democratisation. Marx wrote: “As in the nat- 
ural body, head and hand wait upon each other, so the labour- 
process unites the labour of the hand with that of the head. 
Later on they part company and even become deadly foes. The 
product ceases to be the direct product of the individual, and 
becomes a social product, produced in common by a collective 
labourer, i.e., by a combination of workmen, each of whom takes 
only a part, greater or less, in the manipulation of the subject 
of their labour. As the co-operative character of the labour- 
process becomes more and more marked, so, as a necessary con- 
sequence, does our notion of productive labour and of its agent, 
the productive labourer, become extended. In order to labour 
productively, it is no longer necessary for you to do manual work 
yourself; enough, if you are an organ of the collective labourer, 
and perform one of its subordinate functions.”? 


! V. I. Lenin, “The New Economic Policy and the Tasks of the Po- 
litical Education Departments”, Collected Works, Vol. 33, p. 66. 
2 K. Marx, Capital, Vol. I, p, 476. 
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This expansion of the concept of productive labour corresponds 
to the essence of socialist production, in which class antagonisms 
have no place, and the contradictions between mental and physi- 
cal labour are eradicated. Life has shown the truth of Engels’ as- 
sertion that “in a rational order which has gone beyond the 
division of interests, ... the mental element certainly belongs 
among the elements of production and will find its place, too, 
in economics among the costs of production”.! 

The processes discussed here are a long way from reaching 
their end, and the degree to which they have currently devel- 
oped must not be exaggerated. They are a subject of discussion by 
Marxist scholars, and require far more profound study. It is 
necessary to thoroughly understand the impact on the social 
structure of the dialectical pattern expressed essentially in a 
dual tendency: the expansion of the composition of the produc- 
tive workers through the entry of people doing productive mental 
labour, and the intellectualisation of the labour of an over- 
whelming number of workers. From this tendency one can judge 
both the future direction of development of the leading class of 
socialist society, and what must be done in educating intellectu- 
als. 

The drawing closer of the intelligentsia and the working class 
is, on the one hand, evidence of the inconsistency of all sorts 
of “elite” concepts, the intellectual exclusiveness of the “techno- 
cratic” sections of society, etc. On the other hand, it urgently 
necessitates making all those who work with their brains gen- 
uinely understand that they are a part of the great army of 
working people of socialist society. 

Certain categories of intellectuals such as teachers and medical 
workers, will certainly remain as permanent specialised groups. 
This is equally, if not more so, true of those engaged in certain 
areas of scientific endeavour as well as of professionals in the 
very specific field of the arts. As far as the intellectual groups 
now considered to be production personnel are concerned, their 
already visible perspective must be analysed as closely as pos- 
sible with the development of the classes to which they are 
joined. 


* F. Engels, “Outlines of a Critique of Political Economy”, K .Marx 
and F. Engels, Collected Works, Vol. 3, p. 428. 
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The change in the composition of the social strata in socialist 
society and their drawing closer occurs against the background 
of the overall rising living and cultural standards, and the unu- 
sually rapidly changing ways of everyday life, its repatterning on 
a modern industrial basis. The existing level of social homo- 
geneity is expressed in the general, common Soviet features in 
the way of life of the workers, peasants and intellectuals, which 
have evolved and consolidated thanks specifically to the fact 
that there are fewer and fewer “purely worker’, ‘purely peas- 
ant” or “purely educated” families in the USSR. The mutual 
penetration of the classes and sectors of working people that takes 
place in different ways and their cohesion can be described as 
social diffusion, which is evidence that the necessary conditions 
of a classless society are being created. 

The term “social diffusion” describes a phenomenon of de- 
veloped socialism and means not a chaotic “mixture” of all 
social strata, but their law-governed purposeful evolution. The 
“remelting” of the working people into highly cultured workers 
moulded on a proletarian basis, which brooks no retention of the 
backwardness of unskilled workers and is at the same time totally 
alien to hesitant individualism is how this historical change can 
be briefly described. Implying the working class, Engels wrote that 
the time must come when it will no longer be a class, but will 
embrace the whole society.” 

The consequence and sign of the fact that progress is moving 
in this direction is that the party of the working class is becom- 
ing the party of the whole people, and the state of the dicta- 
torship of the proletariat is becoming the socialist state of the 
whole people. 

The changes that have occurred in the relations between the 
leading classes and social groups of the Soviet society and within 
each of them as developed socialism was built were bound to 
result in the broadening of the mass social base of the state, and 
in the enrichment of the alliance between the working class and 
peasantry, which has always been the foundation of the Soviet 
system. This is reflected in Party documents. 

The changes occurring in the USSR’s social pattern must 
be seen not only from the viewpoint of the evolving relations 


1 Marx, Engels, Collected Works, Vol. 19, p. 296 (in Russian). 
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between the working class, collective-farm peasantry and intel- 
lectuals or of their changing quantitative and qualitative com- 
position and their development and drawing closer together, but 
also from the viewpoint of the common features which the Soviet 
people have assumed as a social and international whole (and it 
is within this exact framework that a classless society is formed), 
as well as from the viewpoint of the deepening and consolidation 
of those properties, corresponding to the best qualities of the 
working class, its socialist interests and communist ideals. 


3. The New Social and International Community 


Historically new social and international community—the So- 
viet people—has taken shape as a result of fundamental changes 
in the economic, socio-political and cultural life of Soviet society, 
greater internationalisation of social life in conditions of consol- 
idating friendship between fraternal nations and _ nationalities. 

Soviet experience shows that only socialism, by eliminating 
social and national oppression, removes “every trace of national 
distrust, estrangement, suspicion and enmity”,! and provides an 
attractive example of the successful solution of the national ques- 
tion, one of humanity’s most complex problems. 

Society’s development is determined in all its aspects by a re- 
structuring of its socio-economic foundation, the organisation 
and consolidation of the masses in the struggle for social trans- 
formations, Lenin’s teaching on the national question and the 
CPSU nationalities policy are based on the idea that only con- 
sistent implementation of socialist change makes it possible to 
eliminate inequality of nations and nationalities, ensure their un- 
hindered development and foster relations of friendship and co- 
operation among them. 

Creation of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics (in 1922)— 
a multinational proletarian state, a new socialist form of feder- 
ative alliance of nations—consolidated and further developed the 
relations of equality, friendly co-operation and fraternal friend- 
ship that had formed in the course of the struggle led jointly by 
the working people of all nations and nationalities. 


* Vv. I. Lenin, “Corrupting the Workers with Refined Nationalism”, 
Collected Works, Vol. 20, p. 290. 
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The establishment and development of socialist nations led to 
the emergence of national relations of a new type. Both social 
oppression and national oppression in all its manifestations was 
eliminated as socialism was built and strengthened in the USSR. 
Poverty, illiteracy and backwardness were done away with, and 
national enmity and discord became a memory; Leninist friend- 
ship emerged among the peoples of the USSR. 

A material foundation has been built corresponding to the 
development of fraternal relations among the nations and na- 
tionalities of the USSR, and to the consolidation of their unity 
and cohesion at the current stage of social development. A single 
national economic complex has been formed and is developing 
successfully. It pools the material resources of all the Union re- 
publics, improves the division of labour on the country-wide 
scale and joins the labour effort of all the people in creating 
the material and technical base of communism. 

Every constituent republic contributes to the Soviet Union’s 
wealth and makes extensive use of the great many advantages 
stemming from the pooling of forces and the concentration of 
the country’s material, financial, labour and scientific resources. 
Experience has shown that the faster each of the constituent 
republics develops socially and economically, the more wealth 
it will contribute to the country, the faster the economy and 
culture will advance, and the greater the opportunities to stim- 
ulate the development of each of those republics will be. Dur- 
ing the Soviet years there has been enormous social and economic 
progress by all the nations and nationalities of the USSR. Modern 
industry has emerged in all the republics. The advantages of the 
socialist economic system are making themselves felt more and 
more, making possible the development of the most advanced 
industries, as well as the restructuring (on the basis of scientific 
and technological achievements) of the industries “indigenous” 
to various localities and arising from specific geographical con- 
ditions, natural resources, production expertise and work customs 
of the given nation. 

The growth of the socialist economy, which provides the people 
with ever new sources of wealth, has brought into being new 
human forces, abilities, will, reason and talent that were pre- 
viously hidden in their midst. Millions of people of every nation- 
ality were given the opportunity of developing their creative 
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power and talents and of exercising them at their factory, field 
or office, in technological, scientific, economic, organisational 
and cultural activities. Socialism’s historic merit of involving 
women in active public life deserves special mention, since wom- 
en were throughout the land most downtrodden and oppressed 
prior to the Revolution. 

Profound social and economic changes formed the basis for 
the solid unity of the peoples’ basic interests, which has led 
to radical qualitative changes in national relations. An integrat- 
ed economy which is developing on the basis of a single plan 
and which harmoniously combines the interests of the country 
as a whole with the interests of each Union republic; a uni- 
form social structure with a tendency towards increased social ho- 
mogeneity, a tendency which has become very pronounced under 
mature socialism; uniform principles for the state structure of 
the Soviet Union and the constituent republics founded on the 
exercise and all-round development of socialist democracy, dem- 
ocratic centralism and socialist federalism; a uniform socialist 
legality; a single basis for the cultural development of the people, 
a culture which is socialist in content and national in form; the 
unity of socialist ideology and morality which has become a 
component of the conscience and behaviour of the people of 
every nationality and which determines their common Soviet 
way of life more and more fully—these are all characteristics of 
a new stage in the development of the fraternal community of 
nations and nationalities of the USSR. 

Lenin pointed out that international does not mean _nation- 
less. When Communists refer to internationalisation, they mean 
the harmonious combination and mutual enrichment of the hu- 
man values held by many nations, and their progressive tradi- 
tions, and the elimination of narrow national and egoist preju- 
dices. The unity of culture founded on socialism also means 
greater overall cultural wealth and the flowering of diversity. 

The multinational culture which has emerged in the USSR 
with its general socialist content, extensive national forms, and 
internationalist spirit and nature, has embraced all the cultural 
wealth of the nations and nationalities, making up the united 
Soviet people. This culture is the highest level of cultural prog- 
ress yet attained, and elevates each of the country’s nations and 
nationalities to this level. 
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The Party is extremely attentive to cultural growth, and has 
firmly implemented Lenin’s instructions to ensure the free de- 
velopment of the languages of the peoples, allowing no privileges 
or restrictions. Under socialism, every Soviet nation and nation- 
ality has received enormous opportunities to develop and en- 
rich native language. A vivid manifestation of this is the growing 
publication of literature in dozens of national languages. 

Parallel to the development of all the national languages, the 
use of the Russian language has been extended, it is the lan- 
guage of a large nation, and has become an international language 
and a commonly recognised means of intercourse between na- 
tions. It is absolutely logical then that more and more people 
in all the constituent republics, along with their native language, 
are learning and are well versed in the Russian language, and 
can thereby use to advantage the achievements of other re- 
publics in production, science and technology and the cultural 
wealth of all the nations of the USSR and of the world. Thanks 
primarily to Russian, the cultural achievements of even the 
smallest ethnic groups have taken a worthy place in the multi- 
national culture of Soviet society. Moreover, they have become 
not only a component of a single Soviet culture, but of the 
cultural heritage of all people everywhere. 

The problems of further drawing together the nations and 
nationalities of the USSR are being dealt with by the Com- 
munist Party on the basis of genuinely scientific Marxist-Leninist 
methodology. The Party proceeds from the tested and confirmed 
principle which regards the national question as secondary com- 
pared to questions of the class struggle of the proletariat, and 
which regards tasks involving radical socio-economic transfor- 
mations as an unconditional priority. Guided by this methodolog- 
ical principle, the CPSU looks at inter-nation relations in the 

general context of the socio-economic, political and cultural prog- 
ress of Soviet society and the further consolidation of the So- 
viet people. From this comes the inevitable conclusion that the 
growth of social homogeneity of developed socialist society is 
an objective basis for improving national relations within this 
society. This means that the next stage of the drawing together 
of the USSR’s nations and nationalities is directly linked to achiev- 
ing a homogeneous social structure. This is in fact happening as 
mature socialism develops. Economic, socio-political and cultural 
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backwardness have long been eliminated, and all nations are ge- 
nuinely equal. But the economic development of the republics is 
still uneven; there is still a certain difference, albeit small, in the 
industrial development. This is reflected, for example, in urban/ 
rural population ratio. According to the 1979 census the urban 
population of the USSR as a whole was 62 per cent. But the figure 
varied greatly from one Union or autonomous republic or national 
entity to the other. For the Russian Federation and Latvia it was 
69 and 68 per cent respectively and in Estonia—70 per cent; where- 
as for Turkmenia—48 per cent; Uzbekistan—41 per cent; Mol- 
davia and Kirghizia—39 per cent and Tajikistan—35 per cent. 
It is essential to understand these figures correctly. The level of 
urbanisation of the republics and national regions testifies not 
only to the industrial development, but to the spread of urban 
culture and to the possibilities of eliminating the substantial cur- 
rent differences between urban and rural life as quickly as pos- 
sible. The Soviet Union faces equally important tasks in further 
levelling out the cultural development of its socialist nations. As 
communism is built the change of social structure is aimed at 
achieving total social homogeneity combined with the accelerated 
development of each republic and region. This direction is re- 
flected in the USSR’s economic plans and in the Communist 
Party’s long-term economic and social policy. 

Complete equality of all nations and nationalities of the So- 
viet Union means their coming even closer to each other, and 
socialism has had successes in this field. “New harmonious rela- 
tions, relations of friendship and co-operation, were formed be- 
tween the classes and social groups, nations and nationalities in 
joint labour, in the struggle for socialism and in the battles fought 
in defence of socialism.’”* 

The further consolidation of this unity and cohesion is es- 
pecially stimulated by the ongoing improvement of Soviet legis- 
lation on the basis of the new Constitution, by improving the 
work of the entire state apparatus and the scientific level of eco- 
nomic and administrative management, by involving more and 
more working people, and by making the administrative machin- 
ery more receptive. Doing this is to creatively develop Lenin’s 


* 24th Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. Docu- 
ments, p. 92. 
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ideas. Lenin linked the Soviet Union’s consolidation and _all- 
round progress with the constant improvement of socialist de- 
mocracy and its basic principle—democratic centralism. The 
new type of federalism that has been a component of the entire 
history of the Soviet Union is inseparable from socialist democ- 
racy, from the full equality of all nations and nationalities, and 
from the organic combination of the common interests of the 
Soviet Union as a whole, and the interests of each constituent 
republic. 

Lenin wrote in October 1922: “Our five years’ experience in 
settling the national question in a country that contains a tre- 
mendous number of nationalities such as could hardly be found 
in any other country, gives us the full conviction that under 
such circumstances the only correct attitude to the interests of 
nations is to meet these interests in full and provide conditions 
that exclude any possibility of conflicts on that score. Our ex- 
perience has left us with the firm conviction that only exclu- 
sive attention to the interests of various nations can remove 
grounds for conflicts, can remove mutual mistrust, can remove 
the fear of any intrigues and create that confidence, especially 
on the part of workers and peasants speaking different languages, 
without which there absolutely cannot be peaceful relations 
between peoples or anything like a successful development of 
everything that is of value in present-day conditions.”* 

The voluntary association of Soviet republics created a union 
of nations which found in this free association an effective way 
of achieving common goals and interests, while retaining the spe- 
cific features of each nation and nationality. Article 70 of the 
Constitution of the USSR states: ““The Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics is an integral, federal, multinational state formed on 
the principle of socialist federalism as a result of the free self- 
determination of nations and the voluntary association of equal 
Soviet Socialist Republics.” The developed socialist society built 
in the USSR provides unprecedented conditions for all nations 
and nationalities to develop. The specific new element is the 
changed relationship between the general internationalist and the 
specific national which does not mean that either loses its im- 


1 Vv. I. Lenin, “Interview Given to Michael Farbman, Observer and 
Manchester Guardian Correspondent”, Collected Works, Vol. 33, p. 386. 
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portance. Development is still governed by general laws, and 
the national and specific still determines certain important pe- 
culiarities. The core of the Party’s policy on this question is 
constant account of the common interests of the Soviet Union 
as a whole and the interests of each constituent republic. 

The changed relationship between the general (international- 
ist) and national and specific implies that at the stage of devel- 
oped socialism, what could be called the purely national fea- 
tures of economic development count less and Jess because of the 
scientific and technological revolution. All Soviet people are ex- 
pected to behave in a common, socialist way, and espouse 
communist morality. Of course, the specific national features 
continue to exist in everyday life, in people’s culture and customs. 
But these are the features which do not conflict with the key 
social norms of developed socialist society. They usually do not 
involve the principal realms of activity, although they are ex- 
tremely important for the traditions of given nationalities, for 
their specific culture and psychology. Given socio-political and 
ideological unity, these national peculiarities are the common 
wealth of all the Soviet people, they are signs of the diversity 
within this unity, rather than signs of isolation of the particular 
nation or nationality. The task of transforming the people’s way 
of life in a communist way has come to the forefront, which ex- 
plains the growing importance of these specific national features 
in life and in social psychology. 

The extensive cultural interaction and development within 
each culture of specific national features cannot prevent their 
reciprocal enrichment, the expanding exchange of values and 
the creation of common elements within the single culture of 
the Soviet people. 

Changes in the relationships between the general (interna- 
tionalist) and specific national aspects of the main realms of 
social life—the economy, politics, state building, legislation and 
morality—also mean that as the USSR’s nations and _ nationali- 
ties reach the stage of developed socialism, the question of spe- 
cial, specific national ways of building communist society gradu- 
ally loses its significance. This has been facilitated not only by 
the evening out of the Soviet people’s economic and cultural 
development but also by their unity and cohesion in forming a 
new historical community of people. 
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In a developed socialist society, the further drawing together 
of the country’s nations and nationalities is an objective law- 
governed process linked with the overall growth of social homo- 
geneity and with the gradual affirmation of full equality. Accel- 
erating this process artificially is impermissible. But attempts to 
restrain it artificially on the basis of any pretext are equally 
impermissible. These attempts would run counter to the objective 
laws governing the development of Soviet society, and to com- 
munist objectives and ideals. 

The CPSU has always founded and will continue to found 
its social policy by taking careful account of the specifics and 
the basic and deep-rooted interests of all classes, social strata and 
generations of society, and of all its nations and nationalities. 
This policy is a guarantee that a classless, socially homogeneous 
communist society will be built, which will embody the peo- 
ple’s great and long-held dream of full social equality. 


Chapter Seven 


THE POLITICAL SYSTEM 
OF DEVELOPED SOCIALIST SOCIETY 


The strength and invincibility of the socialist system are large- 
ly rooted in the genuine democratism of its political system. 
In a developed socialist society this is a living, active aggregate 
of all public and state organisations and associations which act 
in the interest of millions of workers, peasants and intellectuals, 
the working people of all nations and nationalities. 

The Marxist-Leninist theory predicted, and the practice of 
existing socialism over the sixty years of its development has 
proved that, after the victorious proletarian revolution, the social- 
ist state must be the main instrument of defending its gains and 
of establishing a new society. As Leonid Brezhnev said when de- 
scribing the most important changes in the Soviet political sys- 
tem at the stage of developed socialism, their essence consists 
“in the growing of the state of the dictatorship of the proletar- 
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iat into a socialist state of all the peoples’. 


1. From Proletarian Dictatorship to the State 
of the Whole People 


As is widely known, the idea of proletarian dictatorship was 
first formulated by Marx and Engels. Its essence is already 
clearly defined in their joint works The German Ideology (1845), 
the Manifesto of the Communist Party (1848), and others. The 
term “the dictatorship of the proletariat” was used by Marx 
for the first time in 1850, in The Class Struggles in France, 
1848-1850. 


* Leonid Brezhnev, “A Historic Stage on the Road to Communism”, 
World Marxist Review, December 1977, Vol. 20, No. 12, p. 6. 
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These facts should be mentioned because, since the time that 
Karl Kautsky declared that the dictatorship of the proletariat 
was just “a slip of the tongue” made by Marx and continuing 
to this day, social-democratic circles have persistently asserted 
that the theory of proletarian dictatorship was formulated much 
later by Lenin, and was in fact a product of the “economically 
backward Russia”. It is said that this theory is not really rooted 
in Marxism, moreover, that it even “contradicts its essence”. 
The concept of proletarian dictatorship was indeed comprehen- 
sively developed in Lenin’s theory of socialist revolution and the 
state; however, the foundations of that concept were laid down 
by Marx and Engels as early as the mid-19th century. They set 
out the idea that the dictatorship of the proletariat is an indis- 
pensable condition for the victory of socialist revolution and a 
political and state form for the entire transitional period from 
capitalism to socialism, having summed up the experience of 
class struggle at that time in most developed capitalist countries, 
primarily France and Britain, as well as the revolutionary expe- 
rience of 1848-49 and of the Paris Commune of 1871. “As for 
myself,’ Marx wrote in his letter to Joseph Weydemeyer on 
March 5, 1852, “no credit is due to me for discovering either 
the existence of classes in modern society or the struggle be- 
tween them.... What I did that was new was to demonstrate: 
(1) that the existence of classes is merely linked to particular 
historical phases in the development of production, (2) that 
class struggle necessarily leads to the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat, (3) that this dictatorship itself only constitutes the tran- 
sition to the abolition of all classes and to a classless society,’ 

Strictly conforming to these words hy Marx is Lenin’s opinion 
that “only he is a Marxist who extends the recognition of the 
class struggle to the recognition of the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat. This is what constitutes the most profound distinction 
between the Marxist and the ordinary petty (as well as big) 
bourgeois. This is the touchstone on which the real understand- 
ing and recognition of Marxism should be tested”.? 


* “Marx to Joseph Weydemeyer in New York”, K. Marx and 
F. Engels, Selected Correspondence, Progress Publishers, Moscow, 1975, 
p. 64. 

* V. 1. Lenin, “The State and Revolution”, Collected Works, Vol 25, 
p. 417. 
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Lenin’s greatness as a Marxist theoretician is evidenced, among 
other things, by the fact that in his works he developed the idea 
of proletarian dictatorship into a logically consistent and com- 
prehensive theory, profoundly and precisely reflecting the vital 
needs and goals of the revolutionary working-class movement 
in the contemporary era. It is also clear that he was able to 
make his great contribution to the development of that Marxist 
idea because he exercised practical] leadership over its success- 
ful realisation for the first time in history. 

“If we translate the Latin, scientific, historico-philosophical 
term ‘dictatorship of the proletariat? into simpler language,” 
Lenin wrote, “it means just the following: 

“Only a definite class, namely, the urban workers and the 
factory, industrial workers in general, is able to lead the whole 
mass of the working and exploited people in the struggle to 
throw off the yoke of capital, in actually carrying it out, in the 
struggle to maintain and consolidate the victory, in the work of 
creating the new, socialist social system and in the entire struggle 
for the complete abolition of classes.”! These words are backed 
not only by a scientific theory, but also by the revolutionary 
practice of the Russian working class. | 

The central question of socialist revolution is the relation of 
the combatant proletariat, of the working masses, to state power. 
Without first winning political power and creating its own state 
(and this is nothing more than “the proletariat organised as 
the ruling class”),? the working class cannot abolish the domi- 
nation of the bourgeoisie and cannot embark on socialist con- 
struction. 

Marxism-Leninism also teaches that the proletariat cannot 
just take over the old state machine and use it to achieve its own 
goals. To consolidate its power and put a stop to exploitation, 
it must destroy the old bourgeois state apparatus, an instru- 
ment of oppression and violence with respect to the masses, or 
at least destroy everything in that apparatus which served to im- 
plement that oppression. Lenin, like Marx, saw the fulfilment 
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of this task as “the precondition for every real people’s revolu- 
tion”. 

As socialist revolution develops, the bourgeois state machine 
is replaced by a new type of state—the rule of the working class, 
which acts at all stages of the struggle for victory and consolli- 
dation of a new order of life in close alliance with other, non- 
proletarian sections of the working people. This is why the state 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat—proletarian democracy— 
becomes the first form of genuine people’s rule in history. There 
is no alternative, for even where the proletariat does not com- 
prise the majority of the population, as was the case in Russia 
on the eve of the October Revolution, it expresses the will of 
that majority and, in the final analysis, wages its struggle and 
wins a victory in the interests of all working people. 

Lenin’s concept of the dictatorship of the proletariat as a 
genuine people’s rule (as distinct from the formal democracy of 
bourgeois society) was recognised by the international working- 
class movement through a fierce ideological and political strug- 
gle against opportunists of every kind. 

Contrary to historical facts, which testify to the profoundly 
democratic nature of the October Revolution (as well as to 
other socialist revolutions that have been victorious in the 20th 
century), modern bourgeois ideologists, Right-wing social-demo- 
crats and revisionists continue to criticise the Communists for 
renouncing democratic traditions and principles by recognising 
proletarian dictatorship which presupposes class violence against 
the exploiters. Their arguments are old ones: they place the 
concepts of class dictatorship and democracy in opposition to 
each other. The only new element is the Right revisionists’ illusion 
that today there is a possibility of accomplishing a revolutionary 
transition to socialism without class coercion—an illusion based 
specifically on erroneous interpretation of the essence of socialist 
revolution, on an unjustifiable identification of the non-peaceful 
(armed) course of proletarian revolution with violence in general. 

Such allegations, first, ignore the testimony of practical expe- 
rience and Lenin’s direct instructions that the principal tasks the 
dictatorship of the proletariat faces are creative ones, that the 
dictatorship ensures the broadest democracy for the working 
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people, and that “the essence of proletarian dictatorship is not 
in force alone, or even mainly in force.’ Second, they also ignore 
the simple truth that the liberation of the working people from 
oppression by capital is out of the question without eliminating 
private ownership of the means of production, or, in their words, 
without limiting the rights and freedoms enjoyed by that small 
group of people who defend the bourgeois freedom of exploiting 
wage labourers. Lenin emphasised that it was impossible to win 
out in the fierce political struggle going on between the prole- 
tariat and the bourgeoisie, and that a socialist revolution could 
not be accomplished “by persuasion’? alone, without “‘revolu- 
tionary coercion”? 

Lenin’s assessment was proven valid by the Great October 
Revolution and by all other successful socialist revolutions in our 
era. The sad experience of the whole range of defeated revolu- 
tions—from the Paris Commune of 1871 to the Chilean events 
of the 1970s—has, on the other hand, proved what a high price 
the proletariat and all working people and democrats have had 
to pay for their unrealistic notions about the possibility of the 
transition to socialism without revolutionary coercion against 
the bourgeoisie and its political allies, without depriving them 
of military force and without establishing complete rule by the 
masses. 

The need for proletarian dictatorship (ie., the state admin- 
istration of society by a consistently revolutionary class, which is 
allied with the working people in town and countryside and 
with anti-capitalist and anti-monopoly middle sections of the 
population) results from the conditions existing in the country at 
the time when it has to begin the building of a new society. 
Even after coming into power, the working class and its party do 
not have equal opportunities with their main political adversary; 
the bourgeoisie has tremendous advantages over the proletariat— 
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money, personal property, organisational and management skill, 
a higher educational level, a highly superior military expertise, 
and many international ties. 

History has proved (events of the last few decades included) 
that capital will stop at nothing to regain its former dominance. 
It has never respected, and will never respect, a country’s demo- 
cratic traditions, or the manner in which the working class has 
come to power—peacefully or through armed struggle. The bour- 
geoisie can only be confronted with the most perfect organisa- 
tion, discipline, cohesion and united will of the working people 
—and this is what the dictatorship of the proletariat means. 
Without this dictatorship, the people cannot defeat the bourgeoi- 
sie or consolidate their victory. That is why it is perceived as 
an objective historical law. 

Thus, from the point of view of Marxism-Leninism, the term 
“the dictatorship of the proletariat’ comprises, first of all, a 
strictly scientific definition of the class content, the essence of 
socialist rule at a stage of transition from capitalism to social- 
ism, and of the class struggle waged against an overthrown, but 
stubbornly resisting, bourgeoisie. It does not mean, of course, 
that each policy document issued by a workers’ party, has to 
contain this term. Lenin thought that it was possible to use clear 
political slogans for winning power which do not contain the 
word “dictatorship”, but which take into account the specific 
historical conditions of development of the country concerned, 
the level of the masses’ political maturity, their psychology, etc.’ 
But what is most important and should not be forgotten is: the 
fundamental propositions of the theory of proletarian revolution, 
elaborated by Marxist-Leninist science, verified by the practical 
experience of millions, and summed up in the concept of “pro- 
letarian dictatorship”. 

The historical inevitability of the establishment of the work- 
ing-class power in all countries that have embarked on the road 
of socialism, by no means signifies that they will build socialism 
by uniform state and political methods. On the contrary, Lenin 
foresaw that they will be multifarious: “The transition from cap- 

italism to communism is certainly bound to yield a tremendous 
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abundance and variety of political forms, but the essence will 
inevitably be the same: the dictatorship of the proletariat”.’ Sub- 
sequent events have convincingly proved Lenin’s conclusion to be 
correct. 

Soviets in Russia, the people’s democracy in Bulgaria, Hungary, 
Poland, Romania, Czechoslovakia and other countries—are all but 
various forms of socialist rule, all of them have the same class 
content. 

Typical for the people’s democracy form of proletarian dictator- 
ship is the emergence in several countries, in the course of anti- 
fascist, liberation struggle of a new mass organisation led by the 
working class and its communist vanguard—the Popular (or Pa- 
triotic) Front. Having rallied together various political parties and 
public organisations to form a kind of foundation for the demo- 
cratic power of the people, the Front brings together all strata of 
the population. 

In several states of people’s democracy, a typical means of con- 
solidating and developing the system of proletarian dictatorship 
is the long established, close collaboration of the Communist 
Party with other political parties, which maintain democratic and 
socialist positions. The Communist Party also formed a_ bloc, 
within the Soviet Government, with Left Socialist-Revolution- 
aries, but it did not exist for long—December 1917 to July 1918— 
and collapsed after the Left Socialist-Revolutionaries staged a 
treacherous armed coup directed against the proletarian state. 
The post-war development of Bulgaria, Poland, Czechoslovakia 
and several other socialist countries has enriched the theory and 
practice of proletarian dictatorship with the experience of the 
multi-party system functioning throughout the transition period 
from capitalism to socialism. This is of vast importance not 
only from the point of view of the past, but as regards future 
stages in the world revolutionary process. 

Unlike the Soviets, which were established as a form of pro- 
letarian dictatorship in the Soviet country when it was surrounded 
by capitalist states, certain traditional institutions of a bourgeois 
democratic nature (such as parliament, the presidency, etc.) 
were more widely used within the political system of the people’s 
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democracies, after being filled with a new class content. That is 
vitally important for the world as a whole, for the Communist 
parties in several capitalist countries today apply the strategy of 
a peaceful achievement of socialism, utilising to a great extent 
parliamentary traditions. 

The proletariat’s class struggle against the bourgeoisie was not 
so fierce in the people’s democracies as in Russia. A mass anti- 
fascist and national liberation struggle was fought in these coun- 
tries with strong assistance from the Soviet Union, and there also 
existed a more favourable balance of forces in the world. For 
these reasons, the problem of temporarily restricting the rights 
of representatives of the exploiter classes under proletarian dicta- 
torship was dealt with in different ways in many European and 
Asian countries which did not experience civil war. Specifically, 
the universal and equal suffrage was enjoyed in these countries 
by the entire population, the bourgeoisie included, throughout the 
transition period. This confirms Lenin’s idea that “the question 
of restricting the franchise is a nationally specific and not a 
general question of the dictatorship. One must approach the 
question of restricting the franchise by studying the specific con- 
ditions of the Russian revolution and the specific path of its 
development.... It would be a mistake, however, to guarantee 
in advance that the impending proletarian revolutions in Eu- 
rope will all, or the majority of them, be necessarily accompanied 
by restriction of the franchise for the bourgeoisie. It may be 
so. After the war and the experience of the Russian revolution 
it probably will be so; but it is not absolutely necessary for the 
exercise of the dictatorship, it is not an indispensable character- 
istic of the logical concept ‘dictatorship’, it does not enter as 
an indispensable condition in the historical and class concept 
‘dictatorship’ ”.* 

The peoples of Vietnam, German Democratic Republic, Cuba, 
Laos, Mongolia, Yugoslavia and other countries have substan- 
tially enriched the international communist and _ working-class 
movement with new, specific features in the functioning of prole- 
tarian dictatorship. 

All these specifics of the political system of existing socialist 
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societies convincingly testify to the fact that the dictatorship of 
the proletariat as a general law of victorious socialist revolution 
is established in each country embarking on the path of socialist 
construction, but in a specific national form. A full mastering of 
that objective law makes it possible to creatively apply the uni- 
versal truth of Marxism-Leninism under specific historical con- 
ditions. 


Socialist revolutions occurring in the future will also contribute 
something of their own to the forms of the working-class state 
power which relies on the will of the absolute majority of the 
working people, and to the rates of establishment and _ specific 
terms of existence of proletarian dictatorship. It is important to 
bear in mind, however, that proletarian statehood in one form 
or another ceases to be necessary only after a full and final 
victory of socialism, the abolition of antagonism among the 
classes and the establishment of a socio-political and ideological 
unity of all sections of society. 

The need for, and the functions of, the state of proletarian 
dictatorship are largely determined by the internal tasks facing 
the working class after assuming power, and also by the objective 
conditions of the transition period from capitalism to socialism. 
These tasks are as follows: 

First, suppressing the resistance of the overthrown bourgeoi- 
sie and other exploiter groups and thwarting all attempts at a 
forcible restoration of capitalism. Viewed in this manner the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat is a continuation of the proletariat’s 
class struggle against capital in a changed situation. 

Second, re-educating all non-proletarian (including the petty- 
bourgeois) sections of the population in the spirit of the ideology 
and social psychology of the working class, the main subject of 
socialist revolution and communist construction. The principal 
method used to accomplish this task is through persuasion; how- 
ever, it is apparent that in order to persuade these elements of 
society to take the side of the working class and to change their 
erratic nature there must be a struggle with the bourgeoisie. This 
is why Lenin saw the re-education of the petty-bourgeois peas- 
antry (which comprised the bulk of Soviet Russia’s population) 
as a specific form of the proletariat’s class struggle during the 
transition from capitalism to socialism. 

Finally, the working class, which has won a political victory 
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over Capital, faces yet another and, possibly, the most important 
and difficult task, which must be fulfilled before the above men- 
tioned tasks can be completed: transforming the economy, the 
basis of society, along new, socialist lines, and establishing the pro- 
letarian leadership of the economic and cultural construction. 
Under transition period conditions, this creative work is also 
closely connected with the class struggle, because while trans- 
forming the economy, it is necessary not only to protect and 
cultivate the new, socialist system of economy and the forms of 
labour organisation inherent in that system, but also to suppress 
capitalist trends, which inevitably crop up until all productive 
relations of society have been transformed on_ collectivist 
principles. In the Soviet Union such a transformation was 
largely implemented as a result of socialist industrialisation 
and collectivisation of the small-commodity peasant economy 
which was dominant prior to, and immediately after, the 
Revolution. 

The state of proletarian dictatorship has other functions to 
carry out, the most important being the defence of the people’s 
revolutionary gains from the encroachments of the interna- 
tional bourgeoisie. In this external function the dictatorship acts 
as an instrument of the working class, and as such it must only 
rebuff counter-revolutionary attacks by the international bour- 
geoisie, but not try to abolish it, for it is an internal affair to be 
settled by the working class and working people in the country 
concerned. The main objective in this external function of the 
socialist state is to establish equitable, mutually beneficial rela- 
tions and business contacts with all countries and ensure peace 
for socialist construction. 

After the bourgeoisie and capitalist elements are abolished, all 
society members are placed in an equal relationship with the 
means of production (which are socialised on the socialist prin- 
ciple), and the major tasks of the transition period fulfilled, the 
dictatorship of the proletariat is expended from an internal-po- 
litical point of view, becomes superfluous and gradually withers 
away. Socialist statehood continues to exist, but after socialist 
public relations are fully consolidated and mature socialism be- 
comes an accomplished fact, its social nature undergoes a sub- 
stantial change which reflects, in fact, radical changes that have 
occurred in the social and class structure of society. 
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At this new stage of communist socio-economic formation, the 
state, for the first time in man’s political history, ceases to be an 
instrument of domination of any one class and becomes an agen- 
cy which expresses the will of the whole people—the workers, 
peasants and intellectuals. Its tasks, naturally, also change, the 
majority of them being written down into the Constitution of 
the USSR, the Fundamental Law of the world’s first state rep- 
resenting the whole people. These tasks are: to establish the ma- 
terial and technical foundation of communism, to perfect  so- 
cialist social relations and transform them into communist re- 
lations, to raise the working people’s living and cultural 
standards, to safeguard the country’s security, and to further con- 
solidate peace and develop international co-operation. 

Within the country the Soviet state is no longer an instru- 
ment of class struggle. But it would be a mistake to think that 
because the socialist state is a state of the whole people a class 
approach to phenomena is ruled out. The transformation of the 
state of proletarian dictatorship into that of the whole people 
does not imply any renouncing of class proletarian positions, in 
the same way that the transformation of the CPSU under devel- 
oped socialism into the party of the whole people does not change 
its nature as a working-class party. 

The fact that the socialist state has now become that of the 
whole people means that all classes and social sections of society 
assume the ideological and political positions of the working 
class, and are shaping their own nature after that of the working 
class; hence, from the point of view of their role in international 
affairs, all the working people of the Soviet Union have in 
fact turned into a contingent of the world working-class 
movement. 

It is evidently from this point of view that one must consider 
how the nature of the Soviet state of the whole people is being 
manifested in its relationships with the capitalist states. With re- 
spect to the international bourgeoisie, the Soviet state retains its 
clearly expressed class proletarian nature. Practically without 
change, the state has taken over from the proletarian dictator- 
ship the function of defending the socialist gains and checking 
the export of counter-revolution. In this respect, it essentially 
remains an instrument of class struggle. Such are the dialectics 
of the Soviet state at the present stage of activity, determined by 
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the difference between the national and international conditions 
under which construction of communist society is proceeding: 
the gradual disappearance of class differences and the establish- 
ment of social homogeneity within the country, on the one 
hand, and the peaceful coexistence of states with different 
social systems which is a specific variety of class struggle, on 
the other. 

The conclusion made by the CPSU on the necessity of develop- 
ing the state of proletarian dictatorship, after the victory of so- 
cialism, into a socialist state of the whole people is an important 
creative contribution to the theory and practice of scientific com- 
munism. Not surprisingly, it runs into active opposition from 
dogmatists who ignore the need for a specific historical approach 
to all social phenomena and stubbornly believe that the teaching 
on the dictatorship of the proletariat is what is most important 
in Marxism and that “repudiating” this is tantamount to re- 
nouncing socialism. 

What is most important in Marxism is its teaching concern- 
ing the historical mission of the working class as the builder of 
a new society, as the leader of the revolution and of all working 
people in their struggle against capitalism. The working 
class begins this mission long before proletarian dictatorship is 
established and fulfils it after the dictatorship no longer exists. 
This has been proved by the experience of the Soviet Union, 
where the working class led the workers in class struggles for their 
rights at the time of the bourgeois-democratic revolution. The 
working class continues to lead society today, when there are 
no antagonistic classes or class struggle and, consequently, no 
class dictatorship. The great revolutionary-transformative work 
is successfully implemented under the new historical conditions 
by the socialist state of the whole people, whose further evolu- 
tion and consolidation is indispensable in order to prepare for 
the transition to communist public self-government. 

The close continuity existing between the system of the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat and the political system of devel- 
eped socialist society is also manifested by the fact that it is im- 
possible to fulfil the tasks facing the society in any way other 
than under the leadership and guidance of the Communist Party. 
This leadership has been confirmed in the Constitution of the 
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2. The Political Vanguard of the Masses 


The increasing role of the Communist Party under developed 
socialism is the logical continuation of a single process. Each 
new stage of the revolutionary struggle of the working class and 
of all the working masses, and every victory scored in the con- 
struction of a new society encourage this process, reveal its depth 
and significance, and testify to its objective nature. 

Only the Communist Party, armed with progressive Marxism- 
Leninism, has proved capable of bringing communist awareness 
to the masses. The Russian working class was able to accomplish 
the world’s first victorious proletarian revolution primarily due 
to the fact that it was organised and prepared by the Leninist 
Party, which provided a scientific basis for the revolutionary mo- 
mentum of the working class and explained how to achieve rev- 
olutionary goals. 

The historical victory of the October Socialist Revolution and 
the overthrow of the old world placed the responsibility for the 
destinies of the revolution and the whole country with the Party 
of the working class. Only the Leninist Party could arouse the 
people, exhausted by huge losses and privations inflicted by the 
imperialist war. Only this party could inspire the people with 
an unshakable belief in the success of the great cause started 
by the October Revolution and rally it to fight counter-revolu- 
tionaries and foreign intervention. Led by the Party the masses 
staunchly defended the Soviet power and their revolutionary 
gains, 

The leading and guiding role of the Communist Party was also 
fully manifested at the stage when the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat began to fulfil a wide range of creative tasks, such as 
establishing a new state apparatus, industrialisation and collec- 
tivisation of the country, raising the people’s standard of living, 
improving the educational and cultural level of the masses, 
strengthening the country’s defence to ward off foreign aggres- 
sion, etc. These goals gave rise to hundreds of new problems 
which appeared as the priority tasks were being fulfilled. The 
Communist Party had to solve all of them for the first time in 
history. The Party proved capable of “leading the whole people 
to socialism, of directing and organising the new system, of being 
the teacher, the guide, the leader of all the working and exploited 
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people in organising their social life without the bourgeoisie and 
against the bourgeoisie”. The Party’s role and its mission as 
leader of all the working people was thus historically justified. 

Time itself, the development of the internal and international 
situation, has shown that the Party has been fulfilling its mission 
with integrity. Labour and political enthusiasm displayed during 
the first five-year periods, victory over fascism won in a formi- 
dable and prolonged war, rehabilitation of the economy destroyed 
by the enemy, and the emergence and evolution of the world so- 
cialist system are all convincing proofs of the foresight and wisdom 
of the collective leader of the Soviet people. These successes con- 
tributed to the Party’s authority and the people’s trust in it, and 
confirmed the law of continuous growth of its leading and guid- 
ing role. 

This law is increasingly manifest under mature socialism. The 
Constitution of the USSR reads: “The leading and guiding force 
of Soviet society and the nucleus of its political system, of all state 
organisations and public organisations, is the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union” (Article 6). The Party’s role is primarily 
determined by the level of development of socialist society, the 
landmarks it has achieved in its progressive movement, in creating 
the material and technical foundation of communism. The steady 
growth of the entire national economy, the socialist system’s his- 
torical advantages combined with the achievements of the scien- 
tific and technical revolution, improvement of the Soviet people’s 
material and cultural standards, successes scored by the Soviet 
Union and the other countries in the socialist con:munity in the 
struggle for international peace and security—all offer our coun- 
try great hitherto unexplored opportunities. But the dialectics of 
socialist society’s life and its growing opportunities also involve a 
growing responsibility for their realisation. In other words, admin- 
istrative guidance of society, co-ordination of its comprehensive 
development, and improvement of interaction between all ele- 
ments of its economic, political and ideological system acquire 
unprecedented importance and largely determine the role of the 
Communist Party as the subject of administration. 

The increasingly important leading and guiding role of the 
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Communist Party is also determined by the level of maturity of 
the socio-political organisation of Soviet society, by its socio-po- 
litical and ideological cohesion. The working class remains the 
leading force in this society, for it occupies dominant positions 
in the system of production and public relations. The qualitative 
distinction of the present stage consists in the fact that the whole 
people has in effect assumed working-class ideological and politi- 
cal positions. And the goals set by the working class, which are 
clearly expressed by its Party, have become the goals of all Soviet 
people. 

The type of society is also extremely important. Socialist rev- 
olution is a historical landmark which enables the people to con- 
sciously utilise the laws of social development. The uniting of 
people in society, “man’s own social organisation, hitherto con- 
fronting him as a necessity imposed by nature and history, now 
becomes the result of his own free action. The extraneous object- 
ive forces that have hitherto governed history pass under the 
control of man himself.’ 

Socialism is a society established in a conscious way, and the 
broader and stronger the genuinely socialist and communist ele- 
ments in it, the greater importance do the conscious nature of 
its progress and the application of the laws of historical develop- 
ment acquire. That is why socialist society meeds a scientific 
theory much more than all other types of society: indeed, deter- 
mining the policy line, strategic and tactical goals and aims, na- 
tional and local tasks, and the realisation of the charted course 
are all various forms of man’s contrc* over history. This control 
can be successfully implemented only if it is realised on a solid 
theoretical foundation and proceeds from correct ideas, prin- 
ciples, methods and concepts, ie., on a scientific world outlook. 
Only a party which is armed with Marxist-Leninist teaching 
and constantly develops this teaching by analysing social phenom- 
ena and the vital necessities of life, can give a scientifically-based 
plan of communist construction to Soviet society, and cor- 
rectly organise all its activities. 

As the Soviet country advances towards communism, and the 
scope and complexity of the tasks to be fulfilled by the Soviet 
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people increase, the political development of society as a factor 
of that fulfilment assumes even greater importance: the cen- 
tral course of that development is the constantly increasing 
participation by the masses in administering the affairs of 
the state. 

Today each link in the political system of Soviet society is be- 
coming more active and extends its participation in decision- 
making on vitally important social matters. The Soviets, trade 
unions, the Young Communist League, work collectives, state in- 
stitutions and public organisations acquire an ever greater polit- 
ical importance and fulfil more and more serious functions in 
translating into life the communist construction schemes. Through 
these organisations, citizens in a socialist society realise their po- 
litical and socio-economic rights, and the state exerts its educa- 
tional and organising influence on the working people. 

The CPSU is guiding the continuing improvement of society’s 
democratic structure, the functioning of each of its divisions and 
the development of socialist democracy as a whole, thus increas- 
ing its own role as the co-ordinating centre (personified by its 
organisations) of all links in both the political and the socio-eco- 
nomic system of developed socialism. 

No other organisation has at its disposal such great political 
experience, can implement the will of the working masses in such 
a way, nor can consolidate and practically apply advanced social 
ideas. The entire policy of the CPSU convinces the people’s 
masses that its words and deeds are never at variance. A deep 
sense of responsibility to the people and the Leninist loyalty to 
principles are typical. The CPSU enjoys the full confidence 
of the people. Its plans and programmes have become vital to 
the whole people, for they express the people’s wishes and aspi- 
rations. 

The CPSU accepts as members only the very best, only those 
who have proved by their activities that they wish to join the 
Party, not for the sake of gaining certain benefits, but to work 
selflessly to construct a communist society. The Party successfully 
acts as the vanguard of the working class and all working people. 
Steadily implementing the principles of Marxism-Leninism and 
proletarian internationalism, seriously studying the results 
achieved, and openly criticising mistakes and deficiencies in its 
work, the Party is quick to notice arising problems, realistically 
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consider them and take measures to solve them. By its utter devo- 
tion to the cause of people’s happiness and by its Leninist style 
of work, the Party is exerting a powerful impact over all links of 
the Soviet society’s political system. 

The Communist Party is constantly improving its work meth- 
ods. Among the numerous urgent matters of party construc- 
tion considered by the 26th Congress of the CPSU, were improve- 
ment of party quality, a heavier work load for primary par- 
ty organisations, strengthening party leadership in economic and 
cultural development, and raising the level of criticism and self- 
criticism. 

The principal feature of the Party’s leadership in society is its 
political nature. The Party cannot implement its leadership by 
administering and issuing orders. It applies the method of persua- 
sion, education of the masses and organising them ideologically 
and politically. It maps out the guideline and organises the work- 
ing people to carry it out; selects, places and educates the work- 
ers, controls their work and supervises the implementation of 
decisions. The Party’s activities are designed to make all the 
links in society’s political system work as responsibly as possible 
and carry out their functions smoothly. 

The task of promoting the CPSU role can be correctly ac- 
complished only by raising the role of each link of the Soviet 
political system, by its complete development. 

The CPSU, being the ruling party, does not take over the 
functions of the bodies of the people’s state. It abides by the 
Soviet Constitution, and implements its state policy primarily 
through its members, who are elected by the working people to 
the Soviets of People’s Deputies. 

At the same time the growth of the social importance of the 
Soviets, work collectives and trade unions signifies an increase 
in the social importance of their party organisations. These or- 
ganisations of Communists do not enjoy any rights not stipulat- 
ed by the Constitution. The Party implements its leading and 
guiding role not by force of its power, but through its great po- 
litical authority and ideological influence, relying on the confi- 
dence and support of the masses. 

Today the party leadership considers the problems of creating 
a material and technical base of communist society its top prior- 
ity task. Yet the Party does not regard the fulfilment of econom- 
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ic tasks as an end in itself. Too much attention paid to practi- 
cal economic matters can give rise to undesirable tendencies, for 
example, substituting current economic policy issues for the fun- 
damental problems of socialist political economy or losing sight 
of the complicated social content of the process of creating com- 
munist economy among the problems of its technical organisa- 
tion. Narrow professional mentality is unable to predict all the 
consequences of production development, or organically connect 
it with the evolution of the entire system of socialist public re- 
lations, culture and ethics. Thus it is necessary to monitor these 
processes in a comprehensive, scientific way, considering the con- 
tinuity between the closest goals and those further away. The 
Communist Party provides exactly this kind of leadership, draw- 
ing on the results of scientific studies concerned with the eco- 
nomic, socio-political and spiritual development of Soviet 
society, disclosing the historical meaning of current changes 
and placing its conclusions at the disposal of the working 
people, who themselves become creators and participants of social 
change. 

The CPSU could not have achieved even minimal success if 
it were not the party of scientific communism, which is persist- 
ently and creatively engaged in theoretical activities, is con- 
stantly conducting ideological and political work among the 
masses and is leading an uncompromising struggle against bour- 
geois and petty-bourgeois ideology and distortions and revisions 
of Marxism-Leninism. The thoughtful, attentive approach to de- 
veloping theory and widely disseminating the communist world- 
outlook has been inherited from Lenin. 

Today Lenin’s words about adherence to high ideological prin- 
ciples are particularly relevant. “The ‘ideologist’,’ he said, “is 
worthy of the name only when he precedes the spontaneous 
movement, points out the road, and is able ahead of all others to 
solve all the theoretical, political, tactical, and organisational 
questions which the ‘material elements’ of the movement spon- 
taneously encounter. In order truly to give ‘consideration to the 
material elements of the movement’, one must ... be able ... 
to elevate it [spontaneity—Tr.] to the level of consciousness. To 
say, however, that ideologists (i.e., politically conscious leaders) 
cannot divert the movement from the path determined by the 
interaction of environment and elements is to ignore the simple 
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truth that the conscious element participates in this interaction 
and in the determination of the path.”! 

Developed socialism, which presupposes a profoundly demo- 
cratic, planned organisation of production and social life, have 
further accentuated the role played in history by consciousness 
that takes into account the objective laws of social development. To 
elaborate the science of the revolutionary transformation of so- 
ciety by comprehensively studying the practical experience of 
millions of people is as necessary a prerequisite for a successful 
advance towards socialism as creating the corresponding material 
and production conditions. Moreover, creation of these conditions 
as a determined process depends largely on theoretical findings 
and correct Marxist-Leninist foresight. The CPSU has always 
considered and systematically analysed the data provided by so- 
cial sciences and, making necessary conclusions, applied them to 
achieve the set goals. 

The Communist Party thoroughly co-ordinates its policies with 
the specifics of the particular moment, primarily with the achieved 
stage of the economic maturity of the new formation. In this 
respect the conclusions arrived at by the CPSU when the country 
reached a stage of developed socialist society were of special im- 
portance, being both a result of the intensive creative work of 
the Party’s collective thinking, and a testimony to its creative 
attitude towards its historical mission, its high sense of duty 
to the people and the whole revolutionary liberation move- 
ment. 

Soviet society today is a complicated, dynamic and continuously 
growing social organism, which is steadily improving its institutions 
and forms of organising the masses. Its development therefore 
calls for particular political maturity and far-sightedness on 
the part of the ruling party, great competence, the ability to dis- 
tinguish important issues, and determination of the major 
link in the chain of phenomena. This link must be correctly 
and timely influenced in order to advance successfully to the 
final goal. 

The CPSU well understands that the development of socialist 
production relations into communist ones is only possible with the 


*V. I. Lenin, “A Talk with Defenders of Economism”, Collected 
Works, Vol. 5, p. 316. 
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continuing socialisation of production. The Party stimulates this 
process as a prerequisite of “complete socialism”, insofar as de- 
veloping material, technical and economic opportunities make it 
possible. 

Constantly analysing the changes that occur in the social struc- 
ture of Soviet society, the Party firmly supports all processes lead- 
ing to social homogeneity and promotes the working people’s 
adoption of such characteristics as high organisational cohesion, 
collectivist socialist interests and communist ideals that distin- 
guish the working class. 

While doing all it can to satisfy the constantly growing needs 
of the people, to further improve the conditions of their everyday 
life and work, the Communist Party pays increasing attention to 
the elevation of these requirements and _ interests, gradually 
shifting importance to the socio-cultural, ideological-ethical and 
aesthetic evolution of the individual. 

The Party puts a great amount of work into further develop- 
ing and improving socialist democracy. This does not only mean 
placing power into the hands of the people, but also creating a 
genuine rule by the people. Socialist democracy does not imply 
freedom in general (which is only possible in a bourgeois utopia) 
but a proletarian utilisation of freedom won to promote the work- 
ing people’s struggle to achieve communism. The task of the mas- 
sive involvement of the working people into the administration of 
public affairs—which is contingent on raising the workers’ gen- 
eral culture and political education level—is included into the 
CPSU Programme. 

The Party ceaselessly works to strengthen the spiritual unity 
of the working classes and social groups, nations and nationalities. 
This unity is based on the common character of the economic and 
political modes of life and basic interests. The Party is also trying 
to shape a single scientific world outlook in all society members 
without exception. 

These are but a few aspects of CPSU activities, characterised 
in a general way, which are being pursued at the present stage 
of communist construction. 

The issue of the leading role played by the Communist Par- 
ty is, as Leonid Brezhnev pointed out, “one of the fundamental 
questions of the revolutionary movement and the building of the 
new society. Today it has become pivot of the struggle between 
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Marxists-Leninists and representatives of various forms of re- 
visionism’.* This thesis has stood the test of time over fifty 
years in a number of countries developing along socialist and 
communist lines. Under developed socialism the Party is an in- 
dispensable factor in the common will and actions of the work- 
ing people in their struggle for communism. 

The leading role played by the Communist Party in socialist 
society places a great responsibility upon all its members. The 
fact that Party members are the most worthy representatives of 
the working class, collective farmers and intelligentsia guarantees 
the successful fulfilment of its role as political vanguard of the 
people. The Party actively opposes a reconciliatory attitude to 
those of its members who violate its Rules and traditions, and 
the norms of behaviour accepted in socialist society. It places 
higher demands on Communists than on non-Party people. This 
is an important source of the Party’s growing authoritative and 
influential role among the masses. It also increases the Party’s 
fighting capacity. 

Giving the right of control over the administrative bodies to 
primary party organisations of scientific research institutes, edu- 
cational establishments, and cultural and health-protection in- 
stitutions, power which was formerly vested in production par- 
ty organisations alone, is convincting proof that party leadership 
has been improving in all spheres of communist construction. Ac- 
cording to the practice established for party organisations of cen- 
tral and local Soviets and economic institutions and departments, 
these organisations see to it that the administrative bodies fulfil 
Party and government directives. This is an important step to- 
wards developing Party and Soviet democracy, as it has given 
Communists more responsibility to control the state of affairs in 
work collectives. 

Successful evolution of socialism in many respects depends on 
the Communist Party’s ability to quickly find its bearings in any 
new situation and effectively apply the tested methods of work 
and constantly improve them. At the same time, new methods 
should be searched for and found. This is of special importance, 

because the Party is the political school and the main source 


1 24th Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, 
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of leaders for all branches of the economy, culture and state ad- 
ministration. Party education is decisive in forming the workers’ 
qualities. It must organically combine high political conscious- 
ness with good professional training, the ability to efficiently solve 
practical problems and a knowledge of modern managerial 
methods, a developed sense of the new and a clear foresight of 
all probable consequences. The party policy line with respect 
to selecting and training party workers is an important means 
of realising its leading role in society. 

A business-like, self-critical evaluation by the Party of its own 
activities, development of a comprehensive realistic programme 
of further development, successful efforts to implement it and 
an attentive, considerate attitude towards public opinion and 
the interests and feelings of the working masses give evidence 
to the fact that the ranks of the Communists are politically 
sound, and that the CPSU is competently leading the socialist 
society ahead. An important sign of this is that the confidence 
and respect are combined with a principled exactingness, an 
atmosphere has been created in which the people live 
with tranquility, are confident in their future and enjoy 
their work. 

The CPSU is not self-complacent about previous achievements. 
The Communists never forget Lenin’s warning that it would be 
criminal to place the Party into the precarious position of a con- 
ceited person. The revolutionary-critical spirit of Marxism-Leni- 
nism and the constant scientific analysis of the CPSU historical 
experience and the practice of the fraternal parties are fine 
remedies to cure this disease. 


3. The Genuine Rule of the People 


The main direction of the evolution of the political system of 
Soviet society and the fundamental principle of the Soviet Con- 
stitution is the expansion of socialist democracy. It is possible 
to characterise the political system of developed socialism in ac- 
tion, to demonstrate those real rights and freedoms which it has 
guaranteed to the working people only by analysing this prin- 
ciple. 
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The specific features of the current stage of ideological con- 
frontation between the two world systems also compel cne to 
concentrate on this question. Democracy and personal freedom 
have always been the central point of ideclogical struggle betwe2n 
capitalism and socialism. As long ago as May 1919, Lenin warned 
that “capitalism ... will raise the standard of liberty against 
us”.' Today socialism’s ideological opponents continue to ac- 
tively dwell on the slogan of freedom, hoping to find here the 
most “vulnerable spot” of the socialist system, They contend that 
they manifest more freedom and democracy because their bour- 
geois society is pluralistic and there are parties and forces of 
the opposition, a political phencmenon resulting from the 
existence of the antagonistic classes. At the same time, they are 
trying to avoid a class evaluation of the nature of the bourgeois 
state and law and to conceal the fact that under capitalism the 
rights and freedoms of the working pecple are curtailed and 
suppressed, 

The aggravation of the general crisis of capitalism and the 
grave economic and social upheavals that have shaken the bour- 
geois world have naturally caused the bourgeoisie to attack 
democratic rights won by the werking people: in class battles 
waged over many years. 

Lenin noted that the bourgeoisie is interested in concealing 
the true nature of bourgeois democracy and painting it “as 
democracy in general or ‘pure’ democracy”.? But while antago- 
nistic classes exist, all talk about “pure” freedom and democracy 
deceives the working people and defends the interests of the 
bourgeoisie, for it conceals what is most important—the class 
content of democracy, the interests it expresses and the class 
it serves. This is how Lenin regarded this question. And this 
is how it is regarded by the Communist Party. 

Evolving on a foundation qualitatively different from that 
of bourgeois democracy, socialist democracy has its own criteria, 
traditions and norms, and its own farameters. For this 
reason all attempts at drawing mechanical parallels between 


* V_T. Lenin, “Speech at the First All-Russia Congress on Adult Edu- 
cation. May 6-19, 1919”, Collected Works, Vol. 29, p. 352. 

*'V. I. Lenin, “ ‘Democracy’ and Dictatorship”, Collected Works, 
Vol. 28, p. 369. 
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the formal democratism of bourgeois society and the demo. 
cratic political organisation of society under socialism are 
invalid. 


The Communists proceed from Lenin’s proposition that in a 
society divided into classes, democracy is nothing more than a 
form of the state, one of its variants.’ ‘Therefore the question 
of who actually wields political, state power and whose class 
interests it is promoting, is central for a genuinely scientific 
analysis and, for that matter, for comparing the nature and 
extent of society’s democratism under capitalism and under 
socialism. 

Genuine democracy is impossible without eliminating private 
ownership, which is anti-democratic both in essence and in 
form. Therefore, the establishment of public ownership of the 
means of production and the abolition of exploitation is neces- 
sitated by the development of the modern productive forces, 
and is a profoundly democratic act in the true meaning of the 
word. It transforms, for the first time ever, the working people 
into masters of their life. 

Socialist democracy does not end with the changing of prop- 
erty relations in the interests of the people. In outlining the 
functions and tasks of socialist democracy following the aboli- 
tion of the exploiter classes, Lenin stressed that while guarding 
public ownership of the means of production, socialist democ- 
racy is also called upon to ensure the correct regulation of the 
distribution of products and labour between society members 
based on socialist principles. Socialism widens the limits of 
democracy to an unprecedented extent by drawing all citizens 
into socially useful labour activities and by ensuring at the 
same time distribution according to work. This is the most 
just distribution of material and cultural benefits possible under 
the given level of production. 

However, extending democracy to the distribution of prod- 
ucts and to immediate labour relations between people presup- 
poses a stringent control on the part of society and the socialist 
state over the measure of labour and the measure of consump- 
tion. 


1 See V. I. Lenin, ‘The State and Revolution”, Collected Works, 
Vol. 25, p. 477. 
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Today, too, that remains an essential index of the maturity 
of socialist democracy. It excludes all forms of parasitic con- 
sumption at the expense of the people. Such control over con- 
sumption provides, in conformity with the principles of socialism, 
the fullest possible equality between people in the sphere of 
distribution; at the same time it has nothing in common with a 
levelling out, which modern proponents of “barracks socialism” 
try to impose upon the working people. 

Thus, socialist democracy does not limit itself to providing 
basic political rights to those who did not enjoy them before 
the proletarian revolution, i.e., to the working people. The es- 
sence of socialist democracy is the gradual extention of the 
principles of genuinely democratic organisation to all spheres 
of society, including production. 

The extent to which the working people are involved in the 
management of society’s affairs is the principal measure of 
democratism of the developed socialist society which has been 
built in the USSR. Thus socialist democracy differs in principle 
from the formal democratism of bourgeois society not only in 
content, but also in form. 

Hence the Communists’ attitude to the bourgeois “pluralism 
of views”, They reject the abstract principle of freedom of 
speech in general, a freedom which is enjoyed by any political 
forces, and renounce the freedom of propagandising all anti- 
democratic views, including those which are utterly false, 
and amorality, as well as the freedom to spread  misinfor- 
mation; they also vigorously oppose all attempts to impose on 
socialist countries an ideology and psychology alien to the 
working classes and in this way undermine the basis of the 
people’s rule. 

While defending the truth—and there is always only one 
truth under specific historical conditions—the Communists 
are at the same time trying by every means possible, to stimu- 
late and cultivate creative scientific quest in all spheres of 
public life. Diversity of opinions and approaches, and comparing 
different views are presupposed here rather than excluded, 
because without such a diversity it is impossible to find 
correct, creative solutions in any sphere of labour and _ social 
activity. 

This is, in short, the Marxist-Leninist concept of democracy. 
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It is implemented in the Soviet Union through the efforts of 
the Communist Party and the Soviet people. 

At the stage of developed socialism, new opportunities and 
new tasks arise whose realisation will further improve the state 
and the entire political system, strengthen socialist legality, extend 
the rights of citizens, and provide better material and other 
benefits, which correspond to the achieved level of economic, 
social and cultural progress. The CPSU focused on these oppor- 
tunities and tasks when it began to draft the USSR Consti- 
tution that was made law in October 1977. 

The adoption of the new Fundamental Law of the Soviet 
state helped to successfully accomplish two important goals— 
the legal confirmation of the new realities of socialist democracy 
of the whole people and the provision of powerful incentives for 
its further evolution. 

Let us cite a few examples to confirm this. One involves the 
right to work, which has been a norm of life in the Soviet 
Union for decades, but which is an unattainable dream for 
the working people in the world of capital, constantly in the 
grip of unemployment. Now this right, in addition to being the 
right to a guaranteed employment, has also become the right to 
choose one’s trade or profession, type of job and activities in ac- 
cordance with one’s own inclinations, abilities, training, educa- 
tion, etc. 

Let us take one other example. The new Soviet Constitution 
is one of the first in the world to proclaim the right to housing. 
And if we take the entire set of socio-economic rights, vitally 
important for man and enjoyed now by each Soviet citizen, it 
becomes clear that under mature socialism the specific features 
of socialist democracy, which make it different in principle 
from bourgeois democracy, are revealed more fully than ever 
before. 

A socialist state reveals its profound democratism by the fact 
that its policy is formulated not only in the interests of the 
people, but by the working people themselves. In full conformity 
with this, the Fundamental Law of the Soviet Union ensures 
every Soviet citizen the right to participate in the adminis- 
tration of state and social affairs, to discuss and adopt laws and 
decisions both of national and local importance. How is this 
right ensured in practice? 
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The adoption of the new Constitution became an important 
step towards developing the full power of the people through 
its most representative bodies and signified a further improvement 
of the democratic principles of their formation and ac- 
tivities. The Soviets of People’s Deputies—the political founda- 
tion of the USSR—are a harmonious system of elected bodies 
of state authority, from the Supreme Soviet of the USSR and 
the Supreme Soviets of the Union and autonomous republics 
to the local Soviets. 

The Soviets are authoritative bodies, expressing the will of 
the whole people regardless of whether it is the Supreme So- 
viet of the USSR or the local Soviets. A Soviet is part of a higher 
authority; it is not only vested with the power to make decisions 
on all matters within its jurisdiction, but also serves to imple- 
ment national decision-making. The Soviets’ genuine people’s 
nature is expressed in the fact that by their activities, unprece- 
dented in scope, they teach Soviet citizens to participate in state 
administration. In order to provide a constant influx of fresh 
forces into the representative bodies of state power and increase 
the number of persons participating in state administration and 
mastering the art of political leadership, the suggestions made 
by the working people during the nation-wide discussion of the 
draft of the new Constitution were adopted: as a rule, a citizen 
may not be elected simultaneously to more than two Soviets. 
About 2,200,000 nominees working in the Soviets are to- 
day improving their skills in dealing with complicated problems 
of economic and cultural development. In addition, a strong 
army of millions of voluntary public assistants are taking part 
in the work of Soviets at all levels. At present this army of the 
Soviets’ volunteer helpers numbers over 30 million. 

The Soviets of People’s Deputies are an exact replica of 
Soviet society in their composition. They clearly reflect its so- 
cial foundation—the alliance of the workers, peasants and intelli- 
gentsia, and the nature of the Soviet Union as a single federal 
multinational state, formed on the principle of socialist federal- 
ism. In particular, this is testified to by the results of the elec- 
tions to the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, which took place 
on March 4, 1979—the first elections after the new Consti- 
tution was adopted. One thousand five hundred deputies were 
elected to the Supreme Soviet of the USSR (tenth convocation), 
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750 of them to the Soviet of the Union and 750 to the Soviet 
of Nationalities. Among the deputies there are 522, or 34.8 per 
cent of the workers, 244 or 16.3 per cent of collective farmers; 
1,075 or 71.7 per cent of all deputies are members or candidate 
members of the CPSU, and 425 or 28.3 per cent are non-Party; 
487 or 32.5 per cent are women; 317 or 21.1 per cent of the 
deputies are under the age of 30. 

The elections to the Soviets are carried out on the basis of 
universal, equal and direct suffrage by secret ballot. Soviet law 
and practice increasingly provide for the most careful selection 
of the nominees for the deputies, based on the thorough con- 
sideration of their practical, political and personal merits. Only 
those people, who are considered capable of carrying out the 
serious duties of deputies are submitted for nomination by 
their comrades. 

An important element of socialist democracy is the electors’ 
right to recall a deputy who has not justified their confidence. 
Over the past ten years or so, about 4,000 deputies have been 
recalled from the Soviets at various levels, including the Su- 
preme Soviet. As we see, this democratic right has been actually 
effected by the Soviet people; it has proved a fine incentive 
for encouraging responsibility in the elected people’s represen- 
tatives. 

The Constitution of the USSR reflects the policy line for 
further extending the powers of the Soviets in the management 
and administration of the state, economic, social and cultural 
life of society. It emphasises the principle of accountability of all 
agencies and organisations of the state to the Soviets, and their 
controlling functions with respect to all executive and ad- 
ministrative bodies and officials. All this is a manifestation of 
consistently translating into life Lenin’s principle of the unity of 
legislative and executive power, ensuring socialist legality and 
refusing to allow bureaucracy to set in. 

The Soviets are connected with the masses and the deputies 
with their electors in a profound and multifarious way. Let us 
consider, for example, the practice now written into the Consti- 
tution, of the deputies’ work on implementing the mandates of 
their electors. The mandate is a sort of programme, which the 
people entrust to their representative to be implemented. It 
reflects the population’s diverse political, economic and cultural 
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requirements and the interests of its various groups and society 
as a whole. 

One of the distinctive features of the Soviet state system is 
that all elected deputies continue working as before their elec- 
tion, so that the citizen, who has been elected to a Soviet as a 
people’s representative, does not turn into a professional partia- 
mentarian, bereft of direct ties with the work collectives, but 
continues to live and work among the people whose interests he 
is representing. According to Lenin, deputies are “labour repre- 
sentatives” who issue laws and implement them together 
with the whole people. 

Hence the manner of the Soviets’ functioning: they hold com- 
paratively short sessions, and in the interim, activities are con- 
ducted by the standing commissions. At present, there are about 
330,000 such commissions working in the Soviet Union; about 
two million deputies and over 2.6 million voluntary assistants 
participate in their work. Characteristically, an amendment was 
introduced into the Constitution by Supreme Soviet Deputies 
to further increase the role played by the Supreme Soviet com- 
missions and its two chambers, vested with equal rights—the 
Soviet of the Union and the Soviet of Nationalities. 

The Soviets and the bodies they establish and the people’s 
deputies are asked to report regularly to their electors and system- 
atically inform the population about their work and decisions 
adopted. This is viewed as very important and in this way public 
opinion is always considered and the principle of wide publicity 
is consistently implemented—a fundamental principle of the So- 
viets’ work. 

In addition to the representative democracy, i.e., elected ho- 
dies of state power, the importance of some other forms of the 
people’s participation in the management and administration 
of society at the stage of developed socialism also increases, and 
the system of direct people’s rule is improved: each Soviet citi- 
zen has been ensured the right to express his will and defend his 
views not only through state bodies, but directly or through the 
working people’s mass public organisations. 

Thus, nation-wide discussions have always been held on the 
drafts of five-year plans—national economic plans that lay down 
the guidelines and specific tasks of the country’s economic and 
social development. The drawing up of the state plan actually 
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begins at an enterprise, in a work collective. The Party tries to 
take into account as much as possible the working man’s opin- 
ion, experience and proposals. Democratism inherent in the 
socio-economic nature of socialist society is vividly demonstrated 
here: the interests of the economy and its greater effectiveness 
demand that every citizen personally contribute to the planning 
and organisation, and more actively participate in the manage- 
ment and administration of public affairs, a role which has 
been guaranteed to him by socialist democracy. 

If we take the sphere of Soviet legislation as a whole, the 
past few years have testified to the fact that the major acts con- 
cerning all Soviet people, for example, the Fundamentals of 
Legislation on Marriage and the Family (1968), have all been 
adopted after being thoroughly discussed by the whole popula- 
tion. 

Much attention is paid to these forums of socialist democracy. 
Everything necessary is being done so that all questions under 
discussion are considered thoroughly, in a business-like manner 
and with a great deal of publicity; all modern mass media are 
being made use of; and all democratic norms of public life 
which ensure freedom of speech and opinion are fully observed. 

Nation-wide discussions are an important means of finding 
the most correct solutions to large-scale and often very compli- 
cated problems of socialist society's evolution. Personal partici- 
pation in such discussions helps every Soviet citizen to under- 
stand in a more profound way the close connection existing be- 
tween his own interests and aspirations, his everyday efforts and 
personal plans with the broadest social prospects and the key 
tasks of communist construction. 

The discussion held on the new draft Constitution of the 
USSR was a fine example of the implementation of the rule of 
the people. This was a time of unprecedented activity, initiative 
and creative power displayed by the people. One hundred and 
forty million people, i.e., over four-fifths of the country’s adult 
population expressed their opinion of the draft Fundamental Law. 
They took the floor at public meetings, at sessions of the Sovits, 
appeared on radio and television, wrote to the newspapers and 
directly to the Constitution Commission, and submitted about 
400,000 proposals to amend the draft. The quantitative results 
of the discussion speak for themselves: amendments to 118 (out 
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of 173) Articles and one entirely new Article were approved. 
But of much greater importance is the qualitative aspect—the 
insight and competence of many remarks and suggestions, which 
were adopted in spite of the fact that the draft Constitution, ac- 
cording to general opinion, was well written. 

Even many bourgeois newspapers had to admit that the dis- 
cussion of the draft Constitution was not conducted in a formal 
way and that the amendments adopted not only dealt with minor 
points, but with a number of essential matters. Following the 
discussion, for example, the Article on the foundation of the 
Soviet Union’s economic system was clarified, and important 
amendment made to Article 6, about the place and role of the 
Party in the political system of Soviet society, important both 
from a political and ideological, as well as a theoretical, point 
of view. The provisions of the Fundamental Law on the role of 
labour under socialism, the implementation of the electors’ man- 
dates, and the right to a subsidiary economy were clarified and 
amended. 

Over 121 million people took an active part in discussing the 
draft Guidelines for the Economic and Social Development of 
the USSR for 1981-1985 and the Period up to 1990; their re- 
marks have been taken into account by the 26th CPSU Congress. 

These forms of direct democracy are convincing proof of the 
fact that a task of profound historical significance has been ac- 
complished in the Soviet Union. Lenin in his time had qualified 
this as a task of enormous complexity. The centuries-old aliena- 
tion of the working people from political power has been over- 
come, as well as their “supreme hatred and suspicion of every- 
thing that is connected with the state”.1 The Soviet people hold 
the laws and demands of the Soviet state as an expression of 
their own interests, their own volition. 

During the nation-wide discussion of the draft Constitution 
an active, deeply-concerned attitude of the working people to all 
public matters and all aspects of society’s life was especially man- 
ifest. Many critical remarks were addressed to various depart- 
ments, enterprises and organisations. In this way the Soviet 
people were expressing their high sense of justice, their refusal 
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to tolerate red tape and mismanagement, and all deviations 
from the norms and principles of socialist democracy and ethics. 

The CPSU is very attentive towards the working people’s 
critical remarks, and works to eradicate the shortcomings they 
point out. Leonid Brezhnev noted: “In freedom of criticism our 
Party sees an effective instrument for the development of demo- 
cratic society, an indispensable condition for the normal func- 
tioning of all its institutions.”? 

Article 49 of the Constitution of the USSR proclaims that 
each person has the right to criticise shortcomings in the work of 
state bodies and public organisations, and submit proposals to 
correct them. Persecution for criticism is prohibited, and any- 
one found doing so will have to answer for it. Leonid Brezhnev 
often noted that criticism and self-criticism are an essential 
element of socialist democracy and the principal way of resolving 
the non-antagonistic contradictions of Soviet society, and 
made the point that nothing can do more damage to the 
interests of the Party and the people than attempts to gloss over 
shortcomings, avoid just criticism, ignore or suppress it, and 
persecute those who make it. “The suppression of criticism ... 
violates the norms of communist morality and the Fundamental 
Law of the USSR. This is an evil, which should not be left un- 
punished. We highly value the people’s initiative and no one will 
be allowed to undermine this source of our strength!’”? 

The development of Soviet socialist democracy is closely linked 
with the broad expansion of the activities of the country’s 
many mass and public organisations. They give additional force 
and effectiveness to the people’s social and political activity, 
since in their ranks are the multi-million strong people, and 
they express the many interests of different population groups 
and sections. As mass and public organisations possess the right 
to initiate legislation, they help to ensure that the will of the 
people is enshrined in state laws. In accordance with the aims 
as established in their Rules, trade unions, the Young Commu- 


* 1. I. Brezhnev, “A Historic Stage on the Road to Communism”, 
World Marxist Review, December 1977, Vol. 20, No. 12, p. 8. 

* L. I. Brezhnev, “Speech at the Gala Meeting Dedicated to the Pre- 
sentation of the Order of Lenin to the City of Baku, September 22, 
1978”, Our Course: Peace and Socialism, Novosti Press Agency Publi- 
shing House, Moscow, 1979, p. 190. 
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nist League, co-operative and other mass and public organisations 
take part in managing state and social affairs and in the decision- 
making on political, economic, and social and cultural questions. 

Of course, each mass and public organisation first of all re- 
presents the interests of its members. The Soviet trade unions 
represent the interests of 120 million workers, employees and col- 
lective farmers. 

The trade unions make sure that the collective agreements 
and labour legislation are observed, and ensure that the working 
people’s social and daily requirements are satisfied; they must 
defend the working people’s interests if management happens 
to ignore them. But in a socialist society, trade unions defend 
these interests in very specific ways of their own. Since socialist 
ownership of the means of production abolishes the fundamental 
conflict between labour and capital inherent in bourgeois society, 
the main way of defending the working people’s interests is to 
increasingly draw them into the independent, creative and com- 
petent management of production and into dealing with the 
problems involved in overall social development. 

Mass and public organisations do much of their work within 
the work collectives, and this helps them to be aware of the 
key interests of the working people. 

The work collective, which is a primary cell of the social or- 
ganism, has in developed socialist society become one of the most 
important instruments of popular rule. An enterprise, plant, col- 
lective farm or office is not simply an arena of production but 
an arena of dynamic public, political, and cultural activity. The 
Soviet people are very well aware of the importance of the work 
collective in the structure of institutions and forms through which 
socialist democracy is implemented and exercised. There is good 
reason why, as a result of the discussion on the draft Constitution, 
the article on the work collective was transferred, in compliance 
with public suggestions, to the section on the essence and mecha- 
nism of Soviet society’s political system. 

Work collectives enjoy very extensive rights and opportunities. 
They take part in the discussions and decision-making on state 
and public affairs, in managing and production planning, in 
personnel training and placement, in organising socialist emu- 
lation, in deciding what the social development funds will be 
used for, and in ideological, political, and ethical education. 
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These are only a few of the areas in which they have a very 
great say. 

There are still problems in developing and improving socialist 
democracy, the most important being to find the optimal form 
of democratic centralism as the basic principle of the organ- 
isation and activity of the Soviet state and the entire political 
system of socialism. In any given period of socialist and commu- 
nist construction the balance between democracy and centralism 
determines the level of social and personal freedom. “We are 
for democratic centralism,” Lenin said. “And it must be clear- 
ly understood how vastly different democratic centralism is from 
bureaucratic centralism on the one hand, and from anarchism on 
the other. The opponents of centralism continually put forward 
autonomy and federation as a means of struggle against the 
uncertainties of centralism. As a matter of fact, democratic 
centralism in no way excludes autonomy, on the contrary, it 
presupposes the necessity of it.”? 

The centralist principle of the organisation of socialist society 
recognises and in fact embodies the utilisation of the understood 
laws of the transition from capitalism to communism to benefit 
society as a whole. Scientific leadership from a single centre is a 
major guarantee that the people as a whole will supervise the 
most essential social relations and their further conscious im- 
provement. 

At the same time, the optimal manifestation of the general laws 
of building socialism and communism in the activities of nations, 
collectives and individuals may be quite different from the way 
these laws operate on the scale of entire societies, and especially 
of any global system. It is because general laws are always ex- 
pressed through the specific and individual that recognised 
necessity can be realised only through democracy, i. e., through 
giving extensive independence to collectives and individuals. 

The unwarranted absolutisation of centralism may lead to the 
curbing of grass-roots initiative and to subjectivism. The other 
side of the coin, a “warping” towards anarchy, can happen when 
democracy is not founded on a solid, scientifically based organi- 
sational structure, and when teaching the working people expertise 


2 V. 1. Lenin, “Original Version of the Article ‘The Immediate 
Tasks of the Soviet Government’ ”, Collected Works, Vol. 27, p. 207. 
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in managing social affairs is done badly. This “warping” may 
cause dislocation or a partial loss of control over social relations, 
making certain social processes ungovernable. The determination 
and maintenance of the correct balance between democracy and 
centralism which corresponds to the level of development reached 
by the society is one of the key tasks in improving the entire so- 
cial system of socialism. 

Centralism in its democratic sense presupposes the possibility of 
the full and unimpeded development of not only specific local 
features, but of local innovation, local initiative, and diverse meth- 
ods and ways of advancing towards the common goal.’ It is cen- 
tralism which ensures the most effective organisational limits of 
the activities of millions of working people. 

Democratic centralism is incompatible with any rigid and 
stand-pat pattern of dealing with things, or with ignoring the 
popular will or opposing the interests of local bodies and work 
collectives to the interests of the people as a whole. “Communism 
requires and presupposes,” Lenin wrote, “the greatest possible 
centralisation of large-scale production throughout the country.... 
To deprive the all-Russia centre of direct control over all en- 
terprises of the given industry throughout the country 
would be regional anarcho-syndicalism, and not communism.” 
But democratic centralism is not “bureaucratic centralism” 
which levels out and obliterates local and specific distinctions. 
“Local distinctions”, to quote Lenin again, “specific economic 
formations, forms of everyday life, the degree of preparedness of 
the population, attempts to carry out a particular plan—all these 
are bound to be reflected in the specific features of the path to 
socialism of a particular labour commune of the state. The great- 
er such diversity—provided, of course, that it does not turn into 
eccentricity—the more surely and rapidly shall we ensure the 
achievement of both democratic centralism and a socialist econo- 
my.” The living creativity of the masses is the principal factor 


* Vv. I. Lenin, “Original Version of the Article ‘The Immediate 
Tasks of the Soviet Government’”, Collected Works, Vol. 27. p. 208. 

* V. 1, Lenin, “Comments on the Draft ‘Regulations for the Manage- 
ment of the Nationalised Enterprises’”, Collected Works, Vol. 42, 
p. 96. 

*V. I. Lenin, “Original Version of the Article ‘The Immediate 
Tasks of the Soviet Government’”, Collected Works, Vol. 27 p. 208. 
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of the new type of public life. A mechanical bureaucratic ap- 
proach is alien to the spirit of the new system; living, creative 
socialism is the product of the masses themselves.* 

Implementation of the principle of democratic centralism 
presupposes that initiative and search are organically integrated 
with the strictest discipline and model organisation, based on 
scrupulous observance of the law and the conventions accepted 
in the socialist community. Democracy without discipline or 
“limitless collective decision-making” without individual respon- 
sibility will inevitably end in disorder and chaos. “Collective dis- 
cussion and decision of all questions of administration in Soviet 
institutions,” Lenin warned, “must be accompanied by the pre- 
cisely defined responsibility of every person holding any Soviet 
post for the performance of definite, and clearly and explicitly 
specified, functions and practical jobs.”? “To refer to collegiate 
methods as an excuse for irresponsibility is a most dangerous 
evil,” Lenin said.? 

But discipline enforced by coercion, and bureaucratic pressure, 
without independent individual or collective activity, may degen- 
erate into the arbitrary decision-making of officials, as there is 
no way that subjectivism or the “uncertainties of centralism” can 
be avoided. It is only by combatting both extremes does it become 
possible to successfully establish new social relationships, labour 
discipline and labour organisation in which the latest in science 
and technology is combined with the unification of conscientious 
workers to create large-scale socialist production.* 

One of the most important requirements of scientific leadership 
of socialist society is the creation of conditions which would guar- 
antee that there could be no subjectivist decision-making, constan- 
tly improving the forms of democratic centralism, and at each 
subsequent stage of progress scientifically determining the degree 


* See V. I. Lenin, “Speech at the Meeting of the All-Russia Central 
Executive Committee, November 4 (17), 1917”, Collected Works, 
Vol. 26, p. 289. 

*V. I. Lenin, “Rough Drafts of Rules for the Administration of 
Soviet Institutions”, Collected Works, Vol. 28, p. 349. 

* Vv. I. Lenin, “All Out for the Fight Against Denikin!’, Collected 
Works, Vol. 29, p. 437. 

* See V. I. Lenin, “The Great Beginning”, Collected Works, Vol. 29, 
p. 423. 
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of centralisation and decentralisation of management in certain 
areas of social life. Since it is impossible to plan centrally, down 
to the most minute detail, what each enterprise will do and how 
each individual will behave, local initiative should be developed 
to the greatest extent possible. 

It is through gradual evolution and constant adjustment 
through practice, that the most effective balance between democ- 
racy and centralism arises with the share of democracy always 
increasing. Independent action by workers and collectives be- 
gins to become increasingly important. Society’s confidence in 
them and their responsibility to society are growing, representing 
two aspects of this expanding freedom. As far as centralism is 
concerned, it is deliberately concentrated in the key positions 
which make the USSR’s social system socialist in character. ‘““We 
shall have to reinforce both principles of democratic centralism 
simultaneously. On the one hand, centralism must be developed 
and a barrier thereby raised to departmental and parochial tend- 
encies. On the other, it is necessary to promote democratic prin- 
ciples and local initiative, to relieve the upper echelons of manage- 
ment of petty matters and ensure speed and flexibility in deci- 
sion-making.”+ 

Following Lenin’s tradition, the Communist Party always 
makes sure that the working people are not only given the consti- 
tutionally-proclaimed right to take part in administering society 
but also exercise that right. 

To achieve this historic objective, several requirements must 
be met; most important is raising the political culture (know- 
ledge and sophistication of the population for fully realising the 
great historical advantages of socialist democracy. It is why Leo- 
nid Brezhnev indicated that requirement as one of the most im- 
portant tasks facing party, state and public organisations in- 
volved in communist education. 

In a developed socialist society, political culture is an ex- 
tremely capacious concept. In many instances it is very difficult to 
indicate and explain it in detail, and translate it into the lan- 
guage of concrete ideological, educational and practical mea- 


1¥,. I. Brezhnev, Report of the CPSU Central Committee and the 
Immediate Tasks of the Party in Home and Foreign Policy, Novosti Press 
Agency Publishing House, Moscow, 1976, p. 71. 
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sures to help shape the definite set of qualities that will make each 
Soviet person highly conscious and highly moral. 

The idea accepted as a postulate by the overwhelming major- 
ity of Soviet people, that only the person who honestly discharges 
his civic duties can fully enjoy the rights ensured by social- 
ism, is without doubt one of the most important indicators of 
their high level of political culture. An examination of the let- 
ters from working people during the discussion of the draft of 
ihe Constitution and following its adoption, shows that consider- 
able reserves for further improving the economy, management 
and social life can be found in making individuals more responsi- 
ble for their work and behaviour and in greater attention by 
party and state bodies and public organisations to this aspect of 
Soviet life. 

And this is absolutely true. One cannot accept a purely one- 
way street, selfish attitude to the rights and freedoms that the 
Soviet people have won as they fought initially against internal 
and external reaction and as they built socialism and are building 
communism. But it has to be admitted that certain indi- 
viduals who would like to enjoy the advantages of the most hu- 
mane organisation of society—socialism—while giving nothing in 
return, still do display that kind of attitude. The Communist 
Party has always waged a determined struggle against it. 

At the same time, we cannot agree that in a socialist society 
duties are considered more important than rights and freedoms. 
That position, although people who sincerely want to improve 
things may espouse it, is the result of erroneously interpreting 
rights and freedoms and their role under socialism, and of taking 
a passive and not an active approach to these rights and free- 
doms. 

In summing up, it should be pointed out that the political 
culture of socialism means more than the broadest range of social, 
economic and political rights and freedoms the world has ever 
seen, and one very important principle of democracy—that every 
individual must strictly and conscientiously discharge of his civic 
responsibilities. The further improvement of the socialist approach 
to exercising democratic rights and freedoms as proclaimed in the 
Constitution and the honest discharge of civic duties are equally 
important. So that this is done, the Party, trade unions, the Young 
Communist League and all state and mass and public organisa- 
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tions must engage in persistent, and never-ending ideological, edu- 
cational and organisational work. This work should include a sys- 
tem of carefully thought-out and consistently implemented con- 
crete measures to give the people the necessary sociological and 
legal knowledge, to give them the expertise of managing and ad- 
ministering society and the state, and getting to feel the need to 
take part in management, for only if this condition is observed, 
will it be possible, as Lenin hoped, “to draw literally all working 
people into the government of the state”.1 

Fulfilment of this task is bound to help develop and strengthen 
the Soviet socialist state, the main instrument of building com- 
munism in the Soviet Union. But does not this process signify, as 
certain “critics” of socialism assert, a departure from the famous 
Marxist proposition about the withering away of the state as the 
new society is built? No, it does not. 

Lenin defined the state of the dictatorship of the proletariat as 
not a “state in the true meaning of the word”; but as a “semi- 
state”. He based his conclusion on the following historic facts: a 
state of this nature is a political instrument in the hands of the 
majority of society; the principal feature of the proletarian state 
(unlike all previous types of states) is not violence, but construc- 
tive activity, i.e., organisational, economic and cultural; it is crea- 
ted not with the aim of perpetuating the domination of a certain 
class, but with the aim of abolishing classes and the state in gener- 
al; finally, the proletarian state (unlike the bourgeois state), is 
not destroyed, but withers away. 

It was already pointed out that the transition from socialism 
to communism is not an overnight process, and that prior to it, 
socialist society will have to pass through certain rather prolonged 
stages of development and improvement on its own basis. As far 
as this refers to the political system of Soviet society, it means 
that the state of the whole people will endure for a long period 
of time, interacting with an extensive and diverse network of 
mass and public associations, voluntary societies, creative unions, 
etc. With the development and advancement of the socialist 
state millions of citizens are increasingly involved in the activities 
of government and people’s control bodies, in the management of 


* Vv. I. Lenin, “Speech at the Extraordinary Seventh Congress of 
the R.C.P.(B.), March 6-8, 1918”, Collected Works ,Vol. 27, p. 135. 
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production and distribution, in social and cultural policies and 
in the administration of justice. In short, along with the develop- 
ment of socialist democracy our statehood is gradually being trans- 
formed into communist social self-government. 

When all people are genuinely in a position to administer the 
state independently, the state will lose (if we abstract ourselves 
from the international situation) its political nature. It is impos- 
sible to predict exactly when this will take place, but Marxists 
are well aware of what is required for it to occur. “For the state 
to wither away completely, complete communism is needed.”* 

The withering away of the state does not mean that society 
will not be governed. Simply, state government will be replaced 
by non-state government. What this means is that there will no 
longer be a need for a special state apparatus created for admini- 
stration, Having fulfilled its functions, the state under commu- 
nism will no longer be necessary because on the one hand, the 
people, as Lenin said, “will gradually become accustomed to ob- 
serving the elementary rules of social intercourse . .. without force, 
without coercion, without subordination”,” and, on the other, their 
labour will “become so productive that they will voluntarily work 
according to their ability’.® It is for this ideal form of human 
relations that Communists of all countries have been and are 
still working and struggling valiantly. 


+ Vv. 1. Lenin, “The State and Revolution”, Collected Works, Vol. 25, 
p. 472. 

* Tbid., p. 467. 

* Ibid., p. 474. 


Chapter Eight 
THE SOCIALIST WAY OF LIFE 


The ideological opponents of socialism—bourgeois ideologists 
and revisionists—do not cease their attempts to question and 
cheapen the humanist importance of the transformations of so- 
cial life which the socialist system has instituted. However, the 
practice of the transformation of the entire system and the total- 
ly new organisation of people’s life reduce these attempts to 
nought. 

Existing socialism is not simply a new economic system, in 
which the aim of creating material and cultural wealth is to sat- 
isfy the working people’s many requirements, and whose ultimate 
goal is the harmonious development of man; it is not simply a 
new form of state organisation and democracy ensuring that the 
working people are actively involved in public life, and where 
genuine rights and freedoms are implemented and exercised, etc. 
It is a qualitatively new form of man’s life as such, a new, social- 
ist way of life, whose principal and specific features are totally 
opposed to the bourgeois way of life. 

The concept “socialist way of life’, which has become an ac- 
cepted term in everyday scientific and political usage, provides a 
formula to represent dynamically developing socialist reality as a 
concrete living whole in many “details” and specific features of 
actual social relations—production, daily life, cultural, and fami- 
ly life, ete—which show vividly that socialist principles are an 
integral and inalienable component of the Soviet people’s way of 
thinking and acting. 


1. The Great Achievement of Socialism 


“The atmosphere of genuine collectivism and comradeship, co- 
hesion and the friendship of all big and small nations in the 
country, which gain in strength from day to day, and the moral 
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health which makes us strong and steadfast—these are the radiant 
facets of our way of life, these are the great gains of socialism that 
have become the very lifeblood of our reality.”' This proposi- 
tion is a starting-point for revealing the essence and specifics of 
the socialist way of life, its advantages and radical distinction 
from the bourgeois way of life. One point which particularly has 
to be made is that the Party placed the objective of further de- 
veloping and improving the socialist way of life on the same 
plane as such basic fundamental issues of building communism as 
creating its material and technical base, perfecting social re- 
lations, and moulding the new man. In other words, the Commu- 
nist Party closely associates socialist achievements in the develop- 
ment of man’s life as such with the general advance of Soviet 
society to communism. 

In CPSU documents, the question of the specific features 
and advantages of the socialist way of life is directly linked with 
revealing the humanist essence of socialism. The crucial issue of 
the question of the way of life is the balance between the social 
and the individual, the public and the personal. The description 
of the socialist way of life makes it possible to answer the ques- 
tion of how people “actually” live under socialism, what new 
forms of human relations socialism creates, moulds and _insti- 
tutionalises, and what in principle is historically new that socia- 
lism introduces to human (social) life. While it describes the 
most general features of the historically emerging way of people’s 
common life and activities, their relations and behaviour inside 
and outside production, the concept of the socialist way of life 
assists in revealing the dynamics of interrelationships between 
the conditions (economic, social, cultural, etc.) and the forms of 
man’s life under socialism. 

The socialist way of life as a new historical form of human 
existence is shaped as society is transformed on a communist ba- 
sis. But how is socialism’s transforming and dynamically creative 
essence concretely reflected in man’s life? 

The moulding and development of the socialist way of life is a 
historical process of the emergence and consolidation of a new, 
genuine type of collectivism and truly collectivist relations be- 


‘1, I. Brezhnev, Report of the CPSU Central Committee and the Im- 
mediate Tasks of the Party in Home and Foreign Policy, p. 104. 
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tween people. As the building of socialism advances, concrete 
forms of social relations, which are far higher than those at any 
preceding stages of human history, emerge among people who 
do not know any other authority “except the authority of their 
own unity”.? Under socialism what can be called here social 
work, i.e., work not only for oneself and one’s closest relations, 
but also for society as a whole, becomes the core of man’s life, 
and the work collective, in which “the new, socialist qualities 
of the working people and the relations of friendship and com- 
radely mutual assistance take shape”,? becomes the elementary cell 
of the interconnections and interaction between man and society. 

Collectivism is the basic feature of man’s life under socialism, 
expressing the essence of the way of life shaped by it. The prin- 
ciple of collectivism is the underlying principle of communist mo- 
rality, determining man’s way of thinking and acting in all areas 
of life. 

Socialist collectivism as the first stage of the formation of commu- 
nist social relations does not signify only the joint endeavour, 
nor simply the qualitatively different (than previously) nature of 
the goals and interests. As social wealth is accumulated and as 
the system of social relations gradually develops and people’s level 
of consciousness and culture becomes higher, real conditions are 
created for the all-round development of each member of society. 
And that means that the interests of the individual and society 
(collective) in conditions of socialist collectivism essentially coin- 
cide. 

It is not exaggerating to say that in a developed socialist soci- 
ety, socialist collectivism has become an inalienable feature of the 
way of life and thinking of the vast majority of workers. This is 
reflected in the Soviet Constitution, which defines developed 
socialism as “‘a society in which the law of life is concern of all 
for the good of each and concern of each for the good of all”. A 
manifestation of the social, cultural and moral maturity of con- 
temporary socialist society is that it provides real opportunities 


for the comprehensive development of a genuinely collective way 
of life. 


* V. I. Lenin, “A Great Beginning”, Collected Works, Vol. 29, 
p. 423. 


* 24th Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, p. 97. 
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bein iene anh cain teint ciate 


Responsibility of each member of the collective to the collec- 
tive, and of the collective to each of its members is the concrete 
“formula” epitomising the collectivist nature of the socialist way 
of life. It should be pointed out that the socialist quality of the 
collective itself is measured by the real opportunities the collec- 
tive offers each of its members to reveal his individuality, creative 
powers and abilities. Developed socialism makes this humanist 
orientation an important postulate of its real advance towards 
communism. 

The humanism of socialist collectivism is that it does not sup- 
press individuality, but serves as the foundation for its develop- 
ment. To quote Marx and Engels, “only within the community 
has each individual the means of cultivating his gifts in all di- 
rections; hence personal freedom becomes possible only within the 
community”.* And vice versa, the more brilliant and gifted the 
individual, and the higher the erudition of each member of the 
collective, the more smoothly that collective will function as a 
whole. 

Perfecting the collectivist principles of the socialist way of life 
depends directly on augmenting the capacity (optimisation) of 
the basic elements of the Soviet people’s vital social activities, 
first of all, socialist emulation—a specific. socialist way in which 
the working people’s labour and social activity is manifested. 
Emulation is a form of labour enthusiasm which stimulates work- 
ers’ energy, their creative search and initiative, it mobilises their 
social goals and interests, and awakens and moulds a genuinely 
collectivist psychology. Lenin saw in the first communist subbot- 
niks* a great beginning of the working people’s vanguard that 
would give birth to the first offshoots of a communist attitude 
towards work. It initiated a turn that would be far more difficult 
and decisive than the overthrow of the bourgeoisie, for it would 
be the victory that man would win over himself, over his inert- 


* K. Marx and F. Engels, “The German Ideology”, in: K. Marx and 
F. Engels, Collected Works, Vol. 5, p. 78. 

* Communist subbotnik is a form of voluntary unpaid work by the 
Soviet people for the public, needs. In the early hours of Saturday, 12 Ap- 
ril 1918 (in Russian, subbota is Saturday, hence the name subbotnik), the 
first subbotnik took place at the Moscow-Kazan Railway; fifteen Commu- 
nists on their own initiative went and spent ten hours repairing three 
steam-engines. 
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ness and passivity, over everything that was left to the working 
people as a legacy from capitalism. Lenin wrote in his “Rough 
Outline of the Draft Programme” that socialist emulation had 
to be launched “for steady improvement of organisation, disci- 
pline and labour productivity, for transition to superior tech- 
niques, for economising labour and materials, for gradually reduc- 
ing the working day to six hours, and for gradually equalising 
all wages and salaries in all occupations and categories”.* 

Socialist emulation is a genuinely mass form (embracing over 
a hundred million working people) of creating socialist relations 
of comradeship and mutual aid, and key in the moulding and 
development of the new type of man. Provided that it is orga- 
nised on a genuinely competitive basis and the real opportunities 
and interests of the entire collective and of each of its members, 
are taken into account, emulation not only leads to more effec- 
tive social production, but also is a school of practical communist 
education for those taking part. Socialist emulation helps mould 
the Soviet, collectivist way of life and raises all aspects of people’s 
species life to a higher plane. 

The sound moral and psychological atmosphere that surrounds 
the people of the USSR in all spheres of their vital social activi- 
ties, awakens and develops in them a sense of social togetherness, 
mutual respect, exactingness and responsibility, and an active and 
interested attitude to all issues of the country’s development. So- 
ciological studies show that this factor is becoming one of the 
most important indicators of the maturity of the collectivist re- 
lations which are typical of the socialist way of life as a whole. 
Collective recognition of personal merits and services, mutual mo- 
ral support and assistance, and an uncompromising stance on 
all deviations from the norms of socialist community and com- 
munist ethics are a clear expression and product of the commu- 
nity of a new type, of spiritual and moral health and of the 
“climate” conducive for work, everyday life and leisure. 

Leonid Brezhnev told the 16th Congress of the Soviet Trade 
Unions (1977), that it is necessary to be attentive and sensitive 
to people everywhere and at every moment. “Concern for man 
does not only mean meeting his material requirements. ... How 


* Vv, I. Lenin, “Extraordinary Seventh Congress of the R.C.P.(B.). 
March 6-8, 1918”, Collected Works, Vol. 27, p. 157. 
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are we to make an old person happier? How alleviate the lot of 
an invalid? How heal a real or imagined insult? Such questions 
constantly crop up. They can only be answered by constantly 
perfecting the art of consideration for people.” 

Of key importance for developing and improving the socialist 
way ol life is extending the actual rights enjoyed by the working 
people in managing production and society. That is why among 
the factors that help give people the sense that they are the mas- 
ters of all around them, their voluntary and conscious partici- 
pation in public activities should be stressed as a mass “habit” 
typical of the socialist way of life. Under socialism, the opportun- 
ities for the independent mass creativity and for each person to 
be involved in the management and administration of affairs of 
state and society are constantly expanding. 

Participation in public activities, no matter how modest, is 
a link between the social and the individual; it gives the every- 
day life of the Soviet people great moral significance, and makes 
personal relations genuinely collectivist and comradely. Social- 
ly-active behaviour elevates people’s interests and does not allow 
them to reduce these interests to acquiring material benefits alone. 

The socialist form of association, of collective co-operation and 
communication promotes the moulding of the Soviet way of life, 
whose content and spirit is genuinely internationalist. Over a 
hundred nations and nationalities live in the Soviet Union, and it 
is as though they are a single family. This reality of equal and 
free fraternal nations, which Soviet people take for granted, is 
the greatest achievement and manifestation of the dynamism of 
the socialist way of life. What Lenin dreamt of has come true: 
“The socialist movement ... creates new and superior forms of 
human society, in which the legitimate needs and progressive 
aspirations of the working masses of each nationality will, for 
the first time, be met through international unity.”? 

The process of the internationalisation of the Soviet way of 
life, with the integration of the most valuable traditions and 
specific cultural features and customs of each of the peoples of 


*L. I. Brezhnev, Our Course: Peace and Socialism, Novosti Press 
Agency Publishing House, Moscow, 1978, p. 36. 

* V. I. Lenin, “The Position and Tasks of the Socialist International’, 
Collected Works, Vol. 21, pp. 38-39. 
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the Soviet Union, reflects the objective needs of the economic, 
socio-political and cultural-historical development of socialist 
society as the scientific and technological revolution proceeds and 
the material and technical base of communism is created. 

Scientific and technical progress in the USSR under socialism 
coincides in its very essence with the internationalist tendencies 
and features of social life. While transforming the material foun- 
dations of man’s species activities, it spurs on the formation of 
multinational collectives of workers with their inherent general 
Soviet traditions, daily life and psychology, and promotes a sense 
of mutual responsibility and fraternal co-operation. 


2. Work and Daily Life 
Under Developed Socialism 


The way of life under developed socialism vividly reflects the 
radical changes in work and people’s attitude towards it which 
have occurred during the socialist transformation of society. So- 
cialism not only proclaimed labour as man’s primary duty to soci- 
ety, it has liberated labour itself. Socialism gave labour funda- 
mentally new significance and content, and made it not only a 
means of material existence and source of income but a condi- 
tion of genuinely human existence, a sphere of one’s self-expres- 
sion as an individual, a sphere where working people’s life pro- 
cess is extended and enriched. Labour as the main sphere of par- 
ticipation in social evolution and moulding the socialist person 
is the most distinctive feature of the Soviet people’s way of life; 
for that reason, the socialist way of life can be justifiably called 
a labour way of life. 

The social nature of labour activities in a socialist society is 
determined primarily, first, by the nature of work itself, its so- 
cial form and meaning, and, second, by the people’s attitude to 
work and their own participation in the labour process, which 
is shaped and consolidated by the socialist way of life and the 
entire system of social relations and education. 

Once it has proclaimed a labour way of life, as the condition 
of man’s existence, socialism takes it upon itself to create the 
kind of organisation of material and cultural production in 
which nobody should have another do his own share of socially 
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useful work, but should try to turn the duty to work, which ap- 
plies to all equally, into a strict rule of human community and, 
ultimately, into an inner need of all. Work as an equal duty and 
work as a primary species need are not mutually exclusive oppo- 
sites, but two aspects of a single socio-historical process—the mak- 
ing of communist labour. 

One very distinctive feature of labour activity in a socialist so- 
ciety is that it is conducted on a collective basis, i.e., on the basis 
of joint labour of all members of society in the pursuit of a com- 
mon goal. The socialist way of life begins precisely with the gen- 
eral recognition of the need to work for the common good, and 
presupposes a developed capacity in man to identify work for all 
with work for himself. Unlike communism, socialism cannot dis- 
pense with the state controlling the measure of work and the mea- 
sure of consumption, but it has already made work according 
to one’s ability a crucial and inalienable feature of people’s way 
of life. 

Participation in collective labour and people’s attitude to work 
are an indicator of the socialist content of the way of life, which 
radically influences all aspects and spheres of the man’s social and 
individual species activities. What is meant here is not that peo- 
ple’s lives must be “consumed” by their production labour, but 
that under socialism work is no longer (of course, not immediate- 
ly, not in one fell swoop) simply an external, imposed from out- 
side, condition of existence. Work to benefit society is the basis of 
the evolution of man himself. 

As the “contrast between wealth that does not labour and po- 
verty that labours in order to live’! is eliminated, socialism radi- 
cally changes the attitude towards the very ability to work; this 
now becomes an essential criterion of individual wealth. The evo- 
lution of this ability, i.e., man’s striving and ability to utilise the 
totality of his physical and spiritual powers to benefit society 
and in the interests of his own evolution is a major condition of 
moulding a genuinely collective way of life. 

The assessment of man, of his moral qualities and his level of 
consciousness primarily by what he contributes to the com- 
mon cause and the respect others show for his work is the 


1K. Marx, Theories of Surplus-Value, Part I, Progress Publishers, 
Moscow, 1969, p. 307. 
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distinguishing feature of social consciousness under developed 
socialism. 


“Socially useful work and its results determine a person’s 
status in life. By combining material and moral incentives and 
encouraging innovation and a creative attitude to work, the state 
helps transform labour into the prime vital need of every Soviet 
citizen” (Article 14, the Constitution of the USSR). 

Since in a socialist society work is the principal sphere of in- 
dividual’s self-realisation and a means of stimulating his public 
activity, changes in the nature and content of work are the prin- 
cipal condition of further developing the people’s way of life as 
such. What are the problems emerging in this realm of endeavour 
under developed socialism? 

The scientific and technological revolution and its combination 
with the advantages of socialism which now has reached matu- 
rity, open up tremendous vistas for changing the nature of labour, 
which is now making increasing demands on workers’ overall cul- 
ture and qualifications. No matter how important the factor of 
consciousness in labour activities may be, it cannot override dissa- 
tisfaction with one’s work if this work involves practically no crea- 
live potential and does not require great intellectual effort, special 
training and a certain level of culture. As production moves to- 
wards comprehensive mechanisation and automation, the balance 
of manual, mechanised and automated work, and of physical and 
intellectual elements of activity is modified, making the signifi- 
cance of factors such as education, mobility, the ability to estab- 
lish contacts with others in the collective, etc., immeasurably more 
significant. This directly involves the people’s way of life. The 
scientific and technological revolution shapes a new type of indi- 
vidual—a creative, questioning and capacious person with a 
high-standard professional training, who can display initiative 
and who is highly demanding of the sophisticated elements of 
production and management. While it is still a “vital necessity” 
(a means of existence and source of income), labour for this kind 
of worker becomes, because of the increased creative potential in- 
volved, a “vital need” (the sphere and means of individual self- 
expression). 

To see this through to the end, there has to be an_ entire set 
of measures implemented to strengthen and develop the socialist 
principles of the organisation of labour and production, specifi- 
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cally, to further improve the system of stimulating labour activity 
in which purely economic demands, like high labour productivity 
and quality of products, are organically combined with society’s 
humanist goals—making work easier, improving working condi- 
tions, elevating the human element and sophistication of produc- 
tion and services, and compensating for monotonous and labour- 
intensive kinds of work, etc.—and which should, while taking into 
account the current level of social production, fully implement 
the socialist principle “from each according to his abilities, to 
each according to his work”. 

The dynamics of social time is an issue that deserves special 
attention because the reduction of working time and increase of 
free time is closely connected with the realisation of the human- 
ist objectives of communism. Developed socialism is an impor- 
tant stage in dealing with this major social problem. In the So- 
viet Union, there is now a 41-hour week; in hard and labour- 
intensive occupations, it is even shorter. The average length of 
the work week for factory and office workers is 39.4 hours. Most 
working people now have a five-day week with two days free. 
Free time, as Lenin said, is necessary “for rest, for his [the work- 
er’s.—T'r.] development, and for enjoyment of his rights as a 
human being, a family man, and a citizen”.’ 

One indicator of social time—reducing working hours—is a ne- 
cessary condition of man’s engagement in “higher activity”, as 
Marx put it.? Reduced working time is considered not only from 
the economic point of view—from achieving more effective social 
production and higher labour productivity—but also as a key 
{actor in the harmonious development of the subject of pro- 
duction. 

In a socialist society, scientific and technical progress and the 
development of social production based on it objectively augment 
the individual’s desire to transgress the purely functional and 
instrumental attitude to social time and its utilisation. While this 
does not at all diminish the importance of the purely leisure forms 
of partaking of culture, whose role and position as a component 


1 VW. 1. Lenin, “The New Factory Law”, Collected Works, Vol. 2, 
p. 300. 

2K. Marx, Grundrisse der Kritik der politischen Okonomie (Rohent- 
wurf) 1857-1858, 8. 599, 


of human species life will constantly grow, people’s utilisation of 
social time for raising their cultural standards and its expenditure 
on a “higher activity”, which under socialism is linked closely 
to labour, should be recognised as the overriding trend. Concrete 
expressions of this are the combination of work and study (all 
forms of purposeful education and self-education of both adults 
and the young generation), and participation in professional crea- 
tive work, in amateur arts, in inventing things, in scientific and 
technical creativity. The transformation of work itself into a vital 
need depends greatly on overcoming a host of difficulties and con- 
tradictions. It is no secret that reducing working time can have 
a negative impact on the effectiveness of production and labour 
productivity if it is not accompanied by a higher “cultural level” 
of production, greater labour enthusiasm and more responsibility 
shouldered by each worker. A cavalier attitude to work greatly 
harms society and man himself, his evolution as a person. The 
problem of putting a higher value on working time is an extreme- 
ly complex one, and presupposes strengthening of conscientious 
discipline and inculcating of self-discipline, as well as better la- 
hour conditions and services, perfecting of work stimuli, the crea- 
tion of a healthy atmosphere in the work collective, etc. 

Equally serious problems are emerging with free time. Although 
it will never lose its individual nature, the realm of leisure can- 
not be considered as something exclusively private and exempt 
from social judgement and control. By this we do not infer inter- 
ference in people’s private lives, but allude to society’s right to 
create an atmosphere of moral censure directed against those lead- 
ing an idle or spiritually impoverished existence. 

As free time increases (not only because working time is being 
reduced, but also because less time is required for domestic chores) , 
it is purposefully and advantageously utilised by each person 
and is seen as the main treasure of society and the individual. 
This means that one’s free time should be utilised to make life 
more meaningful, to raise one’s cultural standards, and to parti- 
cipate in an increasingly wide range of activities. 

A description of the socialist way of life would be incomplete 
without examining the essential changes in everyday life, in peo- 
ple’s relations, contacts and communication outside the sphere of 
production. As socialist transformations take place, a new kind 
of everyday life is moulded; the aim is to make people less de- 
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pendent on tedious domestic work and less attached to their 
own “hearth”, to establish the combination of personal and so- 
cially-organised forms of daily life that will ensure the indivi- 
dual’s cultural growth and his physical and moral health. It 
should be borne in mind that changing everyday behaviour, peo- 
ple’s ways and habits—even when the most favourable material 
conditions prevail—is a far slower process than changing econom- 
ic and socio-political relations because they are dependent on 
human psychology and very deep-rooted customs. 

The transformation of the conditions of man’s everyday spe- 
cies activities involves an entire range of social measures: less work- 
ing time and more free time; free education and medical care, 
the provision of more housing, extended social security for cer- 
tain age groups, more public catering and other diversified ser- 
vices, as well as the mechanisation of certain kinds of housework, 
particularly the labour-intensive ones. 

Genuinely collectivist principles of behaviour in the commu- 
nity which are now an integral part of Soviet people’s lives, and 
their acceptance of the norms of communist morality as well as 
the basic norms of morality embraced by the entire world com- 
prise the foundation of the people’s level of culture in human rela- 
tions and behaviour. In concrete form it is expressed in a heigh- 
tened sense of personal responsibility for one’s actions, in accord- 
ing due respect to each person’s dignity, and in the readiness and 
ability to share others’ joys and sorrows, to come to others’ as- 
sistance, to be uncompromising towards all infringements of the 
norms inherent in socialist community. 

In a developed socialist society there is far greater opportuni- 
ty for each person to live a prosperous, spiritually rich and full 
life, develop his individual features and realise his creative po- 
tential. But taking advantage of this opportunity is not all that 
easy. Everybody knows that it is in the realm of everyday behav- 
iour that phenomena which are incompatible with the social- 
ist way of life and which retard its further development are ob- 
served. Educating people is a complicated task, and involves an 
increase in the people’s cultural and spiritual wealth and a higher 
level of consciousness. Education assumes that all working people 
will be taught the habit of organising their everyday life ration- 
ally and of using their leisure for building their moral and physi- 
cal health, 
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3. The Socialist Way of Life and Culture 


In the elaboration of plans for the economic and socio-political 
development of Soviet society and in defining what should be 
done in ideological and educational work, the guiding principle 
for the Communist Party is unity of the economy, politics and 
culture, with culture considered an essential element of social 
progress as a whole. 

Culture is not simply the totality of acquired knowledge and 
its expansion cannot be judged by the accumulation of know- 
ledge and the ability to utilise the benefits civilisation provides. 
It includes both the tangible results of human constructive, crea- 
tive endeavour (such as labour implements, scientific knowledge, 
objects of art, standards of behaviour and forms of intercourse, 
etc.) and that endeavour itself, as well as the powers and abili- 
ties which make the endeavour possible. What this means is that 
culture includes man himself in all his diverse relationships 
with the world around him, in all his diverse requirements and 
talents. It embraces all spheres of man’s species life, which at the 
stage of developed socialism can be seen and recognised from the 
fact that society is making greater demands of the “culture of 
production’, “political culture of working people”, “culture of 
behaviour”, “culture of the services”, “culture of leisure”, etc. 
Quality is demanded in all aspects of man’s species life. On the 
one hand, this is a reflection of the social and spiritual maturity 
which Soviet society has attained; on the other, it is a necessary 
condition for further improving the socialist way of life. 

Every socio-economic system evolves its own way of life and its 
own culture which act mutually on each other. While the level of 
culture attained is always expressed in the way of life of people 
(social groups, strata and individuals), culture in its turn cannot 
function and develop without social conventions that are gener- 
ally accepted and in fact have power, or without definite rules of 
conduct and forms of human relations and co-operation charac- 
teristic of that specific way of life. Although culture and the way 
of life are closely interdependent in any society, two key points 
should be noted. 

First, this interdependence is historically concrete. Many vices 
of the bourgeois way of life are a product of “mass culture’—a 
fact even political figures and ideologists of the dominant class 
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recognise. “Mass culture” substitutes cheap imitations for genuine 
culture, and is a very powerful way of alienating people from a 
spiritually full life as it plays the role of what could be called so- 
cial drug which provides false satisfaction of man’s need to under- 
stand and reveal his “self”, to realise himself as an individual. In 
a socialist society, culture has an utterly different impact on the 
way of life: it shapes morals, customs and traditions which do not 
degrade human dignity, it exhibits a sense of mutual solidarity 
and respect throughout, and epitomises the community of funda- 
mental interests and helps to develop the individual and bring his 
abilities to blossom. 

Second, one can trace the interdependence of the way of life 
and culture in various aspects and on different levels. As was ini- 
tially pointed out, culture has at its disposal the totality of ma- 
terial values, a multifaceted world of things created by man 
which forms a certain external, artificial environment for each 
individual, dictating for that individual a definite type of behav- 
iour and consciousness. The culture of the material environment 
is therefore an important facet and realm of the way of life. The 
cultural content of the way of life is also manifested in the nature 
of consumption, i.e., in the way people satisfy their many require- 
ments. Marx noted that to use many things to advantage, man 
must be able to enjoy them, he must be highly cultured.* No mat- 
ter what sphere of man’s species life we look at—production or 
labour, human relations or everyday behaviour—the culture fac- 
tor is one of the necessary conditions for the way of life to be 
“complete”. 

It follows from this that as far as the way of life is concerned, 
the cultural revolution that was carried out in the USSR has far 
exceeded purely “educative” limits, though this was an important 
feature of it, because the majority of the population of tsarist 
Russia was illiterate and oppressed. Since the outset of its real 
history, socialism has, by giving working people access to the spi- 
ritual values and achievements of world culture, been trying to 
create the social conditions that will make every worker the sub- 
ject of cultural creativity, i.e., an active builder of new human re- 
lations, genuinely socialist forms of human communications and 
norms of behaviour. 


‘See K. Marx, Grundrisse der Kritik der politischen Okonomie 
(Rohentwurf) 1857-1858, S. 312-13. 
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Socialism is creating a new culture, which incorporates every- 
thing truly progressive and all spiritually valuable things that ci- 
vilisation has created; it is putting all spheres of social life on a 
higher cultural level than was characteristic of it before. 

Lenin’s plan for spiritual renewal signified the establishment of 
new relationship with culture. Consciously participating in the 
creation of new social relations, man in a socialist society displays 
his activeness in the sphere of culture, too. His attitude to culture 
is conscious and purposeful. 

The cultural content of the socialist way of life is measured not 
only by the material and spiritual wealth which society accumu- 
lates and places at the disposal of all its members. It is also deter- 
mined by the nature of man’s relation to culture. To be able to 
truly imbibe both socialist culture and the achievements of human 
Civilisation is to transform these achievements into the genuine 
property of the individual which is manifested in all spheres of 
his social and personal species life. Lenin wrote that “we shall 
work to inculcate in people’s minds, turn into a habit, and bring 
into the day-by-day life of the masses, the rule: ‘All for each and 
each for all’,”+ implying the purposeful transformation, in con- 
formity with communist ideals, of human relations themselves, as 
well as the cultural and historical conditions of existence. In other 
words, he implied a radical change of cultural standards as such, 
which will no longer be an external condition of existence but an 
organic part of the individual’s way of life. 

The following proposition is of key importance for describing 
the cultural content of the socialist way of life: “the real intellec- 
tual wealth of the individual depends entirely on the wealth of 
his real connections”.? It is social relationships, characterising and 
determining the development of individuals in the course of their 
diverse activities, which form the realm of culture. Looking at it 
in this way, the evolution of culture coincides with man’s evolution 
as a social being. 

The interpretation of culture as a specifically human (creative, 
directly constructive) attitude of the individual to nature, society 


* V_I. Lenin, “From the First Subbotnik on the Moscow-Kazan Rail- 
way to the All-Russia May Day Subbotnik”, Collected Works, Vol, 3), 
p. 124. 

2K. Marx and F. Engels, “The German Ideology”, in: K. Marx and 
F. Engels, Collected Works, Vol. 5, p. 51. 
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and his own person makes each individual the subject of creative 
cultural endeavour, and excludes parasitical and consumer atti- 
tudes towards culture. Hence ascending to the overall level of cul- 
ture already achieved is a necessary condition for awakening the 
individual’s own activity and personal creativity, manifested in 
all spheres of economic, social and spiritual life. 

The need to raise the culture of the people is dictated by one 
of the objective requirements of social development in the 
USSR. 

The process of conditions and circumstances of rural and ur- 
ban life steadily becoming closer, of overcoming essential distinc- 
tions between those doing manual and physical work, and the 
constant expansion of the programme of cultural construction are 
the main condition both for eliminating the still existing diffe- 
rences in the spiritual content and circumstances of everyday 
life—the way of life in general—and for the struggle against all 
manifestations of low cultural standards. We do not mean here 
a simple broadening of the cultural horizons of the individual 
or certain population groups; this does not exhaust the purport 
of the cultural transformation of society under developed social- 
ism, although it is still a vital task. The talk of getting each 
person to feel the need for cultural creativity and to try and 
express himself in every facet of his species life as a harmoniously 
developed and integral being is gradually becoming more and 
more important. 

Although the growth of socialist production in our age of the 
scientific and technological revolution does create the necessary 
conditions for radically changing man’s position and role in the 
labour process, it has also already made great demands of the 
worker’s level of culture and education. Speaking in the broader 
sense, making production more sophisticated and human depends 
directly on the culture of the way of life. 

Of great relevance today in characterising the changes in the 
cultural content of the way of life, is the idea which Marx devel- 
oped in Capital’ concerning man’s “variation of work” and the 
“fluency of function” in large-scale industrial production. Large- 
scale machine production is constantly revolutionising the produc- 
tive forces, creating conditions for what Marx called the work- 


1K. Marx, Capital, Vol. I, pp. 457-58. 


ing person’s “universal mobility” or “fitness of the labourer for 
varied work”. ‘The purport of a socialist transformation of labour 
and production is to ensure the absolute fitness of man for the 
changing needs of labour; Marx felt that a key factor in a trans- 
formation of this kind was polytechnical education, which com- 
bines theoretical and practical training and differs in principle 
from the “elementary education” dictated by the needs of pro- 
duction at previous stages of its development. 

Under socialism, not only is education a means of acquiring 
knowledge (which would make it the same as “enlightenment’’), 
it is also a powerful element in changing people’s attitude to 
the changing world around them—production, social, cultural 
and natural. The difficulty is that changes in the cultural and 
technical conditions of modern production are far more frequent 
(sociologists say that during the working life of a single genera- 
tion man has to “retrain” or “improve his skills” at least three 
or four times), while labour itself steadily grows ever more sophis- 
ticated and many-faceted. So education is not limited to its in- 
tellectual aspect alone, but becomes an overall cultural condition 
of man’s “reproduction” of the circumstances of his species ac- 
tivity, and his way of life. 

Education exerts a favourable influence on all spheres of mo- 
dern life, in which social and political activity, scientific and ar- 
tistic endeavour, acquaintance with cultural treasures, etc. are oc- 
cupying an increasingly large place. Each person has to don the 
mantle of educator to a greater or lesser degree, even if only 
with respect to his children or his associates at work; this presup- 
poses that he himself is a well-educated person. Seen from this 
vantage point, a comprehensive general secondary education is 
a necessary condition of the individual’s realisation of his active 
involvement in social and cultural life, and an essential compo- 
nent of his harmonious development. 

Under socialism, increasing the many facets of labour is not 
an aim in itself, but is directly and organically linked with all 
other spheres of human endeavour, and is constantly influenced by 
the entire system of social relations and conditions of iife. The 
aim of education in addition to purely professional training is to 
steadily broaden the individual’s intellectual, moral and aesthetic 
horizons. This kind of education is not only meant “for work”, 
but for a person’s entire life and everything in it. A historically 
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new type of individual has already emerged as a result—the So- 
viet man—but this does not mean that the task of moulding a 
new person has been completely accomplished. 

The cultural development and the involvement in creating 
culture of an individual is a necessary condition not only of ex- 
panding society’s creative potential, but also of moulding a fully 
and harmoniously developed individual. Today the social signi- 
ficance of exclusively individual features and qualities such as 
creative power, the capacity to independently react to change 
and to display initiative and innovation, emotional flexibility and 
intellectual maturity in solving any vital problems, is far greater 
than it has ever been before. In reinforcing and improving the 
mechanisms of social regulation of human behaviour and inter- 
course, we largely rely on man’s heightened sense of self-respect, 
which is a necessary condition in the formation of the Soviet peo- 
ple’s rich culture and a spiritually rich way of life. 

Each historical epoch and each society forms its own concept 
of what makes up the wealth of man, and what kind of life does 
or does not deserve to be called genuinely human. Far from being 
rhetorical, this question is dealt with in conformity with the ideals 
and concepts of what is the meaning of life, accepted in the given 
society. This question has perhaps never been posed so acutely as 
it is being posed today. Which social system can actually estab- 
lish a really just social order, in which people’s aspiration for 
happiness and material and moral prosperity is not satisfied at 
the expense of other people? It is obviously not an accident that 
in the developed capitalist world people are asking more and 
more often: “Prosperity is all right, but what comes next?” The 
very foundations of civilisation are being questioned, where 
material progress has still not freed millions of people from 
want; it is combined very fancifully with spiritual retrogres- 
sion and increasing moral emptiness, and gives birth to mass 
pessimism. 

The founders of scientific communism suggested a genuinely hu- 
manist criterion of man’s wealth. Marx’s proposition that man 
must develop a wide set of requirements, i.e., must need the en- 
tire fullness of life’s manifestations, is of fundamental importance, 
as it reveals the basic quality of human existence as such. The ge- 
nuine wealth of life, according to Marx, is the all-round revela- 
tion of man’s creative powers. 
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In extending the boundaries of man’s species life and involving 
him in the infinite realm of endeavour to bring about the social 
transformation of the world, and by steadily improving his con- 
ditions of work, everyday life and leisure, socialism fills man’s 
daily life with a new content, and his genuinely human develop- 
ment becomes the principal yardstick of social and personal 
wealth. 
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Chapter Nine 


SOCIAL CONSCIOUSNESS 
AND THE MOULDING OF THE NEW MAN 


The socialist society is the first in history built according to a 
scientific plan in the interests of the working people and through 
their own determined efforts. The subjective factor has a funda- 
mentally new role here, especially the consciousness of the people. 
It is expressed both by their immediate actions and by the 
activity of the organisations—the Party, state agencies, and 
associations of the working people—which represent their 
interests. 

The growing consciousness and organisational capacity of the 
masses combined with the scientific leadership of the Commu- 
nist Party makes the subjective factor an incredibly powerful 
force: here the united action of the people together with the 
mighty socio-political organisation created by them is joined with 
the steady development of social consciousness on the basis of the 
latest achievements of science and culture. Under socialism, social 
consciousness is becoming a constant and increasingly influential 
factor in mass revolutionary-transforming activity. 

The upgrading of social consciousness is an urgent requirement 
of the new society. Lenin wrote, “The greater, the more respon- 
sible this new historical problem is, the larger must be the number 
of those enlisted for the purpose of taking an independent part 
in solving it.”? He later elaborated on this concept: “The greater 
the scope and extent of historical events, the greater is the num- 
ber of people participating in them, and, contrariwise, the more 
profound the change we wish to bring about, the more must we 


* V.I. Lenin, ‘Fourth Conference of Trade Unions and Factory Com- 
mittees of Moscow. June 27-July 2, 1918”, Collected Works, Vol. 27, 
p. 469, 
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rouse an interest and an intelligent attitude towards it, and con- 
vince more millions and tens of millions of people that it is ne- 
cessary.””* 

The developed socialist society built in the Soviet Union faces 
unusually vast and complex tasks, most of which are being ap- 
proached for the first time. It is now deemed necessary for the fur- 
ther improvement of social consciousness to arm each member of 
society with the scientific knowledge of the prospects of develop- 
ment in Soviet society and the world as a whole; knowledge of 
society’s goals and the means to achieve them, high morality 
and a sense of responsibility. ‘This knowledge must be transformed 
into profound inner convictions, otherwise it would be impossible 
to ensure the unity of word and deed so necessary for the cause 
of building communism. 

The Communist Party, which directs the formation of the new 
society, bases its revolutionary-transforming actions on the solid 
foundation of Marxist-Leninist theory. This equally applies to the 
determined development of social consciousness. The Party arms 
the Soviet people with a scientific understanding of historical per- 
spective, helps them engage in independent and conscious social 
activity, to find their place in the popular struggle for the 
triumph of communist ideals, to fully realise the heights of sci- 
ence and culture and to develop and discover their creative po- 
tential more fully. The great work to improve social conscious- 
ness (based on Marxist-Leninist ideology which was worked out 
by the Party and introduced to the masses) also means that fur- 
ther scope is given to the free, complete development of each 
member of society, the shaping of the new man—a community- 
type personality. 

By its very nature socialism orients itself to the independence, 
conscientiousness and responsibility of citizens. Developed social- 
ism makes this orientation a natural and necessary process. Leo- 
nid Brezhnev said, “The Soviet people’s level of political con- 
sciousness, culture and civic responsibility will have an ever great- 
er part to play in every sphere of life and ir the development of 
our society. One of our primary tasks is to foster in our citizens a 
desire to attain great social goals, ideological convictions and a 


* Vv. I. Lenin, “The Eighth All-Russia Congress of Soviets, December 
22-29, 1920”, Collected Works, Vol. 31, p. 498. 
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truly creative attitude to work. This is a very important area of 
struggle for communism; and the course of economic construc- 
tion and the country’s socio-political development will be increas- 
ingly dependent on our successes in this area.”* 


1, Features of Social Consciousness 


Social consciousness is divided into two structural levels— 
ideology and social psychology. When the interests of the classes 
and of the people are realistic, theoretically formulated and sys- 
tematised, they determine the central ideas of the era and serve as 
criteria that distinguish the content of different ideologies. When 
social consciousness is not formulated theoretically and not orga- 
nised in a coherent system of views (ideology), it appears as a 
sum total of emotions, notions and preferences typical for a spe- 
cific class or social group, i.e., as a social psychology determined 
by the immediate conditions of people’s life and labour, by those 
peculiarities of socio-historical practice that are characteristic to 
a particular population group. The unformed, vague, undefined, 
empirical, and passive nature of social psychology can lead to the 
dominant class systematising the elements of the social psychology 
of other classes and social groups with the help of its own, domi- 
nant ideology, and subordinating these classes and groups to 
itself. 

The knowledge of the structure of social consciousness is im- 
portant for understanding the mechanisms of its development 
under mature socialism. The introduction of a scientific, com- 
munist view of the world into the consciousness of the people, 
and their education based on the ideas of Marxism-Leninism 
remain urgent tasks for a socialist society. In order to arm the 
working people with Marxist-Leninist ideology and a commu- 
nist world outlook, the social psychology that takes shape on the 
basis of the socialist way of life must be agreeably united with the 
corresponding system of scientific ideas. It is this integral social 
consciousness that manifests itself as a powerful factor in accele- 
rating the processes of social development. 


11. I. Brezhnev, The Great October Revolution and Mankind’s Pro- 
gress, Novosti Press Agency Publishing House, Moscow, 1974, p. 16. 
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Social consciousness as seen in its class content also remains 
very important in developed socialist society. This is because, 
first, the already determined movement to a classless and social- 
ly homogeneous society does not lead to an amorphous or diffuse 
state. On the contrary, as noted above, the socio-political and 
ideological positions of all classes and groups come closer to- 
gether on a basis determined by the ultimate goal of the working 
class—the building of communism, and its ideology—Marxism- 
Leninism. 

Second, spiritual growth in developed socialist society is in- 
conceivable without overcoming those vestiges of the past 
which contradict the nature of socialism, without the struggle 
against the influences of alien, bourgeois and _petty-bourgeois 
ideology. 

Socialist social consciousness is characterised by the constantly 
growing unity of its social content, which is manifested in the 
spreading of a single, scientific ideology. Its distinguishing fea- 
ture is a growing mutual penetration of scientific ideology, on 
the one hand, and the working people’s social psychology (reflect- 
ing their immediate living conditions), on the other. 

The interaction of these levels of social consciousness (ideology 
and social psychology) in a developed socialist society is such that 
they are drawing closer together in their content, without losing 
their characteristic features. Under socialism, ideology has begun 
to more frequently include the generalised experience of the peo- 
ple and take into consideration their sentiments, opinions and 
social initiative. Social psychology is taking shape under the in- 
fluence of ideas, values, norms and ideals worked out within the 
framework of a communist world outlook and assimilated by the 
masses more and more fully. 

This close interaction makes social consciousness a more and 
more significant factor under conditions of developed socialism. 
The more precisely social phenomena are assessed from a Marx- 
ist-Leninist standpoint, and the more the people’s life is im- 
bued with socialist spiritual values which kelp ordinary citizens 
to develop correct, scientifically founded views about the world 
and the society in which they live, the more effective is this 
factor. 

The spiritual progress which is taking place under developed 
socialism is characterised by a steady dissemination of commu- 
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nist principles, which determine the content of social conscious- 
ness, and the growing consolidation of these principles in the 
thinking of the overwhelming majority of society’s members. This 
is also an indissoluble link between these processes and the solu- 
tion of pressing tasks of socio-historical practice. 

A further growth and acceleration of this process is promoted 
by the consistent and determined ideological and educational 
work conducted by the CPSU. Its programmatic aims in form- 
ing the people’s communist consciousness consist of educating 
all working people in the spirit of high ideological commitment, 
and loyalty to the socialist homeland and the cause of commu- 
nism; encouraging the communist attitude towards work and 
social property; ensuring full elimination of the vestiges of bour- 
geois views and customs; attaining a complete, harmonious de- 
velopment of the individual; and creating a genuinely rich spi- 
ritual culture. 

Socialist social consciousness has become integrated into the 
life of Soviet society due to the fact that communist ideas re- 
flect a new type of social link that was formed under socialism 
on the principle of common possession, use and disposal of the 
means of production. These are the norms and requirements of 
the socialist discipline of labour. 

The content of social relations and this new type of social link 
have produced a determining impact on social consciousness 
throughout the history of the socialist system, but the sweeping 
influence of these factors is especially evident under developed 
socialism. 

The completion of the transformation of the totality of social 
relations on the principles of collectivism inherent to socialism 
also embraces the social consciousness, making it more homoge- 
neous and restructuring its content on the basis of Marxist-Le- 
ninist ideology. The norms of communist morality and socialist 
law are not something extraneous to the life process of the over- 
whelming majority of the Soviet people, but agree with their vi- 
tal interests and concur with the inner motives of their day-to- 
day behaviour. This is not an absolute concurrence, of course, 
since the development of social consciousness is a process in 
which individual features of the world view and morals of dif- 
ferent people may at times lag behind and at other times out- 


strip in some respects the “average”, “mass” level. 
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A historically new type of individual—the Soviet man—has 
already taken shape, but that does not mean that the moulding 
of the new man has been completed. 

The securing of the compliance between individual conscious- 
ness and advanced social consciousness largely depends on the 
transformation of conditions in which man works and rests, on 
the improvement of his life style. It would be incorrect, how- 
ever, to reduce everything to objective conditions and to the im- 
provement of these conditions through specific measures. Man is 
by no means a passive product of reality, nor an object manoeu- 
vred by various social institutions. Man can substantially change, 
develop and improve throughout his life, but this occurs 
when he himself is involved in active work, when he is armed 
with the requisite knowledge and when his activity is united with 
that of the collective. 

Individual consciousness may turn out to be “preserved” and 
not beneficially influenced by socialist social consciousness; that 
occurs only when its vehicles are isolated from active, socially or- 
ganised work, when their behaviour is alien to the socialist way 
of life. 

The essence of Marxism-Leninism does not merely consist in 
a scientific cognition of the laws of history, but in the discovery 
of the ways of how to use these laws to accelerate social develop- 
ment, to satisfy the working people’s requirements more fully, 
and to realise humanistic ideals all the way to the construction 
of a classless communist society. 

The Marxist-Leninist ideology organically combines two prin- 
ciples: (1) results of scientific knowledge, helping people master 
the laws of the objective world, and (2) ideals of social equality, 
justice and high morality, originating from many centuries of 
struggle by the working people for their rights and social prog- 
ress. 

Such is the spiritual foundation of socialist humanism: the or- 
ganic union of scientific achievements and accurate scientific con- 
clusions with the hopes, aspirations and ideals of the working peo- 
ple. Impairing this unity does harm both to the correct under- 
standing of the principles of socialist humanism and to their prac- 
tical realisation. 


2. The Complete Development of the Individual 


The issue of the complete development of the individual under 
the conditions of mature socialism is an increasingly important 
one for communist education. It is evident that the social require- 
ments are being fullfilled in that citizens in a socialist society 
should have not only trade or professional knowledge, skills and 
practices but also an adequate general, political and moral edu- 
cation, which will guarantee their conscientious attitude towards 
work and public property and promote the demonstration and 
improvement of their creative potential. 

Mature socialist society demands developed civic qualities from 
its members. These are expressed not only in the citizens’ produc- 
tion activity, but also in their various relations with one another. 
The shaping of the new man as a creative, spiritually rich and 
harmoniously developed personality is a programmatic objective 
) of the Communist Party. 

' The Party also determines the specific tasks of the ideological 
and educational work and the development of the most effective 
forms and means of communist education. An important feature 
of developed socialist society is the objective necessity for a co- 
ordinated, comprehensive solution to the problems which arise 
along the way. 

: The main branches of ideological and educational work are 
ideological-political, labour and moral education. These branches 
are decisive in ensuring the complete development of the indivi- 
dual in the modern world. Insufficient attention to any one as- 
pect of the shaping of an active, spiritually rich individual can 
damage the entire ideological and moral atmosphere in society. 

The closer the practical realisation of the comprehensive ap- | 
proach to education is connected with the effort to improve social- | 
ist social relations, and the more the specific features of various 
categories of working people are taken into consideration, the 
more success will be met with. “Upbringing is successful,” Leonid 
Brezhnev noted at the 26th CPSU Congress, ‘‘only when it rests 
on the solid foundation of socio-economic policy.”* 

These general positions make it possible to clarify the specific 
tasks of ideological and political, labour and moral education. 


* Documents and Resolutions. The 26th Congress of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union, Moscow, February 23-March 3, 1981, p. 82. 
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The forms of political enlightenment, of expanding the politi- 
cal horizons of the Soviet people, have now become widespread 
and virtually all-encompassing. These are the system of Party 
education, various forms of economic education, and dissemina- 
tion of the positions and conclusions of Marxist-Leninist science 
by the mass media. The task is to ensure a deep understanding 
of important questions concerning Party theory and policy by 
the masses. 

Important branches of ideological and political work are pat- 
riotic and internationalist education. 

The shaping of internationalist, class consciousness is insepa- 
rable from Soviet patriotism. The Party has always sought to 
strengthen in the working people’s consciousness (above all that 
of the younger generation) the ideas of Soviet patriotism and 
socialist internationalism, of pride for the Soviet country and 
readiness to defend socialism’s gains. 

Ideological-political education touches all levels of an indivi- 
dual’s consciousness; it helps him to master the fundamentals of 
the revolutionary theory and to fully comprehend the Commu- 
nist Party’s policy. At the same time, it is aimed at developing 
habits of independent thinking in the individual, the ability to 
independently replenish his knowledge, to sort through a rapid 
flow of scientific and political information, and to draw correct 
evaluations and conclusions from it. 

The Leninist Party has always striven to bring the people’s po- 
litical education closer to the vital problems of the day, to as- 
sess how high their level of consciousness is through practical re- 
sults, primarily by the growth in their labour and socio-political 
activity. An obvious result of the close union of political and la- 
bour education is today’s upsurge in socialist emulation which 
has opened broad opportunities for revealing and using people’s 
abilities, for developing their useful initiative and fostering their 
lofty social and moral qualities. 

Labour education in developed socialist society is established 
on the principles of great socio-economic and political signifi- 
cance which determine the content of spiritual values in devel- 
oped socialist society. These are: universal labour for the com- 
mon good and a conscientious attitude; working to preserve and 
expand public property; socialist distribution according to work 
done; the combination of moral and material incentives for la- 
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bour; and development of creative factors and collectivism in 
labour, Labour, political and moral education are united in their 
purpose. Labour education is also connected with the intellectual 
development of workers, the growth in their professional skills 
and knowledge, the enhanced level of general education and cul- 
ture, the development of economic and political thought processes; 
and the ability to make use of other people’s advanced expe- 
rience. It is this comprehensive approach to solving the problems 
of labour education that answers today’s requirements and the so- 
cial needs of a completely developed skilled worker. 

Industriousness, which is encouraged since childhood, is of course 
of some importance in educating a conscientious attitude to- 
wards work, however, the high moral value of work for the com- 
mon good, social recognition of labour merits, and collectivist re- 
lations of comradely mutual assistance in work are new elements 
inherent in socialism. As we have noted, work has turned 
from the mere providing of subsistence into the main domain 
for the application and development of man’s creative abilities 
and talents (particularly his social and moral qualities), such 
as his ability and willingness to work for the common good and 
to fulfil his social duty. 

The observance of Lenin’s principle of education, i.e., unity 
of word and deed, is of decisive importance in influencing man’s 
consciousness and moods. This principle is closely connected 
with such qualities of mass propaganda as truth, principle, real- 
ity, specificity, and meaning. 

Ideological work under developed socialism is a complex, 
multifaceted process comprising the actions of various Party and 
government institutions and social organisations, both those that 
preserve and develop spiritual values and those that educate 
the people. The growing culture of the citizens in a mature 
socialist society and their advanced socio-political activity make 
such means of shaping the individual as self-development, 
self-instruction and self-education more significant and 
important. 

History has worked out many effective means and ways to 
transfer and disseminate knowledge, cultural and socio-ethical 
values which must enrich the people’s consciousness with the 
spirituality of a particular society and of all mankind. These are: 
systems of education and upbringing in variable forms, literature 
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and art, and the mass media and means of mass propaganda. In a 
socialist society, and especially under mature socialism, all these 
social-cultural institutions are fully divested of the manipulatory 
functions which they possessed under exploitive systems and 
which are so important in capitalist countries. 

The scientific nature of the communist world outlook, the 
humanism and democratism of the system of education and up- 
bringing in a developed socialist society and the orientation of 
its culture and morality toward advanced, lofty ideals—all these 
factors predetermine the content and direction of the activity of 
the mass media and means of mass propaganda, the development 
of literature and art and the political education system. These 
factors help shape public opinion which depends on the truthful 
presentation of facts, on the striving for really humane goals. 
They appeal to man’s reason and his best feelings; they also help 
enrich man with new intellectual and cultural achievements, to 
make his spiritual being even more interesting, intensive, deep 
and human; and they both familiarise man with the means of 
assimilating culture and involve him in different creative activity. 


3. The Shaping of Requirements 
of the New Man 


We have already noted that the supreme goal of socialist pro- 
duction is to more fully satisfy the people’s material and spiritual 
requirements and that these requirements are becoming more var- 
ied, complex and rich as Soviet society moves forward. The sig- 
nificance of this question extends far beyond the framework of 
mere production, it is directly related to reaching the program- 
matic goal of the GPSU—the shaping of the new man. 

The ability to explain man’s social activity by his real require- 
ments and the contemporary means and methods which are used 
to meet them is an important aspect of a materialist conception 
of history. It is quite natural, therefore, that the theory of sci- 
entific communism regards the prime factor behind the need for 
a socialist revolution to be precisely those vital requirements which 
cannot be satisfied under capitalism. 

The very idea of distribution according to need arose in uto- 
pian consciousness as a demand for a sensible, moral and just 
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life long before the material prerequisites for implementing it 
appeared in society. Marxism sees these prerequisites in the pos- 
sibilities for the development of the productive forces that ma- 
nifest themselves at the higher stage of capitalism. It is, there- 
fore, not surprising that though all objective conditions for the 
full realisation of the principle of distribution according to need 
only finally develop as a result of the creation of the material 
and technical basis of communism, the demand contained in this 
principle is also being expressed today (albeit in a distorted form) 
in bourgeois social consciousness. An original indicator of the 
principle’s popularity was the well known idea of a “mass con- 
sumer society” advanced by the apologists of the bourgeois way 
of life; the US today is usually regarded as its classic model. 

The needs of social man do not remain fixed and immutable 
throughout the course of history. Moreover, methods and means 
to meet these needs change in some way or another. Marxism 
does not limit itself to the mere recording of this fact, which is 
recognised in a general form by all people. Lenin wrote: “The 
development of capitalism inevitably entails a rising level of re- 
quirements for the entire population, including the industrial 
proletariat. This rise is created in general by the increasing fre- 
quency of exchange of products, which results in more frequent 
contacts between the inhabitants of town and country, of differ- 
ent geographical localities, and so forth. It is also brought about 
by the crowding together, the concentration of the industrial pro- 
letariat, which enhances their class-consciousness and sense of hu- 
man dignity and enables them to wage a successful struggle 
against the predatory tendencies of the capitalist system, This 
law of increasing requirements has manifested itself with full 
force in the history of Europe—compare, for example, the 
French proletariat of the end of the eighteenth and of the end 
of the nineteenth centuries, or the British worker of the 1840s 
and of today.”? 

The law of improving requirements makes an even greater 
impact on the conditions and character of class struggle and on 
the strategy and tactics of the communist and workers’ parties of 
today. This is particularly promoted by the existence of the so- 


1 V. I. Lenin, “On the So-Called Market Question”, Collected Works, 
Vol. 1, p. 106. 
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cialist community and the opportunity, available to Western work- 
ers today, to compare how particular social problems are solved 
in socialist and capitalist countries: the successes of the socialist 
countries can be used in the struggle to improve their working 
and living conditions. 

The scientific and technical revolution is also contributing to 
this process. Under the rule of state-monopoly capitalism, this rev- 
olution provides for a “reorientation” of exploitation. Complex 
rather than simple labour, and mental effort and nerve rather 
than muscular, physical exertion are increasingly becoming more 
valuable at this stage of development as a source of surplus value. 
This leads, on the one hand, to a gradual upgrading of the level 
and the percentage of skilled workers in society; on the other 
hand, it also leads to the growing assimilation of intellectual 
workers directly employed in production, whose numbers are 
sharply increasing. The number of wage workers of capital, for 
whom the meaning and main purpose of life is the satisfaction 
of socio-cultural, creative and spiritual requirements rather than 
material ones, is thus increasing substantially. 

It is not coincidental that demands for improvements in the 
quality of life, for more rights of the working people to parti- 
cipate in production management, and for democratic reform 
of education have been made more and more frequently in re- 
cent years. Not only socio-economic, but also moral and political 
arguments are being increasingly advanced against capitalism at 
the level of mass social consciousness. Not only the basic, but 1i- 
terally all contradictions of bourgeois society are exacerbating 
to the extreme. The law of elevation of requirements not only 
causes an accumulation of known antagonisms, but brings about 
new ones. It is a kind of social dynamite under capitalism, which 
constantly threatens to explode that society of exploitation, vio- 
lence and alienation. The law’s action raises the level and 
makes more meaningful the demands put forth by the anti- 
monopoly movement of the masses, i.e., it promotes a deeper 
understanding of the need for a revolutionary transformation 
of society. 

The socialist revolution has put an end to the alienation of 
the working people from the means and objects of their own la- 
bour. Under socialism the immediate goal of this existing mode 
of production begins to coincide with the absolute or final goal 
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of production as such—the creation of use values, and the in- 
crease in the number of commodities which satisfy particular hu- 
man needs. This creates great opportunities for the operation of 
the law of increasing requirements. In it the working class and its 
party see an important objective foundation for humanising the 
entire system of relations between people, for solving a major and 
most difficult problem of communist construction—education of 
the new man. 

What is the mechanism of the action of this law under social- 
ism, how does it contribute to the accomplishment of this task? 

The Party’s policy centres on raising the people’s well-being. 
Yet one cannot say at this time that this task has been solved in 
its entirety. There are many reasons for this. One is that many 
people still regard the production of consumer goods as something 
secondary, ancillary. They do not understand that this is a matter 
of immense political and economic importance, a matter that is 
directly connected with the fulfilment of the Party’s program- 
matic principles. 

The CPSU’s advancement of the task of raising the people’s 
material and cultural standards during the stage of developed 
socialism in no way means, however, that the growth of produc- 
tion and consumption has become an aim in itself. The Commu- 
nist Party regards the growing consumption of material and other 
benefits as one of the most important means of shaping each man 
into a fully educated, spiritually rich, harmoniously developed 
and creative personality, for communism is thought to be a so- 
ciety which, “together with the greatest rise in the productive 
forces of social labour”, also provides for ‘“‘the complete develop- 
ment of man’.? 

The historically optimistic Communist belief that the task of 
shaping the new man can be practically accomplished, is in no 
way simplistic. One cannot help but see the contradictions and 
difficulties that must be overcome in order to achieve success. 
The difficulties faced are, to a large extent, due to the fact that 
communism, which will develop a fully educated and harmonious 
personality, is being built (as Lenin stressed) not out of some 
sort of fantastic or specially created human material, but from 
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that left to us by capitalism. “Capitalism,” Lenin said, “leaves us 
as a heritage, especially in a backward country, a host of customs 
through which all state property, all public property, is regarded 
as something that may be maliciously spoilt. This psychology of 
the petty-bourgeois mass is felt at every step, and the struggle in 
this sphere is a very difficult one. Only the organised proletariat 
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can endure everything. 

Under victorious socialism, too, the favourable changes in the 
objective, material conditions of life do not automatically involve 
similar, corresponding changes in the people’s consciousness, their 
social and moral development. It is no secret, for example, that 
under socialism the growing material well-being can in definite 
conditions be accompanied by the development in certain people 
of consciousness mainly oriented toward consumer ideals which 
reduces the entire meaning of human existence to the satisfaction 
of material and the most elementary cultural requirements usually 
confined to the sphere of narrow, mundane interests. 

The satisfaction of people’s material needs is only one though 
a rather important one problem faced in the shaping of the new 
man. No matter how critical it might be, especially at the initial 
stages of socialist construction, it should not be exaggerated, 
mainly because the growing material well-being, when unaccom- 
panied by the surpassing growth of cultural and spiritual require- 
ments, narrows the sphere of an individual’s interests and pro- 
motes the development (especially after a certain level of material 
well-being has been attained) of consumer psychology, ie., a 
rampant striving to accumulate wealth which absorbs all human 
abilities and aspirations. As the experience of some developed 
capitalist countries has shown this often turns into a real tragedy 
for the individual, making his life spiritually and morally 
sterile. 

The very structure of life in socialist society, the dominant at- 
mosphere of collectivism and comradeship, creativity and imagi- 
nation, give rise to a social environment that tends to prevent 
such negative phenomena. 

However, the tremendous positive influence of a socialist so- 
ciety’s way of life on the people’s ideological education cannot 


* V. I. Lenin, “Session of the All-Russia C.E.C. April 29, 1918”, 
Collected Works, Vol. 27, p. 304. 
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replace or substitute the conscious activities of the Communist 
Party directed towards shaping and harmonising requirements, 
and at comprehensively enriching them. 

The need for a conscious influence on an individual’s require- 
ments is attested to by a characteristic of their development: we 
refer to the irrefutable fact that the ability of modern production 
to increase the amount of material benefits is theoretically limitless, 
while the requirements that a healthy and cultured man has for 
these benefits, in other words, his necessary and reasonable re- 
quirements, have historically changing, but scientifically estab- 
lished limits. 

This fact accounts for the Communists’ confidence in the pos- 
sibility to fully realise the historical perspective of the distribu- 
tion of material benefits which are necessary for the complete 
development of the individual, according to need. It also gives 
rise to the complicated task of bringing personal requirements in 
conformity with scientifically established norms, and also of satis- 
fying the people’s cultural, spiritual requirements to an ever 
greater extent—requirements, which by their very nature tend 
to never be fully satisfied. 

Making cultural achievements accessible to the masses 
immediately following the victory of the socialist revolution has 
consequently given rise to the objective trend of a relatively faster 
rate of growth of the working people’s socio-cultural and spiri- 
tual requirements. One manifestation of this trend today is the 
seemingly paradoxical fact that with the gigantic expansion of 
the book-printing in the Soviet Union (Western observers call 
the Soviet public, as we know, the “most reading public” in 


the world), we are still confronted with a growing “book hun- 


ger”. 
Such phenomena sometimes give rise to the opinion that the 


end result of the law of elevation of requirements is the con- 
version (under communism) of spiritual requirements into the 
primary (if not the only) stimulus of human activity, Though 
seemingly irreproachable, this conclusion cannot be agreed 
with. Supporters of this view actually presume that with the ad- 
vent of communism the only substantial change is the correla- 
tion—in the degree of importance—of various elements in the 
structure of human requirements, and that these elements them- 
selves do not undergo qualitative changes. 
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The main drawback to this conclusion is that the material re- 
quirements of the individual in communist society are too nar- 
rowly understood and the process of need satisfaction (unlike 
the satisfaction of spiritual requirements) is seen as opposing 
creative activity, as “pure” consumption. In other words, it ig- 
nores the fact that the shaping of the new man involves not 
only greater opportunities and a higher level of spiritual require- 
ments, but also essential changes in the sphere of his material 
requirements, for labour is gradually becoming man’s prime vital 
requirement. The inclusion of labour in this respect into the 
system of man’s requirements must play a genuinely revolution- 
ising role and become the main and decisive indicator of human 
society’s complete transition; as Marx and Engels expressed it, 
from its prehistory to its genuine history. 

At the same time, it should be noted that when considering 
entire society, the conversion of labour into the prime vital 
requirement is a problem solvable not so much by education 
(though its role should not be diminished) as by other means. 
Most important is the determined socio-economic policy con- 
ducted by the CPSU in the transformation of the conditions 
and character of labour. This policy becomes especially sweep- 
ing at the stage of developed socialism. This is why the pro- 
gramme of social development and raising the people’s standard 
of living (which is included in the Guidelines of the Economic and 
Social Development of the USSR for 1981-1985 and up to 
1990 and adopted by the 26th Party Congress) emphasises im- 
provements in the socio-economic and production work condi- 
tions, enhancement of the creative side of work, and drastic 
reduction of manual, unskilled and arduous physical labour. 

The conversion of labour activity from a means of satisfying 
other requirements into the primary vital requirement of each 
member of society is also an important way of manifesting the 
law of elevation of requirements during the transition from so- 
cialism to communism. Obviously, as this process is being rea- 
lised on a public scale, a definite qualitative transformation of the 
whole structure of man’s requirements occurs, while the process 
itself largely coincides with what we call the shaping of the new 
man. 

It is only from this position that it becomes possible to under- 
stand the communist principle of distribution according to need 
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as a creative principle, as a powerful factor of social progress 
which will retain, under communism, too, the character of 
human activity stimulated by both material (ultimately of more 
importance and decisive) and spiritual requirements. 

In explaining the creative character of the principle of distri- 
bution according to need as opposed to dissipative “consumerism”, 
another part of the famous “formula” of communism, i.e., “from 
each according to his abilities” is usually justifiably mentioned. 
The connection between these two parts is indeed very firm, and 
not only in the sense that satisfying requirements is preceded 
by the people’s activity whereby they realise their potentiality. 
There is a no less important “feed-back”: meeting the people’s 
needs must be a means of developing their diverse abilities, other- 
wise, if abilities lag behind the growth of needs, we will also 
confront the “illness” of consumerism, which deforms the indi- 
vidual. With this in mind, contentions are sometimes made that 
requirements whose satisfaction becomes an aim in itself are 
destructive for the personality. However, this position is not ab- 
solutely just. It does not apply to the main vital requirement of 
the man in communist society, i.e., creative labour, for it is ob- 
vious that the satisfaction of this requirement is identical to the 
intensive development itself of all the gifts and abilities of the 
personality. 

The true meaning of the formula, “from each according to his 
abilities and to each according to his needs”, as well as a dialec- 
tical interconnection between its two parts, can be understood 
correctly only if one takes into account the fact that in the re- 
quirements of man in communist society, which have to be satis- 
fied by all means, the leading role belongs to the fully developed 
requirement to work, for labour remains the principal form of 
man’s vital activity. It is at the completion of this historical task 
that the efforts of the CPSU and the Soviet people are directed 
today. 


4. Socio-Moral Values of Society 


Under developed socialism morality is being essentially trans- 
formed and its role enhanced in the progress of society and man. 
Socialism creates socio-economic conditions and a_ political 
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system whereby the interests of all the working people are held in 
common and antagonism between society and the individual, 
competition and enmity among people are eliminated. Econom- 
ics and morals, politics and morals become harmonious in con- 
tent. Leonid Brezhnev said: “We have built a society of people 
who are equal in the broadest sense of the word. People who 
know neither class, property, race nor any other such privileges, 
a society which not only proclaims human rights, but guarantees 
the conditions under which they can be exercised. We have 
built up a stable, dynamic and united society.”! Under these 
social conditions, the morality of socialist collectivism, comrade- 
ship and commitment to the common cause, and the morality 
which recognises man’s creative work and the fruits of labour 
as the principal measure of his worth become prevalent and all- 
encompassing. 

The CPSU considers the main task of moral education at the 
present stage to be the shaping of a man ready and able to 
make his contribution to the nationwide cause of building com- 
munism. Nothing elevates the individual to such a degree as 
his activity in life, his conscious attitude to social duty, when the 
unity of word and deed becomes the usual norm of his behaviour. 
However, inertness, social passivity, indifference to the tasks of 
society, the collective and to the interests of other people, and 
discrepancy between word and deed are censured in a society 
where conscientious labour for the common good is valued most 
of all, and a conscious, ingenious personality that places social 
interests, collectivism and comradeship above all else is the 
moral model. 

In his speech on the tasks of the youth leagues Lenin said: 
“Morality serves the purpose of helping human society rise to 
a higher level and rid itself of the exploitation of labour.... 
Communist morality is hased on the struggle for the consolida- 
tion and completion of communism.”? These words are applic- 
able today. Such is the criterion of morality in developed social- 
ist society, too. One of the most important moral tasks of our 


* For Peace, Security, Cooperation and Social Progress in Europe, 
Berlin, June 29-30, 1976, Novosti Press Agency Publishing House, Mos- 


cow, 1976, pp. 19-20. 
* Vv. I. Lenin, “The Tasks of the Youth Leagues”, Collected Works, 


Vol. 31, pp. 294, 295. 
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times lies in applying this criterion to any person, in any part 
of production, and in whatever field of work, and in raising 
the mutual exactingness of the builders of communism. 

Education in the spirit of communist morality helps to shape 
a complete and harmoniously developed man who is selflessly 
committed to his social duty, a consistent collectivist in work and 
life, a man with a high sense of human dignity, unpretentious- 
ness, modesty, and irreconcilability to shortcomings and anti- 
social occurrences. Especially stringent demands are made on 
the moral image of the Communist. Lenin stressed that non- 
Party workers must see in real life “that the members of the 
governing Communist Party have obligations and duties, and 
that the Communists admit new members to the Party not in 
order that they may enjoy the advantages connected with the 
position of a governing party, but that they may set an example 
of real communist labour’’.* 

The mass shaping of a new type of personality in socialist so- 
ciety has become an effective means of accelerating communist 
construction and furthering the consolidation of the socio-politic- 
al and ideological-moral unity of the Soviet people. 

Communist moral education is a many-sided process, an im- 
portant link in the completion of the still more complex task of 
shaping the new man. Neither the principles governing the rela- 
tionship of society and the individual (which have a specific 
socio-political content and constitute the core of socialist moral- 
ity), nor the need to improve the moral and_ psychological 
climate in socialist collectives, nor the interrelations of people 
and their inner, spiritual world should be ignored. Socialist so- 
ciety needs conscious, responsible, and spiritually gifted people, 
who are always active in life, honestly fulfil their social duty, 
comply with the norms of collective life and reveal a high level 
of culture in relations with other people. 

Communist morality as a system of socially conditioned de- 
mands put to man with respect to his relations to society and other 
people, is distinguished for its meaningfulness and the harmoni- 
ous interconnection of its elements. 


1 Vv. 1. Lenin, “Speech Delivered at the First Congress of Agricul- 
tural Communes and Agricultural Artels. December 4, 1919”, Collected 
Works, Vol. 30, p. 203. 
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A many-sided, integral approach to the moral education 
of the working people, its comprehensiveness (i.e., ensuring that 
each man or woman assimilate not only principles of communist 
morality, but also various norms in which these principles find 
specific expression, and also elementary rules of behaviour) does 
not at all mean that the various elements of morality are made 
equal. Some are principal, determining elements, while others 
are secondary and acquire their social content only through the 
first. For instance, elementary norms of morality have been in 
existence for thousands of years, but their content, their role in 
social life and people’s behaviour may differ depending on the 
class system of morality that includes them. Concern about ob- 
serving such age-old moral norms as honesty, modesty, generosity, 
unselfishness, etc., organically flows from the communist morality 
that owes its origin to the real moral relations among revolution- 
ary proletarians, and to the scientifically-based Marxist-Leninist 
theory. 

The Marxist method of studying the individual has been tested 
by historical practice and remains inviolate. Lenin concisely for- 
mulated it in this way: “By what criteria are we to judge the 
real ‘thoughts and feelings’ of real individuals? Naturally, there 
can be only one such criterion—the actions of these individuals. 
And since we are dealing only with social ‘thoughts and feelings’, 
one should add: the social actions of individuals, ie., social 
facts.”* 

One cannot form a correct judgement about the inner world 
and moral make-up of the individual unless one relies, above 
all, on “social facts”, on the real behaviour of people affected 
by their relation to the interests of society and the collective 
and to other people. This is the only correct way to scientifically 
study the present conditions and development trends of morality, 
to create a comprehensive, scientifically based system of moral 
education. 

“The formation of a communist world outlook in the broad 
mass of the people and their education in the spirit of the ideas 
of Marxism-Leninism are the core of all ideological and educa- 
tional work by the Party. 


2 V1. Lenin, “The Economic Content of Narodism and the Criticism 
of It in Mr. Struve’s Book”, Collected Works, Vol. 1, p. 405. 
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“But even the most advanced ideology becomes a material force 
only when, having won over the masses, it induces them to take 
energetic action and determines the norms of their day-to-day 
behaviour.”? Vigorous actions, real acts are also a kind of in- 
dicator of the moral level of the members of society. 

Steadily raising the initiative of the masses, the Party does 
everything in its power to enrich the spiritual world of each 
member of society, to give him access to the genuine values of 
past and present culture and to draw him into creative activi- 
ties. The people’s conscious activity is an important source of 
the force of socialist society and an impetus to its further devel- 
opment. 


* 24th Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, p. 100. 


Chapter Ten 


SOCIALISM 
AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS TODAY 


Just as it is impossible to picture the highest stage of capitalism 
by focussing only on the production of surplus value within 
separate countries and forgetting about profits derived by mo- 
nopolists from international economic ties, so it is impossible (in 
any way exhaustively) to characterise the prerequisites for the 
emergence and development of socialism in each particular coun- 
try if one abstracts from international relations. The “merger” 
of social relations both in a country and internationally in the 
epoch of imperialism also affects the socialist potentialities of the 
revolutionary masses. For instance, the success of socialist trans- 
formations within national borders can be initially determined, 
as we have noted above, by the condition of the world forces 
of production. Allowing for this also makes it possible to set 
up higher forms of socio-political organisation with relatively 
fewer industrial and technical prerequisites than in the developed 
capitalist countries. Such organisations are placed entirely at the 
working man’s service. Each nation building socialism must con- 
solidate this success by creating a higher scientific and technical 
potential than under capitalism and attaining a higher productiv- 
ity of labour. 

The interconnection of internal and international relations is 
especially evident in our day and age. Whereas earlier, imperial- 
ism’s ability to export counter-revolution substantially reduced 
or even nullified the chance for revolution to win in small coun- 
tries, today this ability, as shown by the events in Hungary in 
the 1950s, in Cuba and Czechoslovakia in the 1960s, in Viet- 
nam, Laos and Kampuchea, Angola and Ethiopia in the 1970s, 
and in Afghanistan in the 1980s is largely paralysed, if not fully 
eliminated. This concerns both military intervention and econ- 
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omic sanctions, blockades, attempts to erode the nation’s social- 
ist consciousness, etc. The socialist community, when it acts con- 
certedly, is able not only to cut short the export of counter-revo- 
lution, but also to compensate for the losses a country sustains 
through the severance of traditional economic ties, to render 
requisite assistance, and exchange social experience. 

For many economically backward peoples strict, consistent orien- 
tation to a union with the states of the socialist system may com- 
pensate for the lack of some, perhaps vital, material and technical 
prerequisites for transition to socialism. International relations 
of the new type, practised by the socialist countries, enable some 
countries to discontinue exploitative social relations already lived 
through and replaced by relations of comradely co-operation 
and mutual assistance. These international relations are thus 
becoming a tremendous impetus to social progress. If one is to 
consider the difficulties involved in the building of a new society 
in a particular country ‘in themselves, in isolation from the in- 
ternational situation”, Leonid Brezhnev noted, “they might 
seem insuperable. But the fact is that today the socialist revo- 
lution emerges and triumphs in the conditions where socialism 
has become a dominant trend in the development of man- 
kind” 

In virtue of this fact, the narrow national approach that 
only takes account of the alignment of forces within one parti- 
cular country is being increasingly replaced by the systems ap- 
proach, whose foundations were laid by Marx and Lenin, and 
which is based on the consideration of the ties of social relations 
within the country with which another country wishes to enter 
into international relations. 

Communist social relations form both inside and between sep- 
arate countries. The final result of this process is attainment of 
social homogeneity of national and international connections, ho- 
mogeneity of external and internal social environments, their 
organic merger and unification of national socialist societies into 
an international communist community which could be called 
an “associated humanity”.? 

' L. I. Brezhnev, Following Lenin’s Course, Vol. 4, Politizdat, Moscow, 
1974, p. 12 (in Russian). 

? K. Marx, “Theses on Feuerbach”, in: K. Marx and F. Engels, Col- 
lected Works, Vol. 5, p. 8. 
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1. The World System of Socialism as a New Type 
of International Relations 


Developed socialism today is not only a qualitatively new so- 
cial system established and developed within the framework of 
separate countries, it is also a new type of international relations 
and tiesrarising between peoples that have chosen the socialist 
path. Before dealing with this type of international relations a 
few words should be said about the gist and specific features of 
international relations as social relations. 

International relations are the result, and at the same time 
the process, of interaction of internal social relations of differ- 
ent peoples, nations and states in pursuing their historically 
changing and socially conditioned interests outside national 
boundaries. 

In dealing with the interconnection of internal and interna- 
tional relations, two aspects should be considered in particular. 
If a study is made of the origin and development of some one 
system of social relations, then the fundamental changes in the 
internal social relations of the corresponding countries will prove 
as a rule to precede and ultimately determine international rela- 
tions, though, needless to say, they actively interact and even 
“convert” into one another. But if we turn to the functioning 
of the already shaped totality of intrasocial and international 
relations, the situation may be different, at least at some stages; 
i.e., international processes are sometimes capable of being de- 
terminant in relation to internal ones. The unity of domestic and 
foreign policies, of intrasocial and international relations means, 
neither direct derivation of the latter from the former nor their 
abstract opposition. What is needed is a concrete analysis, a 
profound study of their complex dialectical interaction. 

At the same time, it should be remembered that an important 
feature of modern international relations is that their content 
is determined by the ties among states (though international rela- 
tions cannot, of course, be reduced to therm). In order for inter- 
national ties to be put into effect they must first be sanctioned 
by the governments of the respective countries and serve an in- 
ternational purpose, in other words, they must acquire a_pol- 
itical, i.e., superstructural character. 

This does not mean that all or almost all international rela- 
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tions today largely depend on the presence or absence of con- 
sciously sanctioned actions of governments and various foreign 
political agencies and organisations. The foreign policy of any 
state involved in the complex system of modern international 
communication is above all determined by the existence of states 
with various systems, the division of the world into opposing so- 
cio-economic systems. Also, foreign policy proceeds fron. a def- 
inite “balance of forces” between states, and from the correspond- 
ing alignment of forces within each of the world systems. These 
general, objective international conditions largely determine the 
character and direction of the actions taken by respective govern- 
ments and politicians. 

Both objective and subjective factors are organically woven 
into international relations, as well as into all social processes. The 
emphasis on subjective factors is often made, evidently, because 
of the special role of states—the principal subjects of foreign pol- 
icy. Today, some of these states are able, in principle, to mobilise 
and apply a material force that can immediately (in a crisis situa- 
tion) transform the general political climate and international re- 
lations. However, there are many sovereign states which in many 
respects have a comparable material force. So any crucial or insuf- 
ficiently thought-out actions are generally met with an organised 
response and opposition. This alone drastically narrows the sphere 
of arbitrary action in world politics. Even in the event of a con- 
flict between states with different economic potentials, arbitrary 
action against a weaker country is a dangerous undertaking for 
the aggressor for by upsetting the balance of forces and the system 
of established relationships between states the interests of several 
other states are directly or indirectly affected, states which are pre- 
pared to retaliate. And, most importantly, the degree and limits 
of foreign political subjectivism are rigorously circumscribed by 
the real alignment of forces now changing in favour of social- 
ism. This alignment takes shape under the predominant influence 
of objective factors. 

Finally, in conditions when all means of warfare, including 
nuclear missiles, can be used to defend vital strategic national 
interests, miscalculations in the sphere of world politics can 
exact too high a price. This is also a restraining factor that jimits 
subjectivism and arbitrariness in imperialist states’ foreign policy. 

When considering the states’ active role in forming modern 
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international relations, which have a clearly expressed political 
character, these relations should first of all be classified according 
to their socio-class features. 

From this standpoint relations of three main types can be 
singled out in modern international relations: (1) Relations of 
domination and subjection, historically the primary type of in- 
ternational ties typical for states with an antagonistic class 
structure. (2) Relations of comradely co-operation and mutual 
assistance, which are steadily becoming more numerous and in- 
fluential in the world. In their developed interstate form, these 
relations are primarily linked with the formation of the world 
system of socialist states (as international ties between Com- 
munist parties of various countries, these relations existed even 
earlier). (3) Finally, there are diverse international relations 
of a transitional type. In them, one can distinguish the following 
subtypes: relations between socialist and imperialist states; rela- 
tions between socialist and bourgeois anti-imperialist states; re- 
lations between young states which have opted for socialism and 
those following capitalism; relations between developing countries 
and imperialist states; etc. Obviously such transitional-type so- 
cial ties as relationships between socialist and capitalist states 
play a very important role in international relations in general. 
This results from the character of the contemporary era, the era 
of transition from capitalism to socialism on a global scale. 

In classifying international relations in socio-class terms, allow- 
ances should be made for the definite limitations of any scheme 
suggested. In reality the lines separating one type of relation 
from another are naturally more conventional and mobile than 
in theory. Moreover, in the practice of interstate contacts it is 
extremely important to consider the interconnections and mutual 
influence of relations of different types. In particular, when con- 
sidering the long-term forecasts of foreign policy and interna- 
tional relations under modern conditions of confrontation be- 
tween the two systems, one cannot fail to notice the “effect” of 
their interaction: the revolutionising influence of world social- 
ism on the international relations and domestic affairs of cap- 
italist countries and the impact of the policies of the capitalist 
world (e.g., the arms race imposed by imperialism) on the dom- 
estic affairs of socialist countries and their interrelations. 

The importance of “mode of production” in studying the in- 
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trasocial relations is well known. Of similar importance in analys- 
ing international relations is the concept of world socio-economic 
system. Socialist and capitalist world systems are the real social 
environment within whose framework and under whose influence 
modern international relations form and function. 

A world system is, first, a set of states with a social system 
of the same type and therefore objectively connected by ties of 
a certain socio-economic interdependence. 

Second, it is a community of states united, as a rule, by a 
more or less established division of labour system, not only in the 
economic, but also, directly or indirectly, in the political field 
(here, it is usually the division of functions carried out by the 
state in the sphere of world politics; this division is shaped histor- 
ically by the material potential of these states, and their objective 
role in relation to their allies and their class enemies). 

Third, an important feature of a world system as such is the 
presence of a corresponding world market (today either a capi- 
talist or socialist one). 

Fourth, the necessary condition for the formation and func- 
tioning of a world system as an organised whole is the establish- 
ment of more or less adequate communications between its mem- 
ber countries. 

Fifth, a world system is united by the increasing community 
of action of the basic laws of development typical for a given 
social system. For instance, both in the intrasocial relations of 
capitalist countries and in their international relations, i.e., with- 
in the framework of capitalism as a world system, the laws of 
surplus value, profit, competition, etc., operate. 

These are the basic features of a world socio-economic system. 
Each of them reflect an essential trait of a world system as a 
social phenomenon, though all play dissimilar roles. For instance, 
the first feature, the same type of social system, is the major, 
decisive one for including a particular country into a definite 
world system. At the same time, the degree of the socio-econ- 
cmic development and condition of a system are ultimately 
determined by the sum-total of the features mentioned 
above. 

These features primarily express the objective characteristics 
of a world system. However, a complex and often rather hetero- 
geneous system of consciously maintained economic, political, 


military, ideological and other connections between states and 
between interstate organisations is built upon these features. 
These connections are determined not only by the general, ob- 
jective characteristics of both systems but also, because of their 
relative independence, by many other particularly subjective 
factors. Filling these general features with a specific social con- 
tent typical of our era yields two fundamentally different types 
of world system—capitalist and socialist. 

Let us consider the origin (genesis), structure and essence 
of the world socialist system, which is determining more 
and more the direction and course of the social progress of 
mankind. 

The emergence of the Soviet state, as a result of the victory 
of the Great October Socialist Revolution, has already signified a 
radical upheaval in the content and structure of the whole pre- 
viously established system of international relations. After that 
this system was broken down into two social systems opposing 
one another on a global scale, the obsolescent capitalist and the 
nascent socialist. Lenin noted that “the world has broken up into 
two camps: capitalist abroad and Communist Russia’.? 

The formation of a world system of socialism, in today’s un- 
derstanding of the term, is connected with the victories of so- 
cialist revolutions in a number of European and Asian countries 
after the defeat of fascism in the Second World War and, fol- 
lowing that, in Cuba in the late 1950s. Strictly speaking, how- 
ever, it should be noted that the question of the impact of po- 
litically shaped socialism on international relations following the 
October 1917 Revolution did not only concern interrelations be- 
tween the USSR and the surrounding (capitalist) world. Be- 
tween October 1917 and December 1922 there existed, in fact, 
several Soviet socialist republics gravitating towards the Russian 
Federation, yet not merging with it, rather than a single social- 
ist state. We refer to republics that arose not only on the ter- 
ritory of the former Russian Empire, but also in Central and 
Eastern Europe (e. g., the Hungarian Soviet Republic that was 
in existence from March 21 to August 1, 1919). 

Thus, from the formation of the Soviet Union and up to the 


* V. J. Lenin, “On the Kronstadt Revolt”, Collected Works, Vol. 36, 
p. 538. 
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mid-forties socialism as a social system developed in the main 
within the framework of one state encircled by the capitalist 
world. The exception was Mongolia, a people’s republic in the 
prewar period, whose state independence and non-capitalist way 
of development were ensured by a close unity between the 
Soviet working class and Mongolian arats (peasants) within the 
interstate framework. 

The fact that after the Second World War several European 
and Asian nations started to build socialism after people’s dem- 
ocratic and socialist revolutions in their countries, signifies the 
emergence and development of a qualitatively new socio-histo- 
rical phenomenon—the world system of socialism. That system 
emerged, first, as an objective consequence of the socialist re- 
forms in separate countries that caused relationships to develop 
among the countries as a result of the fundamental community 
and similarity of socio-economic relations, political principles 
and ideology. Second, the system was formed as an expression 
of the objective need to defend a particular people’s democracy 
from the possible encroachments by imperialist states. These two 
closely interrelated conditions are sufficient to include a particular 
state within the world socialist system, but of course inadequate 
if we wish to describe the features of international relations of 
a new type: relations of comradely co-operation and mutual as- 
sistance that arise among socialist countries. 

Socialism as a world system is marked by several fundamental 
features that distinguish it from capitalism. This fundamental 
distinction is determined, above all, by class opposition of the 
socio-economic systems of the states forming either system. 

But it is not only this fundamental difference that is worthy 
of attention, the specific features of the emergence and establish- 
ment of socialism as a world system closely connected with the 
specific features of its emergence and development as a social 
system should also be taken note of. An analysis of features of 
the world socialist system makes it possible to better understand 
many of the problems of its development today. 

The indispensable condition and prerequisite for the emer- 
gence and development of socialism as a system of economic 
and social relations, is a political act, winning of power by the 
working class. This is why world socialism, arising from the vic- 
tory of proletarian revolutions, initially represents a unity bound 
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primarily by factors of a socio-political order. Moreover, history 
has taken such a course that the significance of these factors as 
system-forming ones was multiplied by the action of several ad- 
ditional factors. Socialist revolutions have removed a large number 
of countries from traditional, economic ties with other (capital- 
ist) countries, from the stable system of international (capitalist) 
division of labour that was of considerable importance for the 
economic development of many of them. Due to capitalist en- 
circlement the USSR had insignificant economic ties with the 
countries now forming the Council for Mutual Economic Assis- 
tance prior to the Second World War. Only seven per cent of 
the Soviet Union’s foreign trade was conducted with these coun- 
tries. The significance of socio-political factors also increased 
because the people’s democracies were building socialism in 
the atmosphere of cold war and _ imperialism’s economic 
blockade. 

It is important to remember that socialist revolutions have 
chiefly won in countries less economically developed than the 
major imperialist states. This affected the development of social- 
ism as a world system, international relations between socialist 
countries, the manner of their confrontation with imperialism, 
the character and limits of economic co-operation between social- 
ist and capitalist states, etc. 

In other words, one must take into account the fact that the 
emergence and development of the world socialist system has 
been influenced not only by features of “pure” socialism but also 
of socialism developing under hostile conditions created by the 
direct confrontation with capitalism, socialism that is oriented 
not only towards solving the problems of constructing socialism 
and communism, but also towards the tasks of the transitional 
period which arise from the transitional character of the entire 
historical era. 

The content and state of relations between socialist countries 
is determined by intricate gamut of various objective and sub- 
jective factors, the objective factors being decisive. The com- 
munity, similarity of socio-economic systems of the countries 
forming the world system of socialism, common ultimate goals 
of struggle, unity of ideological and political principles and the 
international socialist division of labour are the important con- 
ditions of consolidation. These conditions help mould a close 
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community of socialist nations as a form of interrelations that is 
quite in keeping with the essence of socialism. They also deter- 
mine specific way for the countries to politically and economic- 
ally co-operate and decide on joint international actions. 

This does not, of course, exhaust the set of circumstances de- 
termining relations among socialist countries. As was repeatedly 
noted in the programmatic documents of the CPSU and inter- 
national communist movement, the present-day character and 
development level of the world system of socialism are such 
that its progressive movement sometimes involves different views 
and contradictions among socialist countries on particular foreign 
policy issues. If wrongly understood and interpreted, these con- 
tradictions might be aggravated and, given right or left opportun- 
ist mistakes, even develop into conflict situations. 

Among the factors that have caused or may cause various 
difficulties, the most important are: historically established ine- 
quality in the development level of the productive forces and 
labour productivity, provision of the population with goods and 
some differences in economic structures. Evening out the socialist 
countries’ development levels remains a primary task of the 
mutual co-operation of the fraternal parties and states, and an 
object of the inexhaustible efforts of the entire socialist com- 
munity. 

Much importance is attached to differences in the socio-class 
structure, in particular the unequal proportion of the working 
class—the class which develops the socialist potentialities of the 
masses—in the total working population. In the USSR, the GDR 
and Czechoslovakia, the working class comprises the major part 
of the gainfully employed population, while in China the pro- 
portion of industrial workers among all those who worked was 
only 2.5 per cent in the sixties. 

Other factors at issue are the different geographies of the coun- 
tries forming the world system of socialism and their different 
amounts of natural resources. Countries with few natural re- 
sources contribute to a difficult fuel and raw material problem 
within CMEA (Soviet supplies are known to be vital in satisfy- 
ing the requirements of the CMEA member countries in major 
raw materials and fuels). 

Finally, interrelations between socialist countries are in- 
fluenced by various historical-cultural and national traditions. 


Socialism in individual countries and in the world system as 
a whole has its own, objectively determined stages of growth 
and maturity. It also has its own contradictions, the resolution 
of which moves socialism forward. What contradictions are spe- 
cifically inherent in socialism as a world system today, what are 
their causes, character and effect on the relations of socialist 
countries? 

This problem has been discussed in Marxist literature for 
several years. An attempt has been made to disclose the main 
contradiction of the world socialist system that underlies its 
development. Many scholars believe that this is a contradiction 
between the internationalisation of the productive forces and the 
entire production that grows along with large-scale industry, and 
the remaining national-state organisation of the economy and 
the entire social life of the socialist countries. There is no doubt 
as to the existence of this dialectical contradiction, but it has 
varying significance for different groups of countries, particu- 
larly for those countries with a relatively high or relatively low 
level of development of the productive forces. 

We would like to note another contradiction of the world 
socialist system that stems from the historical features of its 
development and directly affects the political relations of the 
socialist countries. We refer to the fact that differences in the 
levels of their economic development and different time periods 
of movement along the socialist path, as well as peculiarities of 
the social structure and political organisation of society, determine 
differences in the levels of socialism’s maturity in these 
countries. 

It must also be conceded that by calling all states that form 
the world socialist system socialist, we characterise them politi- 
cally and define their common goal, rather than defining specific 
conditions and degrees of implementation of the tasks of socialist 
construction. Thus, by virtue of several objective and subjective 
reasons, the world system of socialism in its present form includes 
countries that represent various stages of sccialist society, under 
construction or already built, in the economic, political, social 
and other terms. Similarity of social structure and concurrence of 
the basic interests and aims of the peoples of socialist countries 
will make it possible to surmount all difficulties and steadily dev- 
elop the world socialist system through the correct policies of the 
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Marxist-Leninist parties. A solid confirmation of this is the 
successful development of the socialist community—a new so- 
cio-historical community of states and peoples. This community 
is characterised by a steadily growing unity, improvement ot 
qualitatively new international relations, which are based on 
the principles of proletarian, socialist internationalism, and con- 
stant balancing of the socio-economic, political and cultural 
development of each of its member countries. 

The leading and organising political force capable of over- 
coming any obstacle that hinders the general forward movement, 
and the core of the close co-operation of the fraternal socialist 
countries are the communist and workers’ parties and their un- 
breakable, militant alliance. 

We have now reached the point where it is possible to specify 
the structure and character of international relations of a new 
type. Usually two concepts, those of ‘‘world system” and ‘“‘com- 
munity”, are used to denote them. In fact, these concepts express 
different and rather definite states of the actual ties specific 
for the socialist countries in the particular historical periods 
of their relationships. 

The world socialist system is a logical result of the develop- 
ment of the socialist countries. It is a totality of states with a 
social system of the same type. The similarity of the system is the 
decisive factor for including a country into the world socialist 
system, 

At the same time, the normal functioning and development 
of socialism as a definite type of international relations presup- 
poses the existence of several other socio-economic features. 

One cannot, for example, ignore the fact that the world system 
of socialism is a community of countries that must be bound 
by a more or less stable system of the division of labour (and ac- 
tivity in general) both in the world socialist economic system and 
on a broader scale, 

As the various connections between the socialist countries 
deepen and improve, the laws and principles of the functioning 
of socialism as a social system must become the laws of the 
functioning and development of the system as a whole. It should 
be kept in mind, however, that the world system of socialism 
is an open system that will inevitably admit new countries with 
new problems. Therefore, the regularity noted here opens the 
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road for all the delays and zigzags inherent in real historical 
processes. 

Marx said that the laws of social development do not im- 
mediately “posit themselves as laws” but ‘“‘act only as tenden- 
cies”. There is no question as to the methodological applicability 
of this idea to the laws of development of both capitalism and 
socialism. 

Let us cite an example to illustrate this point. One of the most 
important laws of the development of socialism as a social 
system within individual countries is the law of balanced and 
proportionate development of the national economy. Of great 
importance for co-ordinating economic plans of CMEA member 
countries is the realisation of the comprehensive programme of 
socialist economic integration adopted in 1971 and the drafting 
and implementation of long-range target programmes of co-opera- 
tion in the basic spheres of material production. It is apparent 
that in this case we are dealing precisely with the law of balanced 
and proportionate development, which begins to operate as 
a tendency even now (of course, in a specific form) in the 
interrelations of a large number of socialist countries. 

Thus, the concept of the world socialist system expresses, in 
most general and essential features, that which unites different 
countries building socialism, regardless of the character of their 
ideological and political relations in particular periods of his- 
tory. 

As for the concept of “community”, it expresses not only the 
state of an objective common character of socialist countries, but 
also the existence of close, consciously maintained, friendly ties 
among them in the party and state spheres, of jointly co-ordi- 
nated, concerted international actions, and the broadest co-opera- 
tion in all spheres of politics, economics and culture. Conse- 
quently, this concept can be used to describe relations within a 
large group of socialist countries, and the characteristics of these 
relations must correspond to the essence of mature socialism. It 
is also obvious that a particular country’s desire to become isolat- 
ed to certain extent from other socialist states and its violation 
of fraternal, internationalist principles signifies the immaturity 
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of the country’s socialist intrasocial relations and the suscepti- 
bility of some of its leaders to political sentiments and views alien 
to the revolutionary working class. 

The question of the structure of international relations of 
the new type cannot be solved without defining the position held 
by the group of developing countries that have proclaimed social- 
ist orientation in relation to the other two world systems. What 
is important here is the analysis of international ties belonging to 
the common, but unfortunately poorly studied, type of transi- 
tional relations. The position of this group of countries, whose 
peculiarities stem from the fact that the progressive socio-econom- 
ic reforms carried out in them have not yet acquired an unambi- 
guous and irreversible character, can be summarily expressed by 
the following two theses. 

(1) In their developed form the relations of the socialist states 
with the young states that have chosen a socialist orientation 
are friendly relations presupposing active co-operation and mutual 
assistance in a wide range of economic, political and cultural 
questions, With many of them the Soviet Union has treaties of 
peace, friendship and co-operation. 

(2) Since the material-technical and class basis for socialism 
is not developed in these countries, they can only build socialism 
provided they maintain close ties with the world system of so- 
cialism, which could “compensate”, as it were, for the lacking 
objective prerequisites for socialist construction. As experience 
shows, violation of these ties is often accompanied by a revert- 
ing into the orbit of imperialist dependence and neocolonialism. 

This once again shows that the systems approach is fully appli- 
cable to the theory of international relations, as it takes into 
account the objective process of the rapprochement of internal 
and international factors and the latter’s growing importance in 
the life of all peoples. As a result, the features of socialism’s devel- 
opment can only be correctly understood from a position affirming 
the dialectical unity of its domestic and foreign relations. 

Summing up this discussion of international relations of the 
new type, we can say that their most important feature is deep 
democratic content. While interstate relations between anta- 
gonistic class societies are in fact relations between exploiting 
classes of various nations (of minority classes whose interests are 
invariably at odds with those of the people), the interrelations 
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of the socialist countries, on the contrary, are relations of work- 
ing people represented by their popular governments, interna- 
tional relations in the direct meaning of the term. The advance- 
ment of socialist countries towards classless societies, the increase 
in the social homogeneity of their populations and the devel- 
opment of the socialist states of proletarian dictatorship into the 
people’s socialist states enhance the popular nature of interna- 
tional relations of the new type, and promote close relations 
between the socialist nations. The overcoming of class differences, 
various social barriers and the old division of labour in socialist 
countries, will no doubt greatly influence their mutual ties. 

Of course, international relations between socialist countries 
cannot be identified with their intrasocial relations on the basis 
that both are relations of comradely co-operation and mutual 
assistance. It must be conceded that interstate relations have 
a much greater degree of relative independence than connections 
between different peoples within the framework of a single mul- 
tinational state. To underestimate this distinction and employ 
internal relations of socialism in the international sphere can lead 
to the violation of the sovereignty of individual socialist states 
and complicate their co-operation. 

What are, for example, the specificity and relative independ- 
ence of international economic relations in the world socialist 
system? 

First, the basic economic law and other laws of socialism oper- 
ate differently in the international economic relations of the 
socialist countries than within each of them. Since individual 
countries have different economic and socio-cultural possibilities, 
it is still too early to maintain that the world socialist system of 
the economy is functioning on the whole as well as the economy 
of each socialist state, to provide for the complete development 
of every individual. What is a law for separate national econ- 
omies is often manifested indirectly, as a tendency, in relations 
between the sovereign states. 

Second, each socialist state organising its planned economy 
on the principles of management accounting, must be concerned 
about the commercial profitability of economic ties. This is 
one aspect of the matter, the other is that its partners in world 
trade are both socialist and capitalist countries. It is not exclud- 
ed (especially if we consider that the possibilities of the world 
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socialist market are not without limits in the range and quali- 
ties of goods, that some countries have poor resources, etc.) that 
in some cases a socialist country will prefer a capitalist partner 
owing to purely commercial considerations, thus vividly demon- 
strating the action of the law of commodity production in the 
complex of international economic relations. This demonstrates 
the ability of capitalism, which has lost all opportunities to di- 
rectly influence the domestic relations of the socialist countries, 
to influence relations among them. To be sure, socialist states 
must be guided in their foreign ties by the principles of concert- 
ed actions and priority of the basic interests of socialism over the 
interests of immediate gain. But this does not mean that social- 
ist countries will always refuse to conclude commercially prof- 
itable transactions with capitalist powers. Agreements with a 
class adversary, which are forced on him by the pressure of the 
system of international relations that has taken shape irrespective 
of his will can also sometimes speed up the solution of the tasks 
of socialist construction. We, of course, refer to the socialist 
countries’ contacts with the capitalist world that do not run 
counter to the interests of the socialist community as a whole. 

And third, while the social relations within the socialist coun- 
tries are controlled and regulated largely due to the concentra- 
tion of the basic means of production in the hands of the social- 
ist state and the fact that the state guides the development of 
all spheres of social life in a planned way, control over interna- 
tional relations and their regulation is not established by some 
specially created international organisation, nor is there an 
economic basis like the state (whole people’s) property inside 
individual countries. There is as yet no interstate socialist pro- 
perty which serves as a predominant international economic rela- 
tion, nor is there a single planning and management of all (or 
even several) national economies from a single centre. 

Socialist countries can only control their interrelations jointly, 
on the basis of voluntary, equitable co-operation, through co-or- 
dinating their positions and overcoming contradictions, through 
bringing out various national interests and combining them into 
one international whole, the socialist interest of the people that 
has thrown off the yoke of capital. 

Hence a special significance of sovereign relations between 
countries, of the fact that the socialist process of transformation, 
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international in content, inevitably takes place in a national spe- 
cific form. Hence the urgent need to collate and rationally com- 
bine the experience of many socialist nations in the search for 
more adequate forms of organisation of social life. Hence, also, 
the immence importance attached in the policy of the ruling 
Marxist-Leninist parties to the problems of combining foreign- 
policy interests of different socialist countries. 


2. Unity of Foreign-Policy Interests 
of the Socialist Countries 


The co-ordination of the socialist countries’ activity on the 
international scene is of immense importance for promoting their 
relations in economics, politics, ideology and culture. 

The requirements of foreign policies make it necessary to 
define the essence of such concepts as national and international 
socialist interests and the forms of their expression in the real 
foreign-policy activities of the socialist states. Elaboration of the 
relevant problems is of fundamental importance in analysing all 
the problems of the theory and practice of international rela- 
tions. 

Foreign-policy interests of a particular state, i.e., its interna- 
tional interests, are the set of needs and requirements of a given 
state perceived by the ruling class and arising from the state’s 
specific features of development in each historical period from 
its class and national structure, and from its objective place in the 
existing system of states and international division of labour, the 
latter being determined by economic, political and geographical 
factors. These are requirements which are necessary for the nor- 
mal functioning and development of a state as a qualitatively de- 
fined economic and socio-political organism and it is impossible 
or at least very difficult to satisfy them within the national-state 
borders. 

The interests of any state in the sphere of international rela- 
tions are a combination of: (1) national aad international in- 
tersts of the dominant class in that country as a representative 
of a definite socio-economic structure; (2) interests of a nation 
as a broader social entity than the dominant class; (3) interests 
of the world socio-economic system to which a given state be- 
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longs (also including the particular interests of more specific 
political formations arising on this basis, such as blocs, alliances, 
etc.); (4) to some extent, interests concerning the general condi- 
tions of the existence of human society as a biosocial formation 
that is relatively independent from its socio-class differentiation 
(e.g., prevention of a world thermonuclear war or protection of 
the environment today), Needless to say, these interests are not 
manifested in “pure” form. 

An interest cannot function as a foreign-policy stimulus with- 
out being assimilated in some way or another, correctly or in- 
correctly, by the dominant class forces in the given country. 
This does not mean, however, that a class influences the content 
of state international interests only through the conscious activity 
of its representatives. On the contrary, this content depends on 
the basic economic and political interests of a given class as an 
objective social association. In other words, the state’s foreign- 
policy interests are a complex unity of the objective (main and 
ultimately decisive) and subjective aspects. 

Hence we should distinguish: (1) objective content of the state’s 
foreign-policy interests that does not depend on the will 
and consciousness of people, governments or parties; (2) their 
optimal (from the standpoint of a definite class) expression in a 
given situation; (3) their interpretation by the dominant pol- 
itical forces; and finally, (4) the actual political course, which 
takes into consideration not only the state’s varied interests, but 
the real possibilities to satisfy them, for in realising these inter- 
ests it is necessary to heed the foreign-policy interests and aims 
of other states as well. 

Practice shows that the objectively determined content of 
the socialist countries’ foreign-policy interests cannot be identified 
with their specific policies, which express the degree to which 
the ruling parties have assimilated these interests. This policy 
may not correspond (or not fully correspond) to them if mistakes 
are made from lack of experience or from departure from the 
principles of Marxism-Leninism and proletarian international- 
ism. 

Thus the mechanism of reflecting the objective content of 
the foreign-policy interests of a socialist state in its specific poli- 
cies is complex, and such a reflection can only be correct given 
the consistent Marxist positions of the ruling Communist party. 
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Today increasing prominence is given to the dialectical inter- 
connection of the national and international factors in the inter- 
national activity of the socialist countries’ fraternal parties. This 
is explained by a further economic and political consolidation 
of the socialist community countries and by the striving of the 
reactionary imperialist circles to encourage and use for their own 
ends the “centrifugal” or, rather, nationalistic trends in the world 
socialist system. 

The dialectic of the international and national factors in the 
interrelations between socialist countries can also be brought out 
through another aspect of the world socialist system, namely, 
the features of its genesis, its development, in particular the 
specific role of the socio-political factors. Only by considering 
these factors can one correctly understand why, in the initial 
period of the formation of the world socialist system, its mem- 
ber countries were establishing forms of mutual ties that were 
primarily dictated by the tasks of strengthening the popular rule, 
consolidating the new world system as a whole under imperialist- 
imposed cold war conditions, rather than by purely economic 
interests of a particular country. (Needless to say, subjective 
factors, particularly personal qualities of certain statesmen, also 
exerted a definite influence on the forms and character of in- 
terrelations between socialist countries in that period, but the 
decisive role was nevertheless played by objective circumstances. ) 

Similarly, only by considering the above-mentioned features 
of the development of the world socialist system can one under- 
stand many of its other peculiarites. One such peculiarity is 
the development of ties between the socialist countries in accord- 
ance with a higher stage of socialism’s socio-economic maturity, 
both within individual countries and internationally, and depend- 
ing on the new foreign-policy situation and specific confronta- 
tions of the two world systems in a scientific and technological 
revolution. Naturally, this development causes changes in the 
mode of interconnection between national and international in- 
terests of the socialist countries, the character of the contradic- 
tions arising between them and the methods and ways of resolv- 
ing them. 

Two basic features of the dialectical interaction between the 
national and international socialist interests now follow: (1) their 
objective, fundamental concurrence, and (2) their differences, 
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which also have an objective nature. Under definite conditions, 
the latter also become the source of non-antagonistic contradic- 
tions between the national and international interests of the so- 
cialist countries. Hence the problem of combining the national 
and international interests of the socialist countries in their 
foreign-policy activity. Moreover, the non-antagonistic nature of 
contradictions between these interests by no means rules out 
the sharp and, in certain circumstances, painful manner in 
which they make themselves felt. A kind of “regulator” of emerg- 
ing collisions between national and international factors becomes 
proletarian internationalism, which requires, first, that interests of 
the proletarian class struggle in one country be subordinated to 
the interests of this struggle on a global scale, and, second, that 
the nations building socialism be ready and willing to make great 
sacrifices for the purpose of overthrowing international capital- 
ism. It is this, as Lenin said, that distinguishes proletarian in- 
ternationalism from petty-bourgeois nationalism, which regards 
internationalism as the mere recognition of the equality of na- 
tions, thus preserving national egoism.’ Lenin insisted that it is 
not enough to point to a close link and unity of international 
and national socialist interests. This unity has its determining 
factor—the general (and in this sense international) interests 
of the entire socialist community, the fundamental requirements 
of socialism as a social system. 

The content of the international socialist interests primarily 
arises from the requirements of the development of the world 
socialist system as a whole and the entire international revolu- 
tionary liberation movement. In this sense the international may 
not stem directly and immediately from the conditions and in- 
terests of the life and struggle of a given national working class. 
It is, however, closely linked with its interests indirectly, through 
a group of objective social relations and international commit- 
ments of each socialist country. Ignoring international interests 
and obligations ultimately infringes upon the national interests 
of each particular country. 

It is clear that the fundamental national interests of each so- 
cialist state can only be realised in the course of joint efforts aimed 
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at furthering the interests of world socialism. This is why the 
CPSU, like many other fraternal parties of the socialist coun- 
tries, sees as its international duty not only the successful build- 
ing of socialism and communism at home, but also the carrying 
out of international actions which might seem unprofitable from 
a narrow, commercial point of view, but which in the long run 
serve the purpose of strengthening the positions of world social- 
ism and the revolutionary movement as a whole. This is a ma- 
nifestation of the Marxists-Leninists’ ability to find solutions to 
arising problems which meet both national and international in- 
terests and serve the revolutionary mission of the Communists. 

To successfully overcome the contradictions which at times 
occur between international and national aspects in the activity 
of the socialist countries’ fraternal parties and their varied in- 
terests, there must be a scientific, rigorous identification of those 
objective and subjective factors which make the process of the 
emergence and development of international relations of the new 
type more difficult. For this reason these questions have been in- 
cluded in recent years into the theoretical analysis and discussions 
conducted by Marxists-Leninists. 

It is generally recognised that the interaction of international 
and national socialist interests is noticeably affected by two trends 
stemming from the present structure of the world system of social- 
ism: (a) consolidation of independence of each socialist state, the 
growth and flourishing of its economy and culture, and (b) an 
increasingly broad and deep development of the mutual ties be- 
tween these states, and the internationalisation of production and 
of all social life. 

These trends are in principle mutually complementary and ulti- 
mately concurrent. But at particular stages of development, they 
can clash and enter into non-antagonistic contradictions with one 
another, for the needs of the development of separate nations are 
not identical with those of the world system as a whole. Some 
of them may lag behind or surpass others in particular spheres, etc. 

Of no less importance is the fact that these trends act, as we 
have noted, against a background of unequal levels of economic, 
socio-political and cultural development of the countries forming 
the world socialist system. This leads to a difference in the corre- 
lation between the two trends in the degree of their importance 
for different groups of the socialist countries. This is also reflected 
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in their international policies. Other factors are also important 
here, such as the socio-economic heterogeneity of the internation- 
al ties of the socialist countries entering into active contacts with 
the capitalist countries. 

Two aspects must be stressed while speaking about the combi- 
nation of the international and national factors in the socialist 
countries’ foreign-policy activities today. 

(1) All differences and contradictions arising in the process ra- 
dically differ from those arising between the states of the world 
capitalist system. The latter cannot be eliminated on the basis of 
capitalism and can only be overcome through revolution. 

(2) The discrepancies between the national and international 
interests are of a historically unavoidable character stemming 
from the present-day level of socialism as a social system that 
emerged directly from capitalism and carries its “birthmarks”. 
These difficulties can be overcome through taking into account 
rather than ignoring the national specifics of any one country in 
the policy of the ruling parties. In this case, too, different ap- 
proaches to specific issues do not violate the unity of the fraternal 
countries. 

Direct co-operation of the ruling communist and workers’ par- 
ties is becoming more important, particularly regular meetings 
between the socialist countries’ leaders. This makes it possible, 
by internationalising experience accumulated, to jointly solve 
the fundamental problems of building the new society, develop 
the world system of socialism, find the most rational forms of 
economic ties, collectively determine the general policy in fo- 
reign-policy matters, and exchange work experience in ideology 
and culture. Enhanced cohesion of the socialist countries and 
strengthening of the fraternal friendship between their Marxist- 
Leninist parties considerably increase the overall might of social- 
ism and its influence on international developments. 


3. Socialism’s Influence on the System 
of International Relations 


International factors made a great contribution to the triumph 
of the October Socialist Revolution. Socialism and the socialist 
state which the Revolution gave birth to resulted in radical, pro- 
found and diverse changes. 
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The emergence and development of the socialist system has led 
to qualitative changes in the objective content of international 
relations, changes which have also had a determining influence 
on the conscious political activity of parties and states around 
the world. 

In looking at the mechanism of the revolutionising influence 
of the world socialist system on international relations, it is pos- 
sible to identify two inseparable elements. 

(1) The impact of the very fact of the emergence and exist- 
ence of socialism as a developing social system which objectively 
opposes global imperialism as the principal anti-imperialist 
force. 

(2) The impact of the socialist countries’ purposeful policies, 
manifested in two main forms—directly and indirectly. The world 
socialist system can and does support the national liberation move- 
ment in two ways, i.e., by directly aiding, through its policy, a 
country fighting imperialism, or by taking steps against its adver- 
sary. It can directly affect the imperialist policies by curtailing or 
substantially restricting the export of counter-revolution, thus 
providing support to the national liberation movement. By furni- 
shing material assistance to the developing countries, the social- 
ist countries influence imperialism indirectly, inducing it to also 
provide aid to the developing countries in the face of the chal- 
lenge of world socialism in order to preserve some of its economic 
and political positions. This aid will usually be forthcoming on 
more advantageous terms than previously. 

The impact of world socialism (through the very fact of its 
existence) on international relations and the entire international 
situation is principally and most graphically expressed in the ma- 
terial (economic, military, and territorial) weakening of the glob- 
al capitalist system, and in the fact that a large group of coun- 
tries have departed from its orbit; in other words, in a radical 
change in the alignment of forces in the world. 

The very existence and functioning of the socialist system as a 
key political and economic anti-imperialist force rocks the foun- 
dation of imperialism and leads to the disintegration of the colo- 
nial system. 

This is a very important manifestation of the influence exerted 
by world socialism not only on the relations between the 
imperialist states and the colonial or newly independent na- 
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tions, but also on the interstate relations within the imperi- 
alist camp. 

The emergence of socialism as a social system and its entry onto 
the stage of world politics has led to basic changes in the totality 
of international relations. As of that moment, the contradictions 
between the proletariat and the bourgeoisie, between labour and 
capital, transcended the limits of domestic conflicts within indi- 
vidual countries and now take the form of interstate conflicts, of 
confrontation between two global socio-economic systems. The 
character of interstate links and of international relations as a 
whole began to be determined more by the struggle of the ruling 
working class against the bourgeoisie of all countries than by the 
contradictory relations between the domestic groups of the socially 
homogeneous exploiter classes (as was the case before). This 
led to an acute growth in the role of international forms 
of class struggle and of the role of international relations in 
life as well. 

Needless to say, the new system has had a growing influence 
on international relations not only because it gives them a new 
class quality. World socialism is now a powerful economic force. 
Its contribution to total world industrial production rose from 10 
per cent in 1937 to about 20 per cent in 1950, and is over 40 per 
cent today. The USSR produces (in volume) more than major 
West European countries like the Federal Republic of Germany, 
Britain and France together, and over 80 per cent of the US vol- 
ume. The economic and defence might of the world socialist 
system is the major factor determining the degree and depth of its 
influence on international developments and on global economics 
and politics as a whole. 

The emergence and development of socialism helps spread this 
variant of political relations more widely even within the frame- 
work of old-style international relations. Lenin noted that the 
existence and policy of the Soviet state “is grouping around the 
Soviet Republic those capitalist countries which are being stran- 
gled by imperialism”,’ as it enables them to win a more equitable 
position for themselves in the system of bourgeois interstate rela- 
tions. Even in the formative years of at that time the world’s only 
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socialist state, relatively weak capitalist countries geographically 
close to the USSR (e.g., Finland, Poland, Iran, Afghanistan, and 
to a certain extent Germany under the Weimar Republic), were 
already direct beneficiaries in this way. 

The formation and strengthening of the world system of social- 
ist countries has expanded the possibilities for the development 
of the “system of equal nations” which has also in a certain way 
split the capitalist world. An indirect indicator of this process is 
the emergence of “neutral” bourgeois states. The dynamism of its 
development and extension is causally dependent on the streng- 
thened positions of world socialism. 

Another indicator of this trend was the emergence in the 1960s 
of a unique and important international political force: the non- 
aligned countries. For many newly-liberated (formerly colonial 
countries the policy of non-alignment is one of the means of de- 
fending their political independence against the imperialist coun. 
tries and their military political blocs. Non-alignment as a way of 
pursuing an anti-imperialist foreign policy is the result and conse- 
quence of the confrontation between the two systems at a time 
when there is a noticeably qualitative shift in favour of world so- 
cialism. 

The existence of the socialist countries and their material and 
moral support to the developing countries have created a radical- 
ly new climate in international relations. It has compelled the im- 
perialist countries to revise their policies, to make considerable 
concessions in granting loans to the young states, and to cease 
preventing the use of these loans for the development of key in- 
dustries, etc. For this reason, the developing countries count a 
great deal on their ties with the socialist countries, and on the 
profound objective changes that socialism has wrought in the con- 
tent of international relations, and based on this, they struggle to 
attain state and political, and to a certain extent, economic in- 
dependence within the framework of the world capitalist eco- 
nomic system. 

The general change in the balance of world forces in favour 
of socialism has also had its impact on another important poli- 
tical phenomenon: the relatively greater role of “small and midd- 
le countries” in international relations. Now that the strength of 
the Soviet Union and the other countries of the socialist commu- 
nity has greatly limited imperialism in pursuing its. policy of ag- 
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gression, diktat and subjugation, these countries are in a posi- 
tion to conduct an increasingly active and independent foreign 
policy, and make a constructive contribution to peace and prog- 
ress. Of course, the different role of these tendencies has to be 
considered, for it is no secret that some imperialist strategists 
and their accomplices have also tried to use the emerging situa- 
tion to encourage nationalist sentiment, in certain socialist as 
well as developing countries. 

The necessary connection between the growing strength of the 
USSR and the other socialist countries and their active co-ordi- 
nated policies on the one hand, and the profound changes in 
the world situation on the other, can be seen especially clearly in 
the emergence and strengthening of the tendency towards peace- 
ful coexistence between states with different social systems, which 
is one of the key international political developments of the 20th 
century. 

As the world socialist system developed, the proletariat orga- 
nised in a state, although unable to abolish the relations of domi- 
nation and subjection prevailing within the capitalist countries. 
nevertheless dynamically ousts exploitation from international re- 
lations, Having won economic and political independence, it is 
able to establish equitable and mutually advantageous business 
relations with bourgeois states. Thus a situation is evolving in the 
relations between capitalism and socialism which is expressed 
in Lenin’s conception of peaceful coexistence as a special form of 
class struggle transferred to the sphere of interstate contacts. 
“Our slogan,” said the People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs, 
G. V. Chicherin in 1920, “was and is still the same: peaceful 
coexistence with other governments, no matter what they might 
be. Reality itself has impelled the establishment of durable re- 
lations between the worker and peasant government and the ca- 
pitalist governments. These durable relations are an imperative 
demand of economic reality. It calls for the exchange of commo- 
dities, and for the establishment of permanent, regulated rela- 
tions with the rest of the world, and it also requires that other 
governments do the same, no matter how much they may hate 
our system.”* 


* Documents of Soviet Foreign Policy, Moscow, 1958, Vol. 2, p. 639 
(in Russian). 
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Tt took decades of intense effort by the Soviet people and their 
mass heroism during the Great Patriotic War of 1941-1945 
against Nazi Germany, as well as a long and stubborn political 
and diplomatic struggle before ruling circles in the major capital- 
ist countries came to recognise this demand of the times, of hi- 
story. 

In the many talks with representatives of leading capitalist coun- 
tries in the 1970s the Soviet representatives always looked for 
a way to resolve the most basic problem: consolidating the po- 
sitive changes in international affairs, and establishing those 
principles of interstate relations which the Soviet state has tried 
to have univesally accepted since the days of the October Rev- 
olution and Lenin’s lifetime. 

The development and strengthening of the economic, political 
and military might of the socialist countries, the elimination of 
the American nuclear monopoly, and the Soviet Union’s parity 
with it in major strategic weapons, as well as the ability of the 
socialist community to build up their military strength, includ- 
ing a nuclear missile capacity, to the necessary level enabling 
them to repulse possible imperialist aggression, have created the 
definite material prerequisite for preventing world war from ever 
breaking out. The futility and senselessness of imperialism’s expec- 
tations of a victory in a confrontation with the socialist world 
is now obvious. 

But this does not at all mean that the use (or threat) of military 
force no longer plays a role in imperialist policy. As many years’ 
experience has shown, imperialism’s limited capabilities to impose 
a global war can be accompanied as “compensation” by far great- 
er aggressiveness on a lower “level”, and this is reflected in the 
imperialist theory and practice of escalating local and limited 
wars against revolutionary forces. The most crushing blow to this 
policy was dealt by the historic victory of the Vietnamese people. 
Despite their powerful military machine, American imperialism 
was unable to defeat Vietnamese patriots, who were supported 
by the USSR and other countries of the socialist community, and 
by all the forces of peace everywhere. 

Of course, peaceful coexistence between states with different 
social systems cannot be reduced simply to the adoption of ur- 
gent measures that will prevent world war. The way to consoli- 
date and further develop detente is by strengthening equitable 
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and mutually advantageous trade, as well as scientific, technical 
and other ties between the socialist and capitalist worlds. These 
ties are the material fabric of peaceful coexistence. 

Expanded economic co-operation with the capitalist countries 
occupies an important place in the Soviet state’s foreign econom- 
ic activity now that the USSR is a strong industrialised socia- 
list power which leads the most developed imperialist states in 
many economic and other areas, and now that socialism is a 
world system that increasingly determines the direction of inter- 
national events. 

However, despite their high growth rate, economic relations 
between the countries with different social systems are still at a 
rather low level. Although socialist and industrialised capitalist 
countries together contribute about 90 per cent of the world’s in- 
dustrial production, trade between them was a mere three per 
cent of total international trade in the early 1970s. 

Imperialist propaganda is trying to interpret the development 
of East-West economic ties as a sign of the weakness of the so- 
cialist economy. It claims that the Soviet Union and the other 
socialist countries are confronted with formidable economic dif- 
ficulties which can be only overcome through importing advanced 
technology and the latest in science and technology from the 
capitalist world. 

This claim is totally false, as can be seen from the fact that 
for half a century, the capitalist countries stubbornly resisted eco- 
nomic co-operation with the USSR, and following the emergence 
of the world socialist system, tried to avoid co-operation with the 
other socialist countries as well. However, socialism has convinc- 
ingly demonstrated its viability. The Soviet Union has become a 
mighty power with a great productive potential that enables it to 
deal with the most intricate economic and social problems. World 
socialism’s economic strength is growing steadily. So it is ridicu- 
lous talking about any weakening of the socialist system. Objec- 
tive necessity itself, the imperative logic of the development of 
modern productive forces, has compelled the capitalist world to 
engage in broad economic ties with the socialist world. 

The significance of the normalisation and extension of econom- 
ic relations between the socialist and capitalist countries is not 
limited to the economic sphere alone. It helps strengthen mutual 
confidence between peoples and expand the objectiv basis of 
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peaceful coexistence between states with different social systems. 
All this has a positive impact on global economic ties, which is es- 
pecially important for the developing countries whose economies, 
because of their colonial past, are just as dependent on world trade 
as they were earlier. 

“Life requires,” it was noted at the 26th Congress of the 
CPSU, “fruitful co-operation of all countries for solving the 
peaceful, constructive tasks facing every nation and all hu- 
manity.” 

Certain people also claim that the advocacy by the Soviet 
Union and other socialist countries of peaceful coexistence with 
the leading imperialist powers reflects their “special” interests 
which are not in conformity with, and even contradict those of 
the Afro-Asian countries. These views are founded on the erro- 
neous assumption that the struggle by the socialist countries and 
the international working class for peaceful coexistence is some- 
thing far beyond and of little significance for the anticolonial 
national liberation struggle. 

In fact, the socialist countries’ efforts to consolidate peaceful 
coexistence do not contradict the right of the people of the co- 
lonial and dependent countries to struggle for their freedom 
against imperialism and to use all means at their disposal to do 
so, including armed force; they also create the necessary condi- 
tions for the world socialist system—the main anti-imperialist 
force—to make a revolutionising impact on this struggle. De- 
tente also creates favourable conditions for the working class and 
all the working people of the developed capitalist countries to 
struggle for democracy and socialism. 


4. The Alliance 
of Contemporary Revolutionary Forces 


Although there are many, complicated and varied, processes, 
events and forces determining the social and political image of 
the planet, it is important not to lose oneself in this maze, this 
mosaic of different phenomena and contradictory facts, but to 
always be oriented by the principal and decisive factor. This fac- 
tor is the accelerating world revolutionary process led by the rev- 
olutionary working class. Its characteristic features are its thor- 
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oughness and depth and the unprecedented scope of the classes, 
social strata and movements involved. Its major components are 
the world socialist system; the revolutionary working-class move- 
ment, the struggle of the working people in the capitalist coun- 
tries; and the anti-imperialist struggle of the colonial and newly- 
independent nations, of the forces which have grown out of the 
national liberation movements. 

The common interests of the three major contemporary revolu- 
tionary forces are determined by their objective position in the 
system of world economic, political and ideological relations, 
by their opposition to their main enemy, imperialism, and by 
their common constructive objectives and tasks in the struggle. 

At the same time, these revolutionary forces are developing 
and operating in the social context with extremely different eco- 
nomic, political, ideological and socio-psychological characteris- 
tics. Their socio-class composition, real possibilities, scales and 
methods of waging an anti-imperialist struggle, the current and 
long-range objectives arising from their objective position, etc. 
differ widely from one to another. An additional factor is the 
rapid, dynamic development of the revolutionary forces and the 
current world situation, where new elements are constantly be- 
coming part of their interaction and new questions are being 
posed which do not and cannot have instant answers, for the 
answers are elaborated in the course of the concrete, creative 
application of Marxism-Leninism to the specific socio-political 
conditions. All this makes consolidating the principal contempo- 
rary revolutionary forces complex and difficult. 

What explains the heightened attention of Marxists-Leninists 
to the role and interaction of the principal world revolutionary 
currents and the main revolutionary forces of today? First of all, 
it can be explained by the higher stage in the development of 
the entire world revolutionary process, by the new possibilities of 
waging a common anti-imperialist struggle, as well as by the new 
phenomena and trends within various anti-imperialist forces, 
the emergence of basically new forms of mass revolutionary 
movements which demand profound study. 

The substantial changes in the imperialism’s counter-revolu- 
tionary strategy and tactics also stimulate this attention to some 
extent. In today’s world, imperialist policies (primarily foreign 
policy) are to a greater extent than ever before determined by 
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the class objectives: a common struggle against world socialism, 
the national liberation revolutions and the working-class move- 
ment. 

Finally, the problems related to the consolidation of the unity 
of all currents of the world revolutionary movement are so ex- 
tremely topical because of the need to search for ways and forms 
of overcoming the difficulties and contradictions which now wea- 
ken the common anti-imperialist front. 

Any characterisation of the principal revolutionary forces as- 
sumes a prior analysis of their common aims and tasks stemming 
from their involvement in the world revolutionary process, and 
a description of their specific functions. From here one is inevi- 
tably led to the question of the correlation of the three world rev- 
olutionary currents according to the degree of their social im- 
portance. The correct answer presupposes a scientific, proletarian 
understanding of the objective role, character and possibilities of 
each, with the understanding that this analysis is alien to all the 
hegemonistic or sectarian attempts to oppose certain revolutionary 
forces to others. 

When Marxists-Leninists emphasie the special role of the 
world socialist system in the world revolutionary movement, they 
base this assessment on its objective role as the major achieve- 
ment of the internationally united working class, and as its role 
as the main anti-imperialist and anti-capitalist force. It is this 
link in the world revolutionary process which now concentrates 
the fundamental economic, socio-political and ideological achieve- 
ments of the international working class that form a powerful 
base for the extension of the entire revolutionary movement and 
comprise its main potential. 

The outcome of today’s fierce class battle between the forces 
of war and peace, between progress and reaction, between democ- 
racy and tyranny, and between national liberation and imperia- 
list oppression, is ultimately decided in the course of the confron- 
tation between the two world systems, socialism and capitalism. 
The socialist countries’ economic achievements are the basis for 
further restricting imperialism’s sphere of influence, and for chang- 
ing the balance of world forces in favour of the anti-imperialist 
front. These achievements have given the world socialism not simp- 
ly the attractive force of example, but also the tremendous 
material capability that can prevent imperialism from exporting 
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counter-revolution and which allows the socialist world to pro- 
vide support to the nations fighting colonialism and neocolonial- 
ism, as well as to make peaceful coexistence of states with dif- 
ferent social systems part of the conduct of international rela- 
tions. 

It should be pointed out that the extension and strengthening 
of socialism’s positions in the world affects other anti-imperial- 
ist forces. The very fact of socialism’s existence and its consis- 
tent proletarian, class policies create favourable objective and 
subjective conditions for the other contingents of the world rev- 
olutionary movement in both developed and developing areas. 

An indispensable condition for the world revolutionary process 
is the close militant unity of the state-organised working class 
with the proletariat of the developed capitalist countries which 
is waging a struggle against imperialism and capitalism in a very 
important sector. The heightened class struggles in the devel- 
oped capitalist countries at the turn of the 1970s revealed that 
there are new possibilities of militant class alliances of the anti- 
monopoly movement under the scientific and technical revolu- 
tion. Participation by more and more intellectuals and students 
—in short, workers by brain—in the proletariat-led coalition is 
becoming increasingly important for the destiny and prospects 
of this movement and for extending its class base. These forces 
are very sensitive to the forms of exploitation practised by mo- 
nopoly capital, are very well aware of their estrangement in the 
society of private ownership, and have in recent years shown 
their great anti-imperialist and anti-capitalist potential. The lo- 
gic of class struggle and the growing force and attraction of world 
socialism and its scientific ideology is certain to draw new forces 
into the anti-imperialist struggle. 

The national liberation movement is still a powerful source 
of the dynamism of the world revolutionary process, as its many 
historic victories (particularly the collapse of the colonial sys- 
tem) cannot be separated from the development of world social- 
ism, or from the class struggle of the international proletariat. 
Its unceasing blows at imperialism graphically illustrate its grow- 
ing contribution to the global liberation struggle, and refute 
all claims that it is subsiding. 

What explains the growing revolutionary potential of this an- 
ti-imperialist force is not only that since they have acquired the 
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levers of state power in vast expanses of the globe, the people of 
Asia and Africa are able to aim blows not just at naked and flag- 
rant colonialism, but also at neocolonialism, the most dangerous 
enemy of national independence. Another extremely important 
factor is that in today’s national liberation movement, there is 
a steady historical tendency for the predominantly general dem- 
ocratic stage of struggle to move forward to the anti-capitalist 
stage, for the organic integration of the national revolution with 
the social revolution. Lenin’s scientific prediction that “in the 
impending decisive battles in the world revolution, the movement 
of the majority of the population of the globe initially directed 
towards national liberation, will turn against capitalism and im- 
perialism”,’ is coming true. 

Marxists-Leninists realise that in its social and class essence, this 
movement is a broadly heterogeneous component of the world 
revolutionary process, and that non-proletarian social groups have 
dominated it so far. As the movement develops, consistent rev- 
olutionary sector delineates itself, a wing which determinedly 
poses socialist objectives and seeks to build a new society with- 
out exploitation of man by man. Another component of the na- 
tional liberation movement, whose anti-imperialist potential is stil] 
not exhausted, supports the capitalist way of development, often 
in a form which is more or less independent of world imperialism. 
One more group of developing countries has gravitated towards 
the imperialist states both economically and politically as their 
domestic class contradictions heighten and social differentiation 
deepens because of the artful manoeuvres of internal and exter- 
nal reaction. The local bourgeoisie in power tends to become an 
“appendage” of international capital opposed to the main revo- 
lutionary forces of today. 

Finally, it should be taken into account that for many young . 
countries, overcoming economic backwardness and “striding into 
the twentieth century” has been a formidable problem. Even 
revolutionary democratic and _ socialist-oriented countries often 
experience serious difficulties and upheavals, a circumstance 
which imperialism is quick to take advantage of, even going so 
far as to engineer reactionary military coups. 


* Vv. I. Lenin, “Third Congress of the Communist International, June 
22-July 12”, Collected Works, Vol. 32, p. 482. 
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What makes up the concept of the unity of the main world 
revolutionary currents? And what is the basis for the broad cohe- 
sion of all anti-imperialist forces? 

Practice shows that within the framework of so broad a process 
as the anti-imperialist struggle, certain differences and conflicts 
are not only possible, but in some instances are even inevitable. 
To deny this is to fail to understand the fundamentals of dialec- 
tics, the revolutionary core of Marxism. But this does not mean 
that one is entitled to hinder the formation of close international- 
ist links between the principal revolutionary forces or impede 
the development and strengthening of united action in the strug- 
gle against imperialism and its aggressive policies, or to withhold 
support to the revolutionary struggle of the oppressed. 

Marxists-Leninists are aware that the world revolutionary libe- 
ration movements operate in specific national conditions and res- 
pect their originality and independence. But even so, they resolu- 
tely combat theories of national exclusiveness and any move to 
oppose particular national or local interests to the internation- 
alist, common, strategic interests. 

The principles of proletarian internationalism, which have 
weathered severe trials in the fierce class battles against imperia- 
lism, are the ideological foundation of the militant unity of all rev- 
olutionary forces, and a reliable guide in co-ordinating their anti- 
imperialist action. 

The solid unity of the class alliances of the three major anti- 
imperialist forces is the sine qua non and guarantee that the so- 
cialist revolution will ultimately triumph around the world. The 
only political force which can ensure and lead this mass interna- 
tional front is the world communist movement. 

Since it is the supreme achievement of the international work- 
ing class, socialism is inseparable from the communist and work- 
ing-class movement, whose numbers grew by almost a million 
inthe first five years of the 1970s. More and more people are 
voting for Communists in elections in the capitalist countries. 
More and more workers by hand and by brain who live 
by selling their labour power regard Communists as_ their 
spokesmen and as the defenders of their basic interests. Peo- 
ple everywhere are responding to the joint efforts of those fight- 
ing for peace, democracy and social progress, and there have 
been positive results. 
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Communists of different countries are interested in and con- 
cerned about each other’s work. They may have differences of 
opinion, or different approaches to a particular issue. But Mar- 
xists-Leninists evaluate issues from an internationalist position, 
and try to forge greater unity within the entire movement; they 
discuss problems in a spirit of genuine comradeship, within the 
framework of the obligatory principles of equality and respect 
for the independence of each party. Of course, compromises on 
matters of principle or reconciliation with views and actions con- 
tradicting communist ideology are out of the question. This is 
absolutely excluded, especially as right and left revisionism is 
far from a passive threat; and every genuine Marxist is obliged 
to combat attempts to distort or undermine the Marxist-Le- 
ninist foundations of the world communist movement. 

Because they are conscious of the historical mission of the 
working class as the builder of the new society and of their own 
responsibilities as its vanguard, Communists guide their actions 
by the general laws of class struggle, the laws of the transition 
from capitalism to socialism discovered by scientific revolution- 
ary theory and confirmed by revolutionary practice. 

There are tremendous social and historical changes in the 
vast expanses of the socialist part of the world, from the first 
steps to establish a collectivist way of life in the southern regions 
of Vietnam, the People’s Democratic Republic of Laos, and Kam- 
puchea, where the threat of genocide was recently lifted, to the 
development of mature socialist society in the Soviet Union in 
the final stages of the first phase of the communist formation. 
These many and diverse changes are determined by the princi- 
pal content of the contemporary epoch highlighted by the work- 
ing class. The development of the world socialist community, 
and the growing beneficial impact of its internationalist policies 
are winning new forces for social progress. As its mature forms 
develop the socialist system appears before the world as the em- 
bodiment of the genuine humanism which the entire human race 
is destined to embrace. 
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The question of the extent to which the concrete his- 
torical socialist practice corresponds to the theore- 
tical concepts of socialist society developed in the 
works of the founders of Marxism-Leninism is arous- 
ing great interest in the world, and is the subject 
of heated discussions. That is why this problem became 
the central point of the ideological and theoretical 
debate that has lately flared up about the ways 

and forms of humanity’s transition to a new, 
socially just mode of life. The authors of 

this book set out their own point of view 

on the essence of developed socialism, 

analyse its social and economic fea- 

tures and its place in the contem- 

porary world, and study its de- 

termining influence on inter- 

national relations and the 

world revolutionary pro- 


